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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE MUSEUM JOURNAL 


EPHUStAN GARGOY IE yROM Tite Tien ic OF PORN 
AP NINEESTE: 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY ‘THE 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


UNTHMUAEEY OF PHNNAYEYANTA 


A NEW DEPANTURE. 


"TY is hoped that this first number of 
| the Mosrvar Jounsar. will moot with 
# favorable reception on the part of 
tho menilyers, and of readers gonarally. Tt 
will bo fallowod by other. aumbers at in- 
twevals of three snonths, with adied fea- 
tires calculated to meet more fully the de= 
tande of wll who, take an interest in Mu- 
seum matters. ‘Tho tirst and chief object 
‘of the JomRNAL is th oonvey to tho mem 
bors iin accurate account of what tho Mu= 
sour ix dotng and to Koop thei in touch 
with ity wotivities, Phe neod for sel w 
modiune of communtention, felt in the pst, 
Lins of late bien elowely indiented hy a geu- 
rn} demand for authoritative information 
Along thiowe Nes of notivity 10 whicl yuli= 
Ho attention hax ubrewdy Wee directed! or 
upon the am advertised labore, which 
togethor justify our olnime npon public 
litiontion, Such informution, in urder to 
rowel the many, without projullioe to the 
foe whose inclinations and opportiinities 
jury Lod them into the ohanaels of spevinl 
Knowledge, must be presented: without too 
tmany toohnionl partioulars, Accuracy of 
‘outline must take the plice of abundance 
of detail. ‘The Museum th an ednentional 
institution of wide connections, Ite ser- 
ceri Jurgnr surios of qiibtioationy, doal- 
ing with subjects of rosearctt and contuine 
ing dotailid) results of investigations, axe 
intelligible aul interesting to the mpewial- 
Jat but uprofivable to the pniblie, On the 
other hand thie jmiblie generally Hae the 
eoper intorest in the Musoum since it ie 
wrottod for their benefit, while the mom- 
‘bers df Uh Musou and all who oontritute 
to ite support luse.a peculiar interest in 
ita operutions and naturally disire to know 
what ig being done, Tt hus boon thowght 
that a quarterly journal would give the 
most alficient means-of mexting thnse <ov- 
eral needs, 
‘Tho seope und purpose of the Jouwsat 

































make it a stindard publication of watit, 
containing inch information regurding 
exploration aid kiqdred topics which ean 
not bw lind elsewhern I nildition to thn 
yoqular review, it will contain short arti- 
cles upon abjects of spécinl intorest ix tho 
Museum, Tt will relate the history of 
expoditions in the fleld and: give destrip- 
tions of all new acquisitions. Th witl form 
a magazine of Yaluable aud extertaining 
matter appropriate 10 any Library or reads 
ing room. 


GROWDH OF THE MUSEUM, 


Iy 1880 the University Museum was 
founded and the eollections aoquired wt 
that time were installed in tho Library 
Dullding. In 1898 tho fine now building 
designed by Cope & Stowardon, Prarie 
Milos Day and Wilwon Kyre was nected. 
‘Pho architects! plan contemplate # bei 
tifa and imposing edifieo worthy of the 
‘object to which it ie to bo dovoted, # noble 
ndjunct to thy University and a superb 
feature of tho city, Situnted an thie west 
Ink of the Schuylkill, it ie designed, 
when completo with iis gront towering 
done avid graceful walls, to command the 
entire Schuylkill embankment of the 
future, 

Whe ground for this jreat oifion hne 
hoe mnde over hy tho eity to. the Unie 
wonrity, ani! tho building erveted in 1898, 
nil now known ax the Dniversity Musou, 
constitutes abont one-ifth of the entire 
plan. In the meantime the growth of the 
collictions has been so rapid that the 
prisent building i inadequate to hold 
(hom, and the Kine hw come when am 
appeal must te made to the citizens of 
Philadélphia for thy means of erecting 
tho rmaindor of the building uceonting 
to. the architoote plans. ‘The exhibition 
rooms are heooming overtrowded, the 
storage tooms sre Full, and valuable eol- 




















“Tections which world. surely come to ms 
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if ye had thie monumental building in 
which to house thom, are in danger of 
going to other cities. ‘The eads-thnt are 
to be sorved are auch that no one can be ine 
diffornnt to the project. No better object 
‘of private Henefaction could be conceived 
than this great Museusn deidicated to Man 
sand his works, siming to revonstruct his 
thoughts and to unfold tit visions in the 
past, and by the work of hia own hands 
giving permanent form to these thoughts 
and substance to those visions, 

kathors within its walle tho hare 
vent of cultures that mew ance gloried 
Jn, the Museum becomes 4 center for the 
sproul of w higher eulturo in Une present 
and in the future for all tin, 

fot lone avegent than the sioed for 9 
huilding i the call for an endowment, 
‘he generosity of those why have hereto 
forw from year to yoar contributed to the 
maintennnor of the Museum Iiys bean 
taxod more aud mare lwwvily sa thn exe 
pannion of the institution tirought ite ine 
oveitable inereage in the budget. ‘The pres 
font endowment is vory small, and the 
annual deficit has to ho mot each your by 
voluntary ecntributions, Ta order to: put 
the operation of the Museum on a sure 
ui an appeal tnust now be made for wn 
endowmunt which will sive. an_annunt 
neous of seventy:tive thousand dollars. 
‘The Muveum will then be in w position 
th hold ite own and sustain without em 
arrnesnont the labors to which it ts 
comanitted and) the reputation to which 
i i entitled, 

‘The collections that are assembled here 
hinyn all hoon sequined through individuals 
and without assistance from the ity or 
from the state or from any public moneys 
whiatsoover, ‘They reprosont the gifts of 
persons interested in the objects of the 
Masewm nnil wn expenditure of private 
fortune whieh, if computed at! the present 
time, would come to a very Turge sum, 



































Like all the other notable collections in 
America these have been built up under 
the influence of that charaetoristic attri- 
bbuto of the American people, their eapuc- 
y for giving money for great objects, that 
hn» raised the American universities to 
the high level which they oocapy and that 
makes the University of Pennaylvania 
in particnlar the famous seat of learning 
that it is. In view of this striking ex- 
ample and of the examples set by other 
ifreat cities it is surely not without: reason. 
that we belivve that taewne will’he found 
to provide the money neoded now s0 
urgently for the building of the Museym 
and for an endowment that will enable 
it to fullll ite dostinnd service to the cou 
tunity and to mankind, 








REORGANIZATION, 


When the oollections wure exhibited in 
the Library building thw olflee of Diréstor 
‘was filed by Mr. Stowart Calin, but with 
the opening of the new building in 1890 
this office was abolished, and from that 
tine tit tho provent year the Museum. hae 
boon without & Director, each Curator re= 
porting to the Bowed of Managers and con. 
ducting independently the affairs of his 
section. At the Fanuary:ameoting of the 
Tontd of Managers tho office of Dy 
was ereated anew and the new order took 
effect on February Ist. "Tho reorganizn- 
tion of Lo entire Musou on the basia af 
responsible iva has noeordingly hee 
undertaken ani the Director hax been 
engaged sineo his uppointmnt in effecting 
thome changer and. adjustimenta which 
correspond to tho'new condition of things, 
tind in. introducing those menstires of eon= 
trol which are necessary to give effect to 
the resolution of the Board, and upon 
which tho uffairs of the Museum are sox 
to be conducted. ‘This reenlt has not been 
fully tyrought abont at once, but will be 
achieved as speedily a+ possible 
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THE RGOYPTIAN SECTION. « 
TIE KOKURY 1), COXK SENIOR EXPENCTION, 


HE exenyations of the Kextry B. 
T Coxe Sexton Vxpellition to Nubia 
were carried on during the winter 
ani spring at two distinct sites, vis, 
Anibeh and Malfa, At the former place 
Mr. C. Leouurd Woolley elearwd snd 
planned a remarkable eastle and part of a 
town built by the people whose graves 
provided ue two years ago with tho tick 
collection of Moroitie inseriptions ani 
Romuno-Nubian, objects which ovoupy a 
Inrge part of the Egyptian gallery in the 
Miso, ‘The este, which i4 built of 
brrick and rises ton height of four stories 
nhove the grount, was built hewween 100 
and 500 A.D, and much resotblos 6 
mediaeval Buropean forties, 18 Waa eon 
stnictd by the Mlempes, n hathntian peo 
ple Tiving just Neyond the borders of the 
Roman, province of Euypt, amd is of great 
interest. In the sane district several 
dozen tombs of the twentieth dynasty were 
‘openoil, from which wore obtained bea 
tiful small calinet spectnens, princtyully 
af fayencs, some of which are of quite 
new character, 

‘The dixzing at Halfa, condueted by the 
Direotor of the Expedition, was ii rogue 
Jur continuance of the work of 4109 ani) 
wad executed on a vory large scale. The 
whole area ‘between and aromid the two 
templix of Behwn was completely cleared 
to the ciginal gromnd lovel, which ix ut 
fam nverage depth of ten foet Iwlow the 
present ilesort surfice. It was founil that 
the whole aoa was eoverei with dwellings, 
belonging principally to. the prieste and 
officers of the temples ‘These have. been 
eft open for vistors to view, ani the 
tourist who lands at Behen will now 
descend ae at Hemnlaneur by a’ staitense 
which will take him fom the Moor level 
of 1910. A.D, to that of 2000 B.C. Pour 
Aistinet strita. of occupation are visible, 














the lowest being that of the twelftl 
dynasty, the other three of the eighteonth 
iiynasty, Above this Jatter the section 
shows in places clearly. preserved the foors 
of a Rowan-Nubian dwelling. 

‘Tho excavations enabled us by trage the 
complete. history of both temples, whieh 
nnvlirrent several restorations and) re- 
huildings, ‘The antiquities obtained in- 
clude threo fine statuettes, ona of whia, 
ropiresenting a séated) scribe named 
Anieneiiat, will rank niong te best 
apeeimens of Eyyptint aitiary hmught to 
this country. some finw pointed stone jurs 
of new vurioting, a door inscribed with the 
namo of King Aahines, founder of the 
tightoonth dynasty, and some inseribell 
selne, 
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BABYLONIAN SECTION. 
AS ANCIENT PLOW, 


N exceoditiely interesting sal inpres 
A Siow Wepicting « plow, drawn by 
two oxén, is fotind on x clay: tablet 

‘with a, cunciform inscription in the Uni- 
versity Musewn, ‘This tablet belongs to 
the Cassite period of Babylonint history, 
and Js dated in the fourth sour of the 
ign of Nadi-Marnttash, who lived fm the 
fourteonth century before Christ, "The 
wal used to make the impresiion must 
have been an smusually large ong, for it 
measured about fwa and one-eighth inches 
in length, Aftey the suefaee of the soft 
clay tablet haik been povered with writing 
this seal, whieh wns of tho nsual eylin- 
drical Torm, was run Tike w miller aver the 
{inscription on both sides unc the foue exges 
of the tablet, which measure atiout 
244 5444 inches, ‘That is, the entire docu 
ment was covered with the impressions of 
Aifferent parts of this large seal. Tinfor- 
‘tunately, there ix 210 complete impiression 
of the seal on the tablet. Some of the 
parts were repented a number of times, 
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but other parts seem to bs entirely want 
ing. Moreover, the surface of a partion 
of the tablot tins suffered considerably, due 
probably (o the moisture in the earth, or 
exposure to the atinosphere after the tab- 
let had been exeavated. The uceonipany- 
ing drawing of the eeul linpressiny (Fi 
1) was made after a varefil sturly of He 
ilferent traees fonnd on the various parts 
of the tablet by Mr, Herman Raber, Miss 
Raker and the writer. 











“oxy” in the inscription, are in ike in 
Pabylonia at the present time, It is the 
Zebin oF fuumpord bull (bow inelicus), 

‘The individual for whom the seal was 
cut roganied himself as a devotee of Nin- 
Sar, the god of vegetation, as the first 
Ling of Ue inseripition shows (Arail-NIN- 
SAR), Tinfortimutely the same of the 
owner in the second line is eo imperfectly 
preserved that it eamnot bo x 

For some time other representations of 























Fig. 1 Gane of wen plowing amd sowing, From a Babylonian Seat 





Ainpewss 


‘The plow gang vonsists of three man, 
‘The one depicted larger in sixe than the 
others ix doubtless thio chief. The apprars 
to he driving the animals, as is indicated 
bychie raised atu, perhaps holling « whip. 
Another, having a bag over hia shonlider, 
1s in the act of foeding the tube or grain 
‘rill, through which the seed was dropped 
itito the furrow ninde hy the plow, whieh 
is being guided by the third man, The 
animals drawing the plow, known as aly 


_ Yath Centnry B.C. 


the plow in antiquity have boon known, 
Init in no instance is it so aecurately repre 
sented az in this seal impressinn. A 
bounilaey stone of Meli-Shipak, of the 
Cassite period, recently found at Sosa, 
contains the pietre of a plow, which has 
hitherto been regarded. as the earliest. Tt 
does not seem to have a the. Therw is 
another pieture of a plow found on an 
undated fragnient belonging to the same 
period. Later representations of plows 





in that 


processes of plowing and 


plewe of modern machinery doe 





with tubes are foy 
Sennact 
similar te 








ib nnd it combined 


¢ found in this seal im- sowing. 








presti in use in Syria ni the ALT. 
time, plow on the Museum tablet, 

A VASE OF xunxEs. 
here disoussed, 





Ac early as 1762 Count € 


yyhus pnb 





ing shout a centor; 





on the boundary vase in the 


f Meli-Shipak 





lintheque Na- 












of the Intest inventic 





1, at Paris, 


t one suribed with cuneiform 





‘stern rs. But at that 











ot possible to snoad thie in= 
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lonian di if p 





rtant investigations mado 
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by Grotefend, AbBE Saint-Martin, who 
Jind devoted considerable tine in studying 
his results, felt that he wus oble to read 
the name of the king inscribed on tlie vase. 
Champollion, after he had found the key 
to the Egyptian hieroglyphies, suggested 
to the Abbé that they decipher the-inserip= 
tiom independently, ‘The test: proved con- 
clusively thnt progrese had been aade in 
the decipherment of the cunciform and 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs and that their 
methods were correct, for their results 
confirmed each other's progress. Tt was 
fovnd that the inscription read: “Xerxes, 
the Great King” It wae, however, only 
oormined in later years that the three 
different cuneiform inseriptions found on 
the yase represented the Persiun, Elamnitic 
and Babylonian forms of writing. 

A number of similar vases und frag- 
ments belonging to the came king have 
since snade their appearance, Loftus, in 
1853, found several fragments of a similar 
vase in the ruitis of Sun, These wero 
Geposited in the British Musonm. News 
ton, in his exvavations of tho’ mausoleum 
‘of Halicarnassns, an ancint Greek city 
of Asia Minor, discovered in 1856 another 
vyase of the sume king, which found its 
way to tho British Musoum.. Less. ime 
portant fragments wero also discowerod hy 
Dieulafoy ut Susa, which are now in the 
Tpuyte. 

‘Mhrough the instrumentality of the Inte 
B, W. Clark, Esq, of Philadelphia, a simui- 
ar alabaster vase, with the same quailea- 
Tingual inscription, wns purchased in 1888 
froin Joseph Shemtob, an antiquity denlor 
in London, ‘The provenieneo of this vase 
is unknown, Tt measures nine anid seven- 
eighth inches in height und eight and 
fifteen-sixteenth inches in width. Tt is 
now in the posession of tho University 
Museum, and is on oxhihition’ among its 
treasures (Fig. 2). 

‘The upper Tine of cuneiform writing 
shows the Persian seript: the second line 











is iu Elamitie: the third is in Babylonian, 
‘and the vertices! eolumn undernoath gives 
the same inscription in Egyptian hiero- 
wlyphics, Xeuxes, vim Gueat Kiso, 


AITO, 





MEDITERRANEAN SECTION, 
MR. SEAGKI IS CHiETH, 


HR. Rromanp B. Seaoen continued 
his excavations in @rote dur- 
ing the lite winter and pring 

find has theen stcvessful in Jocating the 
cemetery of Gonrma, the Myvenaean town 
leared by Mrs. Harriet Boyil Hawes in 
1904. ‘The exeayation of this cemetery 
has occupied Mr. Seager during the season 
jst closed, It datos mainly fron: the 
hind Midille Minoun period (2500-1800 
1B, C.) and the first Late Minoan (1500- 
1400 B.€.). ‘The hodies wore placed in 
large terra cotta jars, of which more than 
150 were exhumed, ‘The bones were very 
well preserved, ani hone from the stand 
point of physical anthropology this is one 
‘of the most important excavations ever 
made in Crete, sinoo the skulls found at 
other sites aro fow: und in bad condition. 
Some of the jars are painted, but the style 
of decoration exnnot yet be deseribwd, 
since they have not been cleaned and ex- 
iimined. ‘These are the first burials Ant 
ing from the first Late Minoan period 
that have come to light in Crete, and Me. 
Seager’s discovery is therefore of special 
intorest to students of Cretan archacolo 
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‘CASTS FROM THE ANH OY TRAAY AT 
RENBYENTUS. 


Among the objects which first attract 
the attention on entering tho Mediter- 
ranean Section of the Musoum are the 
casts from the Aroh of Trajan at Bene- 
yeritum, The original was erected in the 
year 114 A.D, hy the Senate ani People 
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of Rome to commemorate Trajan’s henefi- peror in it. It is onw of the best preserve] 
cent rule, whilo the Emperor was absent 
in exmpaign in the East: but Trajan 
died whronil im 116, without having seen 





0 triumphal anche. 
exsts in the Maisenim reproduce tha 
nteresting anil bost preserved of the 

















Fig 3—Ietie 





the Anh of Traian at te 
Litera. Diane and Sytramn 












the monument, It i fitty feet high, cov- 
ered with reliefs rotating 10 tho life 
of Trajan, while on top ome ston a: four 
horse chariot with 4 statue of the Em- 


aken front 
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those which the 








sion. Tilow 
Thnk at the 
trom the attie of the side u 











in the 
nd Min 


doorway (Fig. 5) is also Laken from the 





ing the country. At the top Mars presents 









Tite MYSHEM JOUUNAL 

Above Huplirates is x 

hk the Ron ure crossing. 

an excellent 

the only. 

hich ean really be 
W. NL B. 


from ‘Trajan. 








form of suilp 
called Roman, 














Fig. G—Mesnpotonin seks mercy: frone adel 
‘Ons the west wall are two slabs, On the AMERICAN SECTION. 
tipper two armed male figures stand on f COLLECTION, 
either side of two boys who were em- an Hares colle 
ployed in sucriffcigl rites, Below: (Fis. {p trating the enltury of thy American 
Indians thas Wen materially ens 


6), Mesopotamia personified kneels bo- 
tween fier two rivers and begs for mercy: Inrgod since its Gest pening in February 











pny 





last. Among other things 9 fine carved 
worden bow! from the Sunk and Fox 
In 
pipes frum tho d 


and a collection of 





nen rob 








rehwest Coast have at- 
tracted \aporial attention. At the pirosent 
time Mr, He 
ditions in th 
Indians, another among: tho Ojihv 

No) re 


i= maintaining three 








4d, ane amony, the. plains 
sand 





still another: in Houuior. 
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will be enumerated and described in a 


utur issne, 
PENOMSCOT BHKCH NARK GANA, 





Me, Jahn Le Hasunier tues pres 
the Museum x hired bark canoe mute by 
the Ponobscot Indi in Maine. ‘Tho 
canoe, which ie in a perfect skate of pres- 
is made from & single piece of 








ervation 














Pie. 7 





The 
abe 


2 pine speeinws, stich ae vores 


have vet hwnits ecedvied frp the Laat 


Sirst hua il we 





able: sticee 











eine Wunitles wid objects wie im the 

From Dr: Eastman, who is 
10 of the he Ojibe 
ways, there haxe just: been received two 
very fin Winch ark eationy uni a collie 
tion of very remarkable specimens, which 


cerssmoni 


in. obs work among 














if Lhe Muse ShunHU: He 
4G eye Collection, 
hurk seithout a brok ora defect in any 


part, ‘This is rathor remarkable considers 
ing that the es 
It jen fue example of the 
ebuild 
fay she white man'e mg 

ate ‘Mhe lines of 
fire bonutitul, and the way 
fine idea of 


twantty foot ii Te 
astorn Al 
which 





yoinn art 
long 
his constructin 











this spevine 
in which it ix built gives 
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the ingenuity and skill of the Indian 


oraftemin. 6. 








Ss APACHE Tasker 241 


‘Ono oritinarily thinks of the Apache as 
cernel ag 





unprincipled marauders with- 
until 
the purely 





out cithir time oF inetinatio 








cent yenrs, for the mltivation 








othr hip than an awl and her 
at her 





own deft fingers, works patient 
basket. The result is often an object of 
aurpussiny tion, 





eastty of forts: and do 





of such’ even fin technique as to elicit 
‘i could 


The 


int. several 


wouder that unaided ese and ha 








p seeute 
Aquiche ate 


faultlewaly. 


now gathered 





Viz §. 
artistic Liypulse. Old Guroniino, the ine 
Thited States Giydrn- 


placable foo of 1 









met, fs the jeal of the lay eoneeption of 
ihe Ajwehe. And. yot few Tndinn tribes 
if wo excupt certain tribes of California, 








ian the Apache in that most 





finer worl t 
characteristic of all Indinn art forms, bas 


ketry 





Day by day the Apache woman 


An Ayweho Boskot-jne, 


rearvations, the aljoweilla and Mosealera 





hands in New Mexino, the variots bands 
grouped t eax White Mountain and 
San Carlos Apache jn Ariony. The New 








Mexieo and Arizona bands differ consid 
erably in their basketrs, as in many other 
respeots, that of the latter being consti 
ored of 
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‘The umm or jar-shaped basket hore illus 
trated (Vig, 8) is: @ prodnot of the Arie 
zona Apache. It is pethaps the stiost 
striking single pitee in a bull of thy Mu 
seum erowded with interesting and) beaue 
specimens of India handicraft. 11 
attradte partly by its unwonied ize (it 
measure vury nearly 944 foet in height, 
17 inches in diameter of the mouth), but 
largely alsp becatise of jt elaborate dec 
‘oration ind beauty of outline, Tt is douwbt- 
loss one of the largest examples, i£not the 
lixgest example, of Indian hasketry ox- 
hibited in our et}nologien! museums, and 
ig said fo have consumed two years in 
the a, Whether or not this atates 
iment is strictly correct, it i¢ obvinas that 
‘veil the mort experieneed: basket maker 
would require an unusual length of time 
for. the perfecting of such work, Tt is 
in fact nn identized form of thy smaller 
and Was profusely decorated flat-bottomed 
hasket jar used by the Apache for storage 
Purposes. TH regan} to techsiquo,. mi 
terials, method of applying and charncter 
of decoration, Howevur, it doos not present 

wil feutures. In rogard tn technique, 
it is from boginning to oni an examyile of 
the voilod variety of Indian hasketrys in 
other words, itis built up not so much by 
4 process of weaving an of sewing. Firme 
nese-is xiven the huiket by an asconding 
spiral of two slender but stiff rods of wile 
Tow, which aro added as: required: to em= 
Ploy: the terminology now i vogue, we 
have here a coilid tochnique: with two-rod 
foundation. Atuind this wool core is 
‘wrappod the sewing material, peeled and 
soraped splints of willow or similar wood 
for the white nrens, splints of the naturally 
Dlack “devil's claw" (Martynia Lonig 
na) for the black, thes tw, materiale 
raljoving-onch other necoriling to the: rm 
quirements of the decaration: in Apache 
basketry designs ave always brought out in 
Duck on a white background, Each wind- 
ing of the sowing material not only ine 
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cludes the two rods of its own coil, hut 
is caught under one af the two rods of the 
row or coil beneath, this method of 
“hitehing” giving the fabric greater 
strength than if the wrapping were morely 
aught under the wrapped strands of the 
next lower sail, a technique, incidentally, 
which is characteristic of the Mesoalory 
Aguele. ‘The direction of coiling, ne one 
looks into the basket, is clockwise, the 
coiling continuing without variation to the 
very last-stitch of the rim. The Pima, 
neighbors of the Apache, on the other 
hand, regulasly finish off with a braided 
tim, Tt will thats be seen that the nature 
of the oiled technique tendx to a «piratly 
sormugated surface, the surfaces units be- 
ing narrow and relatively high stitches of 
varying colar, Evidently ull designs ninst 
‘eonsist of vertical and horizontal rows of 
stitobes, so that the style of grt here illus 
trated ie primarily goometrical in charac 
ter. Ani, indeed, most of the charactor: 
istic motives in Apache us in other Indian 
tuskotry art, are purely geotnetrio; this 
ie seen particularly in the bawttiful round 
Wwhslike trays, also: of oniled ware, 
hibited together with tho jar. Tealistio 
or semi-realistic representations of human 
us andl animals ure often introduced 
ate dosigns into the jars af the Apacho, a 
great deal of geomntric: conventionaliza- 
Hon necesarify taking place. ‘Thus, the 
Wagaing tails of the-animaly hore repre- 
sented! are nothing but two short rows of 
black: stitches diagonally disposed, while 
the fis fingers of tlie men are simply thut 
umber of black stitches fn a row, ench 
being kept apart from its neighbor by a 
white stiteh, 

‘Tho main body of the Hasket is deoor- 
ated! with fifteon concontria hands, eon 
sisting in part of geometric, in part: of 
mingled geometric and realistic motives: 
‘This arrangement of the decorative field 
into convontric bands is more or Tess 
Fronownced charactoristio of Apache 
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basket ort, and will bo found further illus 
trated in the trays already referred to, 
‘The first band, starting from the bottoms, 
consists of u series of terraced figures with 
inverted bases, and is only partly visible 
in the photograph, ‘The sévond band is 
‘compoted of a series of alternating crosses 
and quadripeds, presumably dogs; the 
third hand i a simple: checkered pattern 
bounded, above and below, by black coils. 
Tt will he observed, by a reference in the 
figure to the upper left hand part of this 
last hand, that the bonnding coil ehds a 
stitch higher than it starts: in other 
words, true circles are impossible in. the 
oviled technique, and must be- replaced 
by rounds of a spiral, Alternating man 
‘and vertically disposed diamond anil cross 
make up the fourth Inn, followed in the 
fifth by a scooud area of chuckerwork: 
tho sixth and is made up of a series of 
alternating wm and dog with suporim 
posed cross, the seventh of a third cheek- 
ered field, and tho eighth of a second sox 
jes of inverted terraces, The ninth bind 
is practically the comter of the decotutive 
fio} and hus tho most elaborate designe 
of alls man, Gross, followed by a three 
pronged figure (possibly » rain symbol), 
aud deor or dog (the door ax arranged 
in two groups of four each, the dows in 
‘one of three and ne of two), are the 
design clemonts in the order given, A 
fourth area of checker work, without 
the lover bounding coil’ in black noted 
before, forms the tenth bund ; the eleventh 
hand is another series of inverted terraves, 
thix time in black and white instead of 
solid black. A series of logs forms tho 
twelfth, n fifth fletd of chockerwork the 
thirteenth, still another series of inverted 
terraces the fourteenth, and a series of 
alternating mam and dog, the men being 
connected by horizontal Tines, the fifteenth 
‘on meek hand, followed hy 4 fixishing eoit 
in Muck. ‘The six bond of checker work 
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may be looked ‘upon as 1 
decorative fields. 

A curious point comes out on a careful 
study of the ninth band, illustrating: the 
difficulties the basket maker encounters in 
mapping out, in hor minil’s eye, the size 
and recurrence of elements in a restricted 
field. Ordinarily the eross is followed by 
the ihree-pronged figure, yet onew out of 
the thirtesn timos that the group ocenrs, 
the reverse order is followed. An exain- 
ination of the actual specimen, for the 
photograph fails us kare, will convince the 
visitor that this i not due to mere for- 
getfuiness on the part of the maker, ‘To 
follow the usual order would have brought 
the elenients into contlict with the adjoin 
ing man and deer; in other words, an ine 
aecurate majping out, at the start, of the 
decorative Feld left ton little space xt the 
end for the proper carrying out of the 
initial idea. BRS, 


king off six 








WO PAIUTE MYTHS. 
MILE two stairies that follow ani solésted 
from series of Paiwto myths re- 
contly obtained from ‘Tony Tillo- 
hmsh, a young Paiute Tndian from the 
southwestern part of Uiwh, a typically 
semi-arid section of our country chara 
terized, among other things, by the washes 
for arroyos thit are incidentally referred 
to in the first of those myths, AM the 
myths obtained from ‘Tony were dictated 
to the writer in tho form of Txinte In 
‘Ginn text, and it is intended, us soon as 
time and opportunity will allow, to ypub 
lish the whole body of tuyth in) text-and 
earofully worked ont translation as one 
of tho series of anthropological publica- 
tions of the Thiversity Museum. ‘Tho 
translition of the two myths here offered 
‘ox proliniinary specimens of Paiute mv- 
thologs, while not rigidly literal, is suffi 
iontly s9 to presnrve both the exact con- 
tent und spirit of the Tdian original, 
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‘The chuructors in thes myths, ax 
Indian wgthology geaerally, re beasts 
und hieds; not mete speaking animal 
the manner of an Elopian fable, but <n 
pernaturilly endowed Inimumn beings who 
livod om earth before the coming of ten 
and who were Inter tranaformnd into their 
present shape. The Human and animal 
characteristics of these beings interplay 
constantly in tie mythologs. Newdliss ta 
sag, tho older Indians,, particularly such 
1s have hoen but little affect! by contact 
with tho ideas af the whites, boliovw ikeualy 
in the truth of these mytle Such guns 
we Sparrow Hawk and Gray Hawk wre not 
ty them the mere idle fancies of nn hone 
of story-telling, ont the mytholbgiee proto- 
types of still powerful beings, boings 
whose supernitural aid tive meslicindian 
strives to obtain. Charactoristio of Paiate 
istholouy’in particular ie thw yn 
of song as an element of sayeth 
some nf tho chareters, indeed, regularty 
sing their jmrts: A considerable wun 
nf such mith sons were taken down om 
the phonograph and will bo ineoxparatod 
with the myths to which they belong when 
these ate oifereil to the jinblie, 
































TIE STHATAGEA GF WOOD Hv. 


At that place dwelt Wood Rat, and 
once to the Deer and Mountain Shoop 
people he maid, “Ho there! do’ yor all 
come to ome pliee nad have 9 round 
dance!” said he. “What is it that Wood 
Tut save?" anid the Deer and aly the 
Mountain Sheep, **To my. place do 
0H all come.arnd hye a dance? that ix 
what ho says."*snid some, And ao at his 
place they had u round dances "Moe Deve 
and Mountain Sheep danced (he round 
anion while that Wood Rat and two. from 
axnong the Deer and Mountain Sheep, 
from each, wat together at tho sie of the 
ronnd danco that was taking place and 








talked with oue another as men-an wont 
to do in council, 

One young Mountain Sheep was th 
first to sing for the dance, and in this wise 
ho sang, 

Murine Hhromgh the sandarat Ie goes 

eg ly knw 








sang wong thus up to neatly in the middie 
of the night. ‘Then one youn Deer sang 
for the dance after him, wnd-that one sang 
in this wise, 
Visthle: are the sm 
Delats, footprints 


ootyeintis font: 





sang along this up to th break of day: 
Avid then that Wood Tat went right into 
{hy round-daneing line and joined hands 
with the Diwr and the Mountain Sheep 


buck who had heen inging: In this wise 
sung ho ak bw stood moving along between 
the two af th 








Who fnitest 1 say: you sell cow your 
ey, SH WHE owe SUE eye, 
fund thoy all elosed their eyes. ‘Thaw both 
of ttvem through the neck just abave the 
‘ollar bone he stabbed with his knife, and 
having treated them thas, ho began: to 
weup, “Oh! what has happened fo theni 2” 
anid Wood Rut, and tea he suid, “Ho 
thore! do yut all yo and retura again into 
tHhat lund whieh you own. And then at 
tho setting yondet of the sun T ghall burn 
Ahvan ou perme.” “It is well,” said those 
Deer and. Mountain Sheep, and they ar 
rival into their own land, But Wood 
Rat ett up the two at that place and what 
eaves and branches yt had butehervd 
Mien on be set afl, And the Deer and 
Mountain Sheep, weing the blaze from. 
far, said, “tn that way it will be, he did 





Pha rotors to the ‘pweuliar walke-of the 
‘uuonnitatn sheep, 

“This refers fo thy footprints of the deer 
Muriige the Dmg wenn, 
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indood say: Survly it starts a-burning at 
his house.” But Wood Rat om up the 
meat into thin slices im order that he 
might preserve it for food. 

AAs be lind first spokon, so did Wood Rat 
continge to apeak from time to time, and 
every time fe commanded a roand dance 
to tnke place. Now thow Deer and Moun- 
inin Sheop did say, “For whut reason does 
‘bo always say, *Yon shill have your eyes 
lowed ns son dance,’ in euch words «peak 
ing?” And one time again he announced 
in « loud voice that they should enme to- 
gether (or a round dance. “Ob! said 
they, “let ue all go and have a rownd dance 
at his place, as he says Aud in very 
ood they bad the round dunce nt that 
place 

Now one young Mount 
their wont, 7d sing, 














heep, ws was 


Moving through the mundwash be goes, 
‘kicking up Iie knees, 


sand as those before him bail done, so sid 
he, sang for The dance mp to nearly in the 
middle of the night. And then one young 
Deer did also sing for the dance, and a» 
thowe hefore Kin bad sung, s0 aang he, 


Visible are the sanumer footneints, foot 
prints, footprints 


‘hen that Wood at sang for the dance 
as in times hefore then he had dane. One 
of the Deer bucks together with » Moun 
tain Sheep back stood on either side of 
im ns they danced slong. As in times 
before then he started in to sing along, 


‘When indeed Tsay it, you will close 
OUF eyes, yum will close your exes, 


but this time = young Mountain Sheep 
harely peeped out from behind his nearly 
cloned eyelide ns he itanced along. “He ix 





claimed just as Wood Kat was indeed 
about to stab them. Wood Rat ran off i 
haste and seampered dows under 1 rock. 
‘The Rountain Sheep tuck atruck nt it 
with his horns, anid as soon as ho had 
dome #0, the rock was aliutiered to pieces. 
“As far as Tier, perhaps, does the stary go, 


THE COXTENTION OF SIANKOW TAWE AND 
GUAY IAW, 


At that place were people once «aun 
ing for the hunting of juck-rabbits, 
Now a certain one among them gave his 
wife » beating, whereupon that woman 
tains. “Theres 
wy Hawk dwelling up on w xnow- 
covered peak and with him was his smother. 
When that Gray Hawk went off in yonder 
dlizvetion, then there in the midst of the 
mountains did he fiud the woman and 
homo to his hoose be retaened with her. 

Now those who were camping for the. 
hunting of jack-rabbits began to niise tlw 
woman anf they called upon the white- 
breasted one® that he might find her. Avid 
starting from the edge af the land ho flew 
about Iooking everywhere but on the 
mountain peak, which still was left, Ac 
son as if commenced 46 he evening, he 
retienet and arrived where they” were 
camping for the hunting of jack-rabbits, 
SI have not seen her.” he suid, “but still 
that snow-covered peak ix left,” said the 
white-broasted one. Early in the morning 
Ihe went off to look over the stiow-corened 
peak and om it be found the worman, found 
that Gray Hawk was having her to wife, 
Back whence he camo fe returnoid, back to 
those camping for the hunting of jnck- 
rabbits, “What say you all that you will 
do to him?” said he. “Not easily to be 
overcome is Gray Hawk, and with him it 
is that dwells that woman. What, then, 
think you all to do:to him?” thus spoke 
that white-breasted one. ‘Them ‘soine one 


2A white aquatic hind, something Ike a sen- 
ll. 
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suid, “Let ie call upon Sparrow Hawk? 
“It is well,” they said, anil proceeded toeall 
upon that Sparrow Hawk. ‘To him they 
maid, “Go now and lead the woman away 
from Gray Hawk. Thus after having 
Hono to her, for your wife you shall have 
ther,” aid they who were camping for the 
huriting of jack-rabbits. 

"Then there in the doorway wes Sparrow 
Hak sitting nnd kept a-singing, “What 
say you all that you will do to that one, 
Gray Hawk? Not easily to be overcame 
ik he, he who has gréat power. Will you 
slay him?” said he as be sat there in the 
doorway. Only his fesh it was that did 
40, singing as he sat, but that soul of his 
to yorer mountain peak departed and 
to his older brother’ eae. ‘Thex upon 
arriving he took hold of the woman and 
aaid, “This wonan here i mine, having 
heen given to ne for a sife. Do sou, 
fhen, withoot saying anything. give her 
up to me.” “I shall not give her to you, 
for mine she is, having been taken up by 
‘mo,” said Gray Hawk. “Do not say that, 
say T! Quickly let her go, for mine abi is, 
having been given i me for a wife, that 
fs what say.” “But mine she is, having 
beet taken up by me Why, then, shall T 
give. her up to sou?" “Without saying 
quickly let her go! Otherwise T ahall 
slay you," said Sparrow Hawk. “It is 
well, In no case shail 1 let her go. T are 
twot if you Kill me,” eaidl Gray Hawk ax 
he held her by her arm: that Sparrow 
Hawk war holding hor by her other arm. 

"It is well.” said Gray Hawk. “If you 
are angerod, in what way would the earth 
appeur, sy youl” ‘Then avid that Spar- 
row Hitwk, “When T am angered, the 
earth would become filled with fog. And 
as for you?" “When T am angered, the 
mountains would all go-up in dust. thon 
all would ho: Tovel spnce.” said that Gray 
Hawk. And then said Grey Hawk to his 
mother, “Should The killed, all my body 
‘yo shall boil” ‘Thent one of the woman's 
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arma he wrenched off, ami between them 
both they divided ber body, eaeh pulling 
her to himself. After they liad done s0, 
Sparrow. Hawk slew Gray. Hawk, and 
after he had gathered together all parte of 
the woman's body, all that had formed hee 
body, Ke restored ber to ber farmer self. 

‘Then the mother of Gray Hawk boiled 
Kim us he had told her to do, ‘Then, 
when it dawned upon the earth, coming 
down from the sky was heard « noise of 
flapping wings, and on tho rim of tho 
Iwurket wherein be had heen hoiled be lit 
sand aung thereon, “Sparrow Hawk I shall 
go and slay.” And them ie mother suid, 
“Is it of a stranger that you speak, of one 
‘who ix no kin of yours, seeing that you 
talk of going to kill?" “No, thus [ say; 
‘but that oe yonder slew me too,” and 
towards the eamp of the jackerabbit Inn- 
fers he flew. “Oh! Gray Hawk hu come 
to do us ill” said those who wore camping 
for the bunting of jack-rabbits, ne they 
fied in haste, but that Sparrow Hawk just 
lav beside his wife and sang, a8 though 
nothing were happening, Gray Hawk 
srooped down upon hin, thinking to hold 
him down, ut in vain; whereupon that 
woman lie took hold of, Both of ther 
tried to tear her away from each othier. 
Now Gray Hawk strack above him with 
his wing, but merely. grazed his head. 
“Nearly, my elder hrrother. slid you ill 
ney" ssid Sparrow Hawk And then their 
mothers ted them away in diffrent dirce- 
tions. “Do you act az thongh you were 
strangers to each other?" said the two old 
women, at they held on to their sons. 

Did any of you hewr something wake 
noise on the other side fam here? 

Eowsnn Sarr. 

‘Gray Hawk ts consideryd Sparrow Hawk's: 

Mer brother” 


*This last sentence i¢ addressed by. the 
narrator of the story auditors Tt Is 
‘not to be Titerally cowstrued, bit ts merely 
conventional way of ending a anyth by Way 
of chaning the subject. ‘The auditors are 
expected 0 answer "No. TAM not.” 
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New Members 


AT THE MAY AND JUNE MEETINGS THE FOLLOWING WERE ELECTED TO 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE MUSEUM: 


Fellowship Members 


EW, CLARK 


MRS. GEORGE W. ELKINS 


DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Sustaining Members 


MRS, CHARLES 8, COXE 
MRS. WILLIAM H. JENKS: 

J. LEVERING JONES: 

MRS, J, VAUGHAN MERRICK 


MRS. THOMAS MCKEAN 
MRS, EDWARD K. ROWLAND 
MiSS CAROLINE SINKLER 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


‘Annual Members 


Miss ANNA GOODWIN BALDWIN 
MRS. J. C. BRADLEY 

MRS. JOSEPH P. BRINTON 

MWRS. A. M. BOYD 

JOHN H. CARR. 

MRS. FRANCIS TAYLOR CHAMBERS 
MRS. FREDERIC T. CHANDLER, 
MRS. GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 

MRS. W. HARRISON EISENBREY 
MISS HENRIETTA 8. ELY 

MRS, L. WEBSTER FOX 

MRS. D.C. FRANCE 

MRS. JOHN MANDERSON FRIES 
MRS. JOSEPH 8. GIBB 

JW. HAMER: 

MRS. WILBUR FISK HAMILTON 
H.H. HARRISON 

THOMAS S. HARRISON 

MRS, THOMAS S. HARRISON 

MiSs ELIZABETH HASLAM 

C. 8 HINCHMAN 

MRS, CHARLES &. (NGERSOLL 
REV. EDWARD WM. JEFFERYS, 5.7.0. 


0 


MRS. GEORGE K. JOHNSON 
MISS MARY P. KLAPP 

MRS. WILLIAM J. LATTA 

MRS. CHARLES H, LUDINGTON 
MRS. JOHN BLAIR MacAFEE 
MRS. FRANKLIN McALLISTER. 
MISS CATHERINE K, MEREDITH 
SAMUEL VAUGHAN MERRICK 
MISS HELEN K, MORTON 

MISS FLORENCE NEILSON 
JOHN 8. NEWBOLD. 

Miss MARY PAUL 

CHARLES & PUGH 

SAMUEL REA 

MRS. CHARLES ROBERTS 
MISS F. ROSENGARTEN 

MRS. C, W. RUSCHENSEAGER, 
MRS. DAVID RUTTER 

4. OTTO SCHWEIZER 

MRS. WILLIAM SIMPSON, Jr. 

P. F. THOMPSON, 

4. BARTON TOWNSEND: 

4. BRINTON WHITE 
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Membership Rules 
THERE ARE FOUR CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MUSEUM: 
FELLOWS FOR LIFE; WHO CONTRIBUTE 6... c0.c0csce scot cceeteveseeenen 919000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF |... 5 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF 0 


ALL CLASSES OF MEMBERS ARE ENTITLED TO THE FOLLOWING PRIVILEGES: 
ADMISSION TO THE MUSEUM AT ALL REASONABLE TIMES; AN INVITATION TO 
ANY REGULAR RECEPTION GIVEN BY THE BOARD OF MANAGERS AT THE 
MUSEUM; INVITATIONS TO ALL LECTURES GIVEN AT THE MUSEUM: THE 
MUSEUM JOURNAL; COPIES OF ALL GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
THE MUSEUM, AND FREE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 





IN ADDITION TO THE PRIVILEGES TO WHICH ALL CLASSES OF MEMBERS 
ARE ENTITLED, SUSTAINING MEMBERS AND FELLOWS RECEIVE, UPON REQUEST, 
COPIES OF ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE MUSEUM. 
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EGYPTIAN SECTION. 
‘THE RONLEY B. COKE JUNIOR EXPEDFEION, 


HE first number of the Mcseow 
Jouuxat contained a brief notice of 
tho fourth Eoxuer B, Coxe Jos10x 

Expédition to Lower Nubia. In this mxem- 

ber T propose to give some further deta 

of that part of the work which was carried 
on noar Halfa, whilo in the next number 





24 wy knoir, by Queen Hatshepsat, which 
is familiar to all tourists who make the 
traditional exeursion from Half to the 
Pulpit Bock and the Second Cataract. 
‘This temple was excavated by Captain H. 
G. Lyons some years ago, and a little north 
of if, though almost silted up with sand 
when we first saw it, is another temple of 
which first Rosellini and then Captain 
Lyons cleared what now proves to he only 








Mr. 0, Le Woolley will describe his studies 
of the castle and town of Karande, and 
bis excavations of the twentieth dynasty 
tombs at Anibeh. In 1909 we selected ns 
‘2 promising site for exploration the place 
alled by the ancient Egyptians Behen, 
which is on the west bank of the Nile 
about three miles south of Halfa. Almost 
the only visible monument of antiquity 
‘was the eighteenth dynasty temple built, 


Pie &—Inher Portitivation ot the Town of Bohen. 





‘ssinall portion. All else was desert and 
and waste with a few bricks cropping up 
here and there. 

In 1908 we traced the principal lines of 
the ancient town and fonnd that it bad 
been enclosed by a remarkable weries of 
walls making a cireuit of about a mile, 
of which area again about half was pro- 
tected by strong inner fortifications. ‘The 
character of these walle may he seen from 
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Vig, 10—"Peuple of Awenhotey A su 





undead by Weliate’ Dwellings 

















Fig. 11—Excuyating the Touplo of Amenhotep Tat Behen. 
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which shows the wall between Hat- 
sheprut’s temple and the northern temple, 
uncovered by us in these two sensons for 
distance of over one hundred yards 
Tmmediately to the north of this great 
inner wall is the area shown in Fig. 10. 
‘The stone pillars mark the forecourt of 
the northern temple 

















and the space in 





mples, in a sort of pit below the aur- 
rounding hows 

In the order of our work, however, 
phot shown in Fig. 11 comes carlior 
than that shown in Fig. 10, for it shows 
the earlier stages of our digging as it 
appeared in February of this year after 
several weeks of labor. Only part of the 























Fig. 12—Buttrem to Fortigention Wall, Markt with 


front of that from left to right ix oc 
pied by priests? dwellings. ‘These dwell- 
ings are raised each on the rains of the 
last in four distinct levels, the highest 
floor boing flush with the top of the pil 
lars; so that the tomple must have stood, 
just as ancient writers describe Egyptian 














Latters fo Show Levels, 


temple is yet visible, and im the fore- 
ground the trucks are running over a level 
higher than the tops of the walls’ shown 
in Fig. 10, It was a long and laborious 
task, for the depth of sand to be shifted 
and run ont into the river or else on to 
the low lying dosert was never loss than 
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teryanil sometimes fifteen fest. It may be 
useful fo tuko the highest buttress seen in 
Fig. 9 a5 a scale. This buttress is shown 
moro in detail in Fig. 12; it is soventeon 
foot high from its top to the level of its 
founilutions, This scale then represents 
four yory distinct historical periods, Bo 
sinning at tho top therv is three feet which 
waa ocotipied by a building of the date of 
the Roman Eupiro (A). Next 16 this ix 
throe feo which. eorresponds to the twen 
tioth, nineteenth and) Inte eightoonth 











soumsaL 





some painted stone jars wore founil in 
them, But they are most 
the study of the domestic lit 
hearihe and granari 
grinding stones and the owns, and we 
have left all the undgcorated pottery: 
Iving exaotly na its owners left it under 
tho floors of the dwellings. 

But tho privespal: pila 








are in place, the 





«of intorest is 
of coures the temple, of which a near view 
ia given in Fig. 13. Wp found thal neither 
Nosel though they tnd 














ni nor Tayons, 








Fig, 1) 


dynasties (B). Below this is four foot 
representing the early eighteenth empire 
(©); and below this agnin is. seven foot 
which corresponds to the twelfth dynasty. 
Except the topmost, that of tho Roman 
Empire, thes» periods are represented by 
istinct md well marked floors over the 
whole area shown in Fig. 10, 

‘he priests! dwellings, which extended 
on the far side of the northern templo 9s 
‘well, yielded few antiquities, thongh one 





each the sliigular good fortune to find x 
piece of twelfth dynasty inscription, had 
gone below the topmost visible floor 
of the temple nor dng: its outlying pre 
cinots: We have now cleared to ity out- 
side termintis wall and have sone down 
to the foundation inside and ontside, The 
resuilt of this has been to show that the 
building underwent many restorations and 
reconstructions. ‘The temple in #0 fat as 
it has been visible hitherto was entirely 














‘or two inscribed stelae and some hand- 9 New Empire temple, built, as wo found 
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‘completo evidence in inseriptions to slow, ivans th 
by Amenhotep I, Ye continued in use up 
during the nineteenth and twentioth buillis 


Live ten 





For in taking 
v2 the floor of Amenhiotep’s 
nd. face downwards used 
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Hig. 1. — Doorway sot tip to King Anbiues by “thal. 


dynasties, and the cartouche of one of the 
Tait Ramessids ypeare in a stela carved 
on the diorway. -But thie was not by any 


As pavement a fine inserihad doorway 

Which is one of the ohinf prizes of the your 

and is now in the Muse) (Pig. 14), 
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a of 
4, the first King Hatshep 
® mon Of the twelfth dynasty we found no 
rare statues this year, though it will be remen 
e name and bered that in hen digging the 
tw onling cen we found the 
ie architray tuette an ry of Karyn 
Fig. 15—Statue of ¢ ye Amebenhat 
T + prizes are all of the 








asty. At the upper eigh- 
nasty level opposite the f 









in Fig. 9 wa 
Aah 











temples 
with 


which remains 





Jination to the ¢ 





temples and extending 
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boaring the same names were found in 
digging the houses. ‘The first is of 
hard stone resembling diorite carved in 
flat relief withont much detail, and 
bears the name of Ashmes, a scribe, 
named no doubt after the eclebrated 
king. Thin statuette was allotted, in 
accordance with our coutract, to Khar- 
tum. ‘The second (Fig, 15), made in a 
similar stono, it» remarkably fine piece 
of statuary of a very rare typo. It ropre- 
tents « scribe sented in tho traditional 
attitude of the letter writor. His name 
and titles are written on huis kilt, on the 
podestal, and on his forearm, ‘They in- 
form. us that he wat named Amenembat, 
that bo was scribo, # “king's friend” 
and “overseer of the king’ workmen.” 
Tho figure is unquestiouably eighteenth 
dynasty by tho style of the writing; and 
the place in which it was found agrees 
with the opigraphical evidence, Judged, 
however, on purely artistic grounds, it 
might well have been ascribed to an 
earlior dato, and it is in every way a very 
remarkable specimen. 

‘With this seated statuette, which iv now 
{in the Musotim, was found a small figure 
teatite, beautifully 
In this he is ropresonted in 
the conventional attitude of the eighteenth 
dynasty, his knees awathed in a long robe 
which covers the arms up to the wrists, 
It is expooted that the Sudlin Government 
will allow this slo to come to the 
Museum, 

‘Tho remainder of the apecimens 
brought from this site in the prosent ven- 
ton comprise several eighteenth dynasty 
stelne and some very handsome painted 
stone jars of the same date. 

Of the twentioth dynasty, from tombe at 
Anibeh, we have obtained some beautiful 
cabinet specimens which will be described 
in n subsequent number of the Jocwsar. 


D. Raxnat-Maolyen. 








BABYLONIAN SECTION, 


TILE PRONUNCIATION OF THK “INRRPANLE 
ASCE” AOCOWDING TO 4 JEWISH 
TEXT IN THE stUSEUM, 


E of the mysteries of Biblical 
scholurship is the correct form aud 
Pronunciation of the name of the 
God of Israel. ‘This name consists of four 
consonants which may be represented in 
English by the lettors YHWH. But tho 
vocalization of tho word known to Eng- 
lish readers, “Jehovah,” is a fairly 
modern invention, arising inthe middle 
ages," in fact a philological monstrosity. 
The Jows themselves, according to their 
own tradition, had given up tho publio 
pronunciation of thi word before the 
Christian era, and yhile there is evidence 
that the knowledge stil aurvived in eso- 
toric circles among the Jews? the tra 
tion of the pronunciation was at last 
utterly lost to them. hey pointed the 
Tetragrammaton (j, ¢, YHWH) with 
Yowel points, indicating that another 
word should be pronounowd in ite stead, 
and it ik this other word “Lord? which 
in almost all the translations of the 
Bible, down to tht more weientific at 
tempts of modern times, represents the 
sacred name. In the King James Version 
it ie spelled in capitals to distinguish it 
from the same word ntod na an epithet. 
But a tradition of the pronunciation 
survived, as is so often the case with our- 
rivals, in cortnin unorthodox. quarters, 
‘The Greek Fathers ‘Theodoret and Epiph- 
aniue report that the Samaritans main- 
tained the pronunciation a8 "Tage, and 
the present writer haz discovered in 
Samaritan document of the beginning of 


















‘See Moore in the Hi femorial Volume, 
1 Selggr in the Harper Memorial Volume, 


*Soe Arvold. “The Divine Name," ete. 
Yournat of Biblical Literature, XIV, 
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eenth eoutury an 





the ni Arabio tran~ 
scription of the name which is to be pro- 
nounced Yahweh, or Yahweh® Similar 
forms are also found in early magical and 
gnostic papyri On the basis of such 
traditions and on philological grounds 
there has arisen tho modem sciont 

i Yahweh (generally, tho 
English, spelled Jahweh), 














Pi tion Bow! 





Engaged in deciphering the collection 
of “Jewish” incantation bowls in the Mu. 
eum, I have com 
the first ti 





upon @ text which for 
in the Tuduistic field cer- 





Rice Jour. Bid, Lit., XXV, p. 4. 
cera} soe the writer's Samariians, p21 

‘Delemnann, Bidelstudien, p. 1 € (nk. tr, 
Bivie Studles, p. $23)- 
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tainly represents the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton. In tho bow! in ques- 
07)%, there is read the adjuration 
thot the evil spirits shall not appear to 
a coriain man and his wife. ‘The mane 
tho Aramaic (the characters 
the Jewish square script)* i 
manana son of Mami; his wife’s name 


daughter of X (the 











is Tepandarmod, 


} showing the “inetable nai 


mother’s name is mutilated) 


I give these 
mstances in order to indicate that we 








‘in the center of the field of the eut, 1 & 
from the top. 

*The Hebrew letters he and cheth are repre- 
sented by the sare character in this script. 

‘In our Mlustration the letters of the name 
fare reinforced (0 order to distinguish them 
from the rest of the text 
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are dealing with actual personal’ names, 
not with arbitrary magical formulas, 

Now the man's name which | have 
transcribed above in Hebrew characters is 
one that cannot be at once explained from 
Somitic or Iranian philology (iost of the 
names in the bowls aro Persian). ‘The 
first four characters, however, aro natu 
rally read Derik, Aramaic for “blessed.” 
This. muggests good Jewish names. like 
Baruch (the Hebrow equivalent of the 
Aramaic form), Boreebiah, ete, But the 
typical Jewish namo (like ancient Semitic 
names in generil) contain a divine 
cloment in composition, Bervshinl = 
“BRE-Yahu (or Yah)", = “Yahu-bar 
blossod” (Yahi being an easlior form of 
YHWH, or its contraction); Baruk, or 
Rorik, likewito-—"Blesaed-of-Yahu,” We 
expect then aftor our first component 
“plowed” the divine name, Now the sim 
plost roading of the five following char- 
fcters (we must supply the yowols) gives 
Yahbeh; but b was probably soft and the 
transliteration might bo more exactly rep 
resentod by Yahooh, ‘This is the Yuhwoh 
or Yahweh, as itis also apolled, of modern 
critical avieniea, 

How came the exorvist to spell aut this 








__ divino name occurring in the compesition 


of a personal name? Certainly no Jow 
of the period (the bowls bolong to the 
sixth or soventh century A. C.) pro- 
Houtioed that namo, nor in any nate: 
composition in the OL] ‘Testament is the 
‘Petragrammaton used; it is represented 
by Yeho-, or -Fahu-Fah. My theory to 
explain the peoutiar phenomenon is this: 
the name of the exoraist’s client was 
Baruk, “or Berik, or Berckiah (or the 
like). But in spelling the name the 
exorcist has by x jew dexprit spotted it 
out; he has expressed the pronunciation 
of the ineffable name: beenuse of its mag 
ical potency. As it were he confronts tha 
devils with his happy etymology: you 
‘eannot touch this man, for his very 














is talisman; 1 will pronounce that name 
for you, and whem you hear it, you will 
tremble and flee. ‘To he ware, only 9 
mighty conjurer would dare to express 
the magieal energy latent in an ordinary: 
name. Now plays on nantes are most 
common in Semitic antiquity (ef. Jemat 
play on Peter =“stone"), but in the pres 
eht case the conjurer was giving the 
voritable otymology af the word. 

Of course this was not orthodox* Did 
the conjurer get his kiiowledge of the 
pronunciation of YHWH from an ¢so- 
toric Jewish tradition? Or did it possibly 
‘come to him by way of Greek magio? "This 
theory would explain the 6 as the third 
letter in tho name—ef. "ae. Howevor 
this may be, ho knows enough 10 interpret 
orreetly and practically a Jewish name 
Which was charged with magic potency. 

Tk may be added that in others of these 
toxts* T had alroady discovered the same 
combination van). in connections require 
ing thit it should bo understood ax a 
divine name, and had already propowd 
that it was nothing elve than Yahweh, 

JA. Mownaosexnx, 


MEDITERRANEAN SECTION, 
SOULPTOUES PROM LAKE NHAC, 


MONG the marbles which baso been 
prewanted to the Musoum by Mrs, 
Lney Wharton Drexel are « number 

from Lake Nomi. ‘They vary much in 
artistic merit and all date from imporial 
Roman times, but some of them reproduce 
motives from the great period of Grook 
sculpture. Ono of tho most interesting 
is a broken figure of Eros bending his 
bow (Fig. 17). ‘The teft leg is gone 
below the knee, the tes of the right foot, 
the right arm from the shoulders and the 








it Jn ® ghesiton how far the epithet “Jew- 
ntti be nppiog Ele Wie 

“One bow! published by a. Geran seholar 
contalna it, but it has remained unrecognized. 












C. The Eros of Praxitoles 
a5 ¢ fami rks ae we 
some the an Pau- 
face, t00, nf ly destr had pr 

has been replaced in plas most by soil. 





















Although this picce of dav which he 
from imperial Roman times ¢ ive is One 
Pra: and it is not unlit house quietly 
the artist who carved it wa r ating that 
the work of the great mi ef me of his 
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statues destroyed. The sculptor leaped dodieated it in het native town of ‘Thes- 
from his seat saying thut if his Kros und pite. Like good stories this is prob- 
his Satyr were lost he find worked in vain. ably apocryphal and our statue, though 











Fig. 18—Faun trom Lake Nem! 





‘Then Phryne told him not to be alarmed, perhaps indirectly influenced by the 
that nothing had happened, but th 


und out which was his most bea 








sho famous Eros, is not, so far aa we know, a 
copy of it 


Another marble 





had 
tiful statue. She then chose the Eros an 






from Take Nemi 
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worthy of note ix « youthfal foun with 
Jeft leg advanced, leaning 
stump. Ho ie nude and has re 
hig loft arm and behind his back a par- 
tially empty wine akin, About his head 
is « garland of pine needles and canes. 
‘The animal character of the faun is seen 
in the pointed ears and the slanting oyes, 
but the contrast with the realism of the 
Pergamene school as shown in the sloop 
ing and drunken fauna from Hercu- 
Jancum fs striking. ‘This statue may. go 
‘back to fourth century original, 


W. N. Bares. 





AMERICAN SEOTION, 


SOMK USES OF BINCH BANK YX OK 
RASTREN INDIANS. 


HE primitive Algonkian tribes of the 
northeastera United States and 
eastern Cunada have only recently 

come in for 4 share of the attention of 
field othnologists, While it in true in this 
region that outward modifications have 
renulted from forvign contact, nevertheless 
‘tho internal aspect of life among many of 
these Indians has remained practically 
unchanged, ‘Through soveral seasons of 
fiold-ork in the past three years my own 
efforts have been to institute aystematic 
research among tho half dozen or more 
tribes comprising this group, 

We havo already visited the Montagonis 
of southern Labrador, the Abenakis of 
the lowor St. Lawrence, the Passamagquod- 
dies of Maine and the Micmaes of New 
Brunswick, and special attention has thus 
far been given to the Penobscots of Maine 
and tho Malisite of New Brunswick. 

Tt has been my good fortune during the 
last three years to spend part of each 
spring and summer among the various 
tribes mentioned, and, with the other ob- 
jects of interest which I collected during 
this time, there are some which appear to 
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me to have special interest in relation to 
the urte of life, and which are moreover 
typical of the tribes which dwell in the 
northern woods whore hunting and fishing 
provide the mainstays of life. Owing to 
their roving habits, the prime requisite in 
the articles manufactured by the north. 
eastern Algonkian tribes in former times 
was lightness und indostructibility, 
Eluborate and cumbersome articles. were 
avoided, and pottery, if used at all in the 
ordinary pursuit of life, was cortainly not 
common, The bost native ingenuity was 
displayed in constructing utensils that 
could be conveniently transported or those 
that could be used temporarily and re- 
placed in a abort time when needed. 

‘Tho actual means of transportation 
also becuime highly specialized through the 
exigencies of travel, It is largely thix 
which gives the appesranee of primitive 
‘noes to the Penobscots and their neighbore. 
We find, for instance, a large proportion 
of objects made of the bark of the canoe 
birch, which has a wide distribution in the 
northern latitudes. All sorte of indispen- 
sablo articlea such as hotise coverings, 
eanoes, cooking veesels, dishos, baskets and 
receptacles in goneral, as well as a multi- 
tude of other smaller things, were con- 
strnoted of this invalnuble material, 

‘he recently acquired specimens show 
this trait quite clearly. A typical Ponob- 
seat canoe made of codar wood, arbor vitae, 
and bireh bark is shown in Fig, 19, This 
canoe belonged to Big Thunder, the Inte 
chief of the Penobscots, who is seen sented 
in the how. ‘The photograph wos taken 
about nine years ago when Big Thunder, 
then about ninety years old, attempted 
to travel in a birch bark canoo from Old- 
town, Maino, to Washington with one com- 
panion to visit the President, an attempt 
that failed owing to the sudden illness of 
the chief. 

‘Next to the canoe, perhaps the most 
significant article in connection with 
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tiansportation: is the birch bark pack 
basket, of which an 
may he seen in the collection 1 
Museum (Fig. 20). In this tongh and 
pliable receptacle, prized by the Penob- 
scots, they store anil transport the neces- 
sities of camp life. Ty means of @ codar 
bark strap passing eros tho chest, the 





cellent. specimen 
y in the 
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found in the bottom of the 
sel, which ec of a sheet of bark 
folded and fastened at the ends with ash 
splints On one oscasion 
last winter 1 challenged an old man on 
hia ability to boil water in a bark’ vessel. 














He constructed one in Jess than five mins 
utes and within half an hour Kad brought 











= 














woll-packed basket, supported on the back, 
may be borne with comfort, 

Interesting on account of their simpli 
city and the unnanal ingeniousness of the 
idea are the birsh bark cooking vessel 
In former times these wore used so exten- 
ively. that tradition, among the Penob- 
scots at least, is ailent in reference to 
any other aboriginal boiler. 





No seams 


# 


TOA Typical Penobseat Birch Bark C) 





cold water to the boiling point without 





Gamage to the vessel, although it rested 
directly on the glowing embers. He wna 


then quite prepared to boil a mes of 
beans in his improvised pot. 

An object of necessity to every Indian 
hunter among the northern tribes is his 
moose call, consisting simply of a sheet of 
birch bark rolled to form a cone and 
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fastened, "This simple affair in the hands 
of an expert is capable of imitating the 
cell of the cow momen 40 wnerringly us to 
Inte the bull within the 
hunter's Annutnbér of the calls 


range of the 





decoration of artiéles in common ase. 
These designs are often very complex. 
‘There is, however, to be found a simple 
motive which embraces all the curvilinear 
patterns from the simplest to the most 























\-Penatsicat Bire 


by well-known Indian guides and hunters 
have been recorded on the phonograph 
and are now in the Musoum, 

‘The decorative designe of the northeast- 
erm Indians may be studied from the 
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bs Bark Pack Basket. 


claborate, ‘This is the donble carve mo- 
tive which in its simplest aspect is shown 
in Fig, 21. With added interior modifi- 
cations in the center and at the sides this 
becomes mare complex until in some deoo- 
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rated surfaces the simple unit is quite 
obscured, Although the variations are 


Cc 


Fig. 21. 


intirely due to the faney of the Indian 
artist who builds up hor design from a 


Gsk) 


Fig 


siniple double curve foundation, the deeo- 
tative art of the Penobscots has its sym- 


15g. 23, 
Volical side as well. I hope that after 
further study I shall be able to give an 


Fig. 24. 
ample interpretation to this symbolism, 
which at frst seemed obsetire. 


¥. G. Srecx. 


NOTES. 


R. EDWARD SAPTR, Instructor in 
Anthropology, tins accepted the 
position of Ethnologist-in-Charge 

san the Geological Survey of Canada, 9 
post, that hax just been create by the 
Canadian Government. 

Dr. Sapir camo to the Thiversity Mu 
‘setum in 1908 a Gebrge Leib Harrison Re- 
search Fellow in Anthropology and 
in 1909 was appointed Instructor. He 
published last year in the Anthropological 





ie of the University Museum hiv 
Takelma Texts,” « collection of Indian 
suyths from Oregon, related in the original 
longue with English translations by the 
author. Daring the sammer of 1909 Dr. 
‘apie spent some time among the Tte 
Indians in Northern Utali and while there 
began a study of the Ute language and 
collected 4 number of myths. During lust 
‘winter those studies were continued in the 
Museu by tho assistance of Tony Tillo- 
hineh, an Indian youth who had como from 
his homo in Tish to the Carlisle School, 
By courtesy of the Superintendent of the 

choot the Mussum was able to take ad- 
vantage of the abundint knowledge of his 
people’s cnstoms and myths which this 
youth was found to possess. Tony re 
muuined in the Musoum till he left for his 
home in July. Out af the knowledge thus 
fwoquired Dr. Sapir hus been preparing a 
study of Paiute mythology based on the 
inyti« reeonled, and a grammar of the lan 
guage hag also boen undertaken. In. ad~ 
dition. to hie mythical narratives Tony 
song the songs of his people and over 
two Imndred of these, recorded on the 
Phonograph, taken in connection with 
the myths, will make a very fall record 
of th fess materia side of Ute oulture, 
and eave us in possession of w very 
nojable collection of dita for the stuly 
of American mythology and linguistics 

Tn undertaking his nme duties in the 
Ligh position to which he ns been 
called, Dr. Sapir will be under the neces- 
sity of delaying the completion of this 
important work, but it is hoped that a 
volume of Paiute mythology may be ready 
in about 4 year, 

While Dr. Sapir’s departure from the 
Musewm is regretted by everyone hore, his 
collengyes will all rejoice that his appoint- 
ment to the most important anthropolog= 
Yea! post in Canada is one that is likely to 
Promote the best interests of the science in 
that rich northern field where such a great 
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“work reiting to be dono in preserving the 
aboriginal records and in observing the 
ceflect of 4 new environment upon different 
peoplas towly transplanted from Europe 
in the course of the present active immi- 


gration, 


‘The Director went to Mexico in Angast 
to represent the Musmm at the Tnter- 
national Congress of Americanists aasem= 
bled thero during the centennial celobra- 
tion of the Independence of the Republic. 
During the meeting of the Congress, » 
committee consisting of delegates from 
Columbia University, the University of 
Pennsylvani, Harvard University, the 
University of Berlin and the University 
of Paris, together with a representative uf 
the Mexican Government, drew up and 
adopted a plan for the formation of an 
international School of Anthropology to 
tbe located in Mexico City with the object 
of making investigations with relation to 
the ancient civilizations of Mexico and 
the adjacent countries The five insiitu- 
tions named in the articles, together with 
the Mexican Government, are known ax 
the patrons of the school who will sppoint 
‘one represeniative each to form = govern- 
ing committee, This committee will elect 
the director of the school, whose term of 
office shall be one year. ‘The Mexican 
Government will provide suitable quarters 
for the schoo! and make.an annual sppro- 
priation for its support. Te will also 
assign to the patrons all duplicate archa= 
ological specimens that may be found in 
the course of exeavations. ‘The patrons 
undertake to provide one fellowship 
each in the school. Other properly con- 
stituted institutions may. become patrons 
upon the conditions laid down in the 
articles. 

‘Tipon approval of the plan by the ser- 
eral institutions named as patrons, the 
articles of foundation take immediate 
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effect, and Dr. Seler, of Berlin, hits been 
elected us the first dineetor of the School. 


During his trip to Mexico the Director 
of the Museum visited Yucatan and 
Usough the kindness of Seior Andamaro 
Molina and the courtesy of the owner, 
Sefior Regil, obtained permission to 
photogesph the original manueeript ‘of 
“The Book of Chilam Balam of Chu- 
mayel.” Accordingly this priceless doeu- 
ment was brought to Philadelphia by 
Mz. Molina and loaned to the Museum 
for photographing. ‘The Museum there- 
fore, now jrossesses in addition to the 
beantiful annotated imanuscript copy made 
by Dr, Berendt in 1368, 2 photographic 
copy which has the advantage of showing 
the original in its actual condition. 
Students of the ancient Maya language 
and literature have long been awaiting 
this opportunity of comparing Berendt’s 
‘copy with the original, and it will now be 
possible to publish the text with tho 
greatest possible accurney. ‘The copy in 
the Mnscum, in Berendt’s clear hand, 
is occasionally more complete than the 
original is at present, owing to the wear 
and tear to which it has been subjected. 
On the other hand it is found that some- 
times a word in Berendt’s copy varies 
from the original text. Such varintions 
can hardly be without significance in the 
‘work of so grest x Mnyn scholar and s0 
carefal = copyist as Dr. Rerendt, and 
rigid comparison of the two texte has 
been undertaken, 


Mr, Raymond Harrington, who has 
been in Oklahoma since the beginning of 
1910 bringing to a close his ethnological 
‘researches in that region bezun in 1908, 
is returning to the Museum with an ex- 
tensive collection from the tribes among 
whom he bas been living, and especially 
from those whose former seats were to the 
‘east of the Mississippi. 
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Harrington's work, which wne initiated 
by Mr. George G. Heye in 1907 and which 
has been maintnitied by him for @ period 
of four years, began among the Seminoles 
of Plorida and was later carrie! an among 
the various tribes that retogin in the 
Eastern and Southoustern States. Tt waa 
afterwards continuoil with marked! stecess 
among the representatives of thé same 
tribes yehio have Neen removed fron thair 
old homes in the woodlands and on the 
eastern coast and who, Mr, Harrington 
‘hus found, enrrini) with thei to, Oklahoma 
many of their old ceremonial objects and 
have eamfully conserved the knowledge of 
the ancient rites Im which these objects 
were wed. Perhaps the moat interesting 
part of the collections made yy Mr, Har 
Finglob duriiy the present yuar consists 
of these ceremonial objects, which inolude 
more thin a hundred of the sored fhun- 
dles around which wore crystallized the 
most ancient traditions and the moet 
solemn rites af thie poople. 





Doctor Frank G. Spock, Instructor in 
Anthropology nil assistant in the Mu- 
seum, who ie engaged in making » study 
‘of Penobscot ethnology, spent the vaca~ 
Hon iu an Indi¢n summer amp. in 
Maine, returning with the inhabitants 
fa their perraanent villages and continu 
ing his investigations ut the Penobscot 
vilinge of Oldtown and the Passaima- 
qaodily village ot Pleasant Point, Later 
fo joined a Penobscot trapper on an 
extended canoe trip, to learn the us 
tamis of wooderafi. Before returning 
to Philadelphia Dr, Speck made » hivrried 
trip of revonnaisance to the villages of 
the Molisite on the St Jolin River, the 
Bay of Pundy and Riviere du Loup on 
the Saint Lawrence, where Mr, Meshling, 
4 graduate student in Anthropology at the 
University of Pennsylvania, earried on 
investigations throughout the summer. 
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Mr. George H. Pepper, ussistant’ eur 
tor of the American Section, has bien oc- 
eupiod during almost the entire summer 
in clowning and ymtting in order the ac- 
cessions made to the Heye collections. 
‘These have been especially extensive owing 
to Mr. Harrington's successful field work. 

Daring the same period Mr. Tose has, 
with Mr. Pepper's help, catalogued all of 
this ney amntorial, which ia now thor- 
oughly prepared for study and rendy to 
be exhibited, 


Mr. J. O, Worfield, o graduate stu- 
dent in Anthropology, visited the reser= 
vations of the Pannunkey ant Mattapony 
Todisns in Virginia, with «view to Warne 
ing what traditions, if any, remain 
among thee remnants of the Powhatan 
Coufesiomey. ‘The Parourkey rewervation 
consists af alvotit $00 acres af warsh land 
Wolouging to the State, which owns also 
the 65 aes ollotted to the Matta- 
pony. The identity of botly these tribes 
has uluost disappiuned by mixture with 
the white and black people with whom 
they aro surrounded, and the loss of their 
Algonquian spots hail been nceompanied 
by the passing of the native traditions 
and habits of thought. Mr. Warfleli's 
report will be given in full elsewhere, 


Sir William ML Ramsay, Professor in 
‘Ne Ciniversity of Aberdeen, and Lady 
Rawsay will locturw st the Museum on 
Saturday afternoon, November the 12th. 
An intmductory address will be given by 
Sir William on “Archwological Problems 
in Asia Minor, Present and Pature.” ‘The 
subject of Lady ‘Ramsay's lecture will be 
“Wanderings of an Archeologist in Asia 
Minor," and will be ascompanied by lan- 
tern illustrations, 
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Miss Edith H, Hall, who, with Mr. 
Richard B. Seager, curried on work for 
the Museum Inst season on the island of 
Crete, conducted excavations ut Vato- 
‘kastro, three hours to the west of Gournia, 
‘where the began the work of cliaring a 
Tnrge town site, In the upper stratum 
wore fonnd objects dating from the end 
‘of the Bronze Ago and the beginning of 
the Iron Age; the lower’ stratum yielded 
specimens from the Middle Minoan period 
of the Brome Age. In the earlier dopiosite 
fragmenta of beautiful cups were un- 
‘earthed which mark the best period of 
‘Minoan art, Spearchends of iron and 
‘bronze, somotimes the two metals welded 
toxether, and terra cotta figures of wnimals 
‘anil godidesses were also found. 

On November 19th, Mr. ©, Leonard 
Woolley, who conduetid the excavations 
for the Eckley Brinton Coxe, Ji, Ex- 
pedition at Karanog during the Inst sea- 
‘son, will deliver an illnsteated lecture at 
the Museum: entitled Kanaxoo Osstue 
AND wom CeMEreny AT ASIBEH. 


On December 10th, Dr, David! Randall 
Muclver, Director of the Eckley Brinton 
Coxe, Js, Expedition to Nubia, 1907-1910, 
will give an illustrated lecture at the 
Musou on Tarn ‘Tatrtss oe VUnEN. 

Tt was announced in the spring that = 
course of Ieetures would be given in the 
Museum during the winter of 1910-11 
Dy eminent scholars of Enrope and 
‘America: ‘The general title of this course 
‘of Teetinres, according to the announce 
mont made at that time, is Tue Histoxr 
ov Maxrxp, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions each lecture! will be illustrated. 
‘The following is « preliminary announce 
ment of the lecturers wnd their subjects: 
December S—Da. Gnoror Guasr MAd- 

cost, of Yule University, The An 

fiquily of Man in Burope. 
January TF. F. Oartyre, Baq., of Cairo, 

Buypt, The Pyramids of Gish. 





January 14—Dn, Aura M. Tozzen, of 
Harvard University, Picture Writing 
and the Beginnings of the Alphabet. 

Juniary 21—Miss Eprre H. Hau, of 
Mt. “Holyoke College, Ancient Orete 
and the Pre-Greck Civilization of the 
Aigean. 

January 28—De. Arezer Le Cog, Dik 
rector of the German Expedition to 
Turkestan, The Ancient Civilization of 
Turkestan. 

Februnry 4—Pror- W. Max MOuumn, Wha 
Ancient Egyptians. 

February 11—Lecture to be announced 
Inter. 

‘February 18—Miss Stow, of the British 
School at Athens, The Anciont Greeks 
and Their Mythology. 

February 25—Miss Stoxx, The Acropolis 
of Athens. 

March 4—Du. Epwan Sarm, Ethnolo- 
gist in charge on the Geological Survey 
of Canada, The Origin of Spoken 
Languages, 

March 11—Dx, fPaasz Boas, of Columbia 
University, Kneironment ay a Cause of 
Variations in Man's Physical Structure. 

March 18—Du. A. A. Goronxwatesn, of 
Columbia University, Tho Institution 
‘of Totemism. 

March 25—Leetur to be announced later. 

April 1—Leeture to be announced Inter, 





Complete amnouncements of these lee 
tures will shortly be sent to all members 
of the Museum. ‘They will be given on 
Saturday. aflernoons, at four o'clock, 
throughout the winter, omitting only 
those dates that fall within the Christmas 
holidays, Each lecturer is a scholar of 
distinction, especially qualified by stndy 
or by original investigation to impart the 
most advanced knowledge on his par 
ticular subject. The course is provided 
especially for the benefit of Mussum 
members. 
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Membership Rules 


THERE ARE FOUR CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP |N THE MUSEU) 











FELLOWS FOR LIFE, WHO CONTRIBUTE . ra secseeeeees $1000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF ....., 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF . 





ANNUAL MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF 





to all Jecturea given at the Museum; the Mu 
iabdbooks published by the Muyeum, 
In addition to the privileges to which all claaaee of members. 









Publications of the Museum 





Tranwactlons of the Museum, Valumes | and tl, 2,00 wach. 





Journal of the Mureum, laiied quarterly. xinale copes, 
Gournl 


‘by Harriet Boyd: Hawes, 190%, $89 
Babylonian Section 


‘Sumatian Administrative Documents trom the Second Dynasty of Ur, 
Wart Xt, by David W. Mybemann, 1908, 81.00, 


Vol Viz Babylonian Layal and Business Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty 
‘of Babylon, 


Part 1, chlefty trom Slur, Wy J Ranke, 1906, 16,00, 
Part £ ehlofly tron Nippon, by Arno Ponbul, 2004, 90100, 


Vol. Vill: Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, NeoBabylonien 
‘and Persian Periods. 


Part 1) gilely front Nippiie, tiy A-T. Giay, 1908, $4.06, 
Vos MK: _tuninegs, Documents of Murashi Sona of Ninpur, dated in the Relgn of Arta 
meres I, hy HV. Hitnrveht and A. Ciky, 189K, 46.00, 
Vol, X< Bualness Documents of Muranhu Sone of Nippur, dated In the Reign of Oarlue th, 
by AT, Cay, 1904, 46,00 
Vol, XIVE Documents from the Temple Archives of Ninpur, dat 
wite Rulers, with complete dates. by AT, Ciny, 1900, 44. 
Vol, XV; Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in’ the reigns of Cas 
tite Rulera, with incomplete dates, yA. T, Clay, 1906, 86.00, 
Vol XVII: Letters to Gavsite Kings from the Temple Archives of Nippur- 
Part 1, by unto Readny,, 1206, $6.00 
Vol, XX: Mathematical, Matrolegleal and Chrant 
Nippur. 
Yart 1 HL ¥; Huiptecht, 1008, 48,00 






























In the Reigns of Ci 

















lcal Texts from the Temple Library of 


D, Researches and Treatises 
1k The Excavations In and Babylonia (with 120 iiluntrations and 2 tinpt), 
hy He Ve Htipeecnt, Fn mbtion, 1904, 8460 2: ae 
Egyptian Section 
Eckley 8. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia 
Volo ti Arolka, by D. RandaitAtuctver and © Teouard Woolley, 4808, 98,00, 
Val, Ie Churches in Lower Nubla, by (. S. aileham, 1910, ¥6.00 
Vola it and IV: Karanog, The Remano-Nublan Cemetery, by C, fasona 
Randall Mactyer, 1810, 420.00 RON Ok Eton ease at 
Anthropological Publications 
aay Report of the William Papper Peruvian Expedition of 1805-97, by Max Ublo, 





Vol. 1, No. 1, Ethnology of the Yoch| Indians, hy Frank G Spock, 1908, $2.0. 
Vol. 1h, No. 4 Taketnia Texts, by Edward Sapte, 1909, #2.60. 
ol. It, No. ty Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Gre 





by Fuchard B. Seager, 1810, 
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ACANAR FROM NEW KATE Yostn 
(AT ANTHEIL 


PURLASHED QUARTERLY BY THE 
UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


bxtvausrry OF 


EGYPTIAN SECTION. 


{Tm KOMLNY aL CORE xMEDITTON. 


TLR, De. MouiTver curried om at 
W ‘Hala the main werk of thi 
sewscn, luveribet in the hist 
number of the Jornxat, 1 way dotuilod 
o clear ths town and fortress of Korn- 
og, sone eighty miles to tho ort 
When the work was oomplotod* «little 
tine reunaisied wt any inpoit, amd 1 
firmed my attention. to thw arevie of thie 
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ntondent of the ‘Temple of Horns of 
Ma'am, about 1150-8, 6, and was the 
wad of a family of important local 









official A Uttle ta the southeast of the 
Lill in A lave eintery of poutine in« 
forest, Ln all Egypt (lise are the only 





stunt graves of (he New Empire that, 
tain thoér- original euperstenctuyws, «malt 
junto chappls of mud brick with vautted 
roofs, whieh are exeriod yy in solid lrick= 
work give tho effect 
of a pyrmuidion standing on » straight. 








point, 40 ue 











rig itn 





nel wt 








Wh Helek Yormime the Sperstenchire of w New 


Binplty “oh, 





uot tants of Mavani, on 
Egyptian toww of the New Rimpire, whose 
Purina eure be trnoet twhind the modern 
village of Antheh, tn the high lest, 
about two init from the river, stands an 
isolated hill whorcin ie cut w gallory-fomb 
with woll painted! rnbioty; this ix (he tomb 


of Prince Perel, w noble eho wig supers 








FA. rebort oq Hike yen te niow fn proces 
ot prepaentton. 


Aided poiliasn or hawe (Pig. 25). ‘Mie those 
walls of these chapéls wore onew covered 
with frewoos; tive in tho tombchapel of 
Mory (Fi wore painted a sted 
figure of Osiris, Anubis woighing the 
howrt and opening the door Of the hall, « 
privat clad in his leopwrd-ekin, the sacred 
tree whervin stands the goddess pouring 
water over hier two worshippers, tho cow 
Hathor uppoaring fom belind) the 
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western hills, and {li pyramid-tomb itself 
with the siummnivod figure of Mery: before 
it. ‘But the mud plaster five fallen away 
and the paintings Mave almost wholly 
tho weight e walt brick 
has broken through the vaults, 
and plunderen tly for 
Wooty uve too often vomploted: the min 
Tt wae 
in one of thive ebuipels (tint shown int 
Fig. 28) that Dr, Maelyer four 





perish 





pyramid 





ecking 








wrought hy time and weather. 





est; beliind wae a second court, which 
hud probably boon vaulted ; it Iay direotly 
the tonih proper, the st 

prow to wlileh occupied ila central, area 
aud’ jwil probably alk beens vaulted. ‘The 
wall of the esstern comrtyard) wae eon 








oy ped wp 





tinned so ne to enclose the: western, leav- 





ss a apace between the inser and outer 
this 
apace wae dividod vp by erosewalla at 


wallé about two foot wx Inches wi 





din these nar 





y seven oF eight feet, m 














Fig. Sk—tnterlan oF Chapt Forming Supers 


found the magnifleet painted «tela or 
Mery, overseor of tho King’s treasury. in 
Nubia, that ie now in tho University 
Museansn ( 

Dilapidated uw they are, the ratity: of 


these superstructures makes them very im. 














portant. Even. more remarkuble was tho 
building that large 
“dromos” Lomb in the same quarter of 
the eemoters, 
with brick pillars and an entrance to the 


stood 





Tn front was « fore-court 








Now Kawpino ‘Tornb, 





row coffins were subsidiary burials, probe 
bly 





vaults of retainore of tho too 
‘Tho whole arranyemont. recalls 
is af the enelicat 
than two 





‘mune, 








Hut of th royal to 
Kggptian Aynusties of amore 
Hionewnid yours hafore. 
These tonibs were oll cut down into the 
ke-and wore reached vithnr hy: a por: 
vl 
pyramid, whew there wns one, usually 
Handing s little west of the shaft’s mouth 





roms, 
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above the chambers; but the poorer people 
wore buried in small yeaves ronghily 
hollowed out of tho shelving ‘male fins of 
the desert plateaus or alee tt the loove sand 
below it. ‘They were encased in clay 
coffins, arith faces radely moulded in re> 
lief; tho beitur elasses hind had. painted 
wooden sarcophagi, long shew dovoured 
by white ants 





irr ie 
Met: 
tz 


Me 2t—siel 


Not a little of the interest of these 
graves lies in the fact that « good many 
of their ocupants were mumbers of the 
fame noble family, sthose ehlef represen. 
tative, Prince Ponuut, way buried ity the 
painted hill-tomb' behind the cemetery, 
‘The trocing nut of their relations and of 
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nee 
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offices will give us w connected. pigse 
ry, While their material 
longinus, thiuee wevurntely ated, will be 
y valuable, For the archaeology of a 
itilesknown period, The tombs excavated 
{net season form but a very emul! propor- 
tio of the total umber yot tobe dug, s0 
Hat nothing Hke all the evidence ie ynt 
to han, noe hag there fet been time to 





























oF Mors. 
work over what we five, bit it is olear 
that thi Pennuty of Mnam filled for 


sme generations most of the principal 
offiens of the district. ‘Thue Mery, Over- 
sor of the Treasury in Nubia, whose stele 
is tiynved above, ‘wma the aventh son of 
Prince Pennut; his youngest. aister, Thy, 


in arskear zomntan 


Songatsess of Horus of Mu’aiw, seems t0 
have martial one Hornekhi, who at one 
tim Neld.the sanio office, 'Phie Hornekht 
had mado for his eister, Tanrzom, Song- 
stress of Amen, pretty blue glaze stola 
which is now in the Thuiversity Museum, 


the frigments of ythose stata, now in the 
Musenia, show: that hy too hold office in 
Wawst, the intereataract region where 
‘Ma'am: stands. Amongst other titles of 
People nok nscesanrity connected with the 
Jamily we ave that of & person alrendy 


























Fig. Me) Sun 


Othor tons of Penuut wery series, 
priosta, and temple officials; his geauilion, 
another Pennut, who lived during the 
reign of Namesos FX (1142-1193 nc.) 
wae buried under one of the better pre~ 
servo pyramids, which he aliared with 
one Weseremnotef, presiinably relative, 
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Cone Stat 





known itt Mistins, Mesnii, Vieery of 
Ouslicn the time of Siptah; of Pontaurt, 
Captain of Droops in tho divs of Sety Ts 


of Dwaha, chief pri 
Shenyt; and of a depiuty of Wayent, Matne 
‘The torus idl bein very rickby furnished, 
and ough plundered in antiquity had 


of Horus of 
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not heen subject to that ropeated robbery 
in aticiont anil modern tines from which 
tho vewetiries al Northern Keypt have 
muffereds consemmentty, though only a 
small umber wero apened, they produced 
& considerable quantity of fine museum 
xpocimens now on exhibition. 











the paint with shiloh ther were originally 
vovered was mich faded and the inserip- 
tions had disappeared: @ more unusual 
specimen ls that-on Fig. 29, 9. hoautifully 
carved ihovgh conventionally. treated 
statuette of steatite which has boon ylaxed 
with the vitroous gloie generally ap: 











Fig, 2. 

On Fig. 28 is shown9 gfaturtto ot Maha, 
Deputy of Wawat: it iv carved in red 
aauilatone, the color ‘rightened with a 
wash of haematite ond the details picked 
out in black and ysllow. — Soveral 
statuettes of limestone wore found, but 
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Stihuotte of Glased Stentite. 





plied. 10 searnlin; it ie gatfect exeopt for 
the: feet, whieh Mave bye broken away. 
The personage represented ie yor w third 
Ponnit, whose relation to tho: great 
farnily fs not ot prosent clear, Another 
Tumarkablo object is the faience enp oF 








ite atTSEUat 


chalice on 





ig: 90; it is moulded in relict 
88 a lotuy Hower, «type no 
vase, instead of the 


in itself un- 








common; but inf 





Wig, Cu Ian Stays oF Totnn Flower 


fosnil bho glase being employed, the stem 
the Hower atvl thu 
bine 
white, and 





anil outor yx 





Hintorbor of hw dupe alte an wd 


bhi 


tho ittnur petals ure 





vounsan 


within these again are potils of a deep 
Tu the jain 
oof Phnnnt T1 were found w 


red unb as the sandstone 





statue 
tierous picves of colored faience: inlay ; 
J, which was’ prob- 
ably of wood, has disappeared, but the 
constructed ax 
titude of pri 
a cluster of papyrne reds amd 








the priginal tackgr 








glize silhoutte ean be 








showing 4 man in the 
Wi 
bullrushes. 
novel light upon one of the min 
thy nineteenth dynasty. 

Tho pottory, though pleustiful, ie not 
ght. 
part 
faithtully followed and: tut slightly de 
ped 





These threo objects throw.» 
arta of 





remarkable, the traditions of the 
oenth dynasty being for the n 





ono ourions vows has the fi 









arma and bro modlod In 
reliot, 
magnificent vessel wf Crntun fi 


rated 


it of a worn 





From an onfinished tomb eam 





while end chovolate 
of mmning spirals and 
peciruen, 
falls yor 


in ereamy 
with by 


rites 











"The 
7, Henn 


conting to 





early in’ the 
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rie 





prio! Late Minoan 1, wail should be dated 
boot 1600 

A large number of seurubs were: ob- 
tained, bowring the traditional name of 
Tholhinive TH, thit of Anienbotep, of 
Sety, of Raseses 1 anit of Queen "Tan- 
wart. "Yeo specimons were anhyies one, 
now im the Cairo Muecum, is a Inrge 
hhonrt-searab- of steatite, with its) wings 
widely extended, the markings an these 
sand oy this bok plokiel cut with gold fofls 
mother, alo of stoatite, repeemate the 
ured bieti peribed on a pectoral of: 
Donte with Yuws? hou elaspn earved out 
of ono pleco of stone: these two cane nt 
‘of the same tomb. Two saggors of beanize 
will ivory hundles were fond in) anithor 
(ob; they re of thi niynlar efghteenth 
dynanty types a smal] fragment of 1m vessel 
of bivo.and white says with Inumvan figs 
fares inolded) in reliet upon bt bore wite 
hows to the troamres (hut erly ylinilerers 
Juni istry. ©. Le Woonsaer. 








BABYLONIAN SECTION, 
ALOPR CHARAC ON AN INCANTATION HOWE 


EE incantation howls from Habylonia 
are mostly uf a prosaio anid mondt- 
nous dharioter, Ae one of the hovel, 

fat the Musenni tinally provnn,thvese vessel, 
properly inseritind, were invarted, dupll- 
eater heinge planed nt tho four corners of 
tho ous, s0 tht hy tho yurocess of eyai= 
pathiotic mugis the demons might ba jaye 
Prisonod. ‘Phy exorcismis tre of @ do= 
tunitic chutaoter, for thw Nwnikhing of all 
UW apirits fram the house and hed: «nd 
persia of the fuinily concwrnvl: By: 9 
niatural dayolopynent we find certain hurts 
‘wat cmpresonted, However. in ont dolline 
tion, destino! for ven in. thw sfiveyarda, 
5 Jy’ the hosts of th ead 

‘The inscriptions are tiresohwe repeti= 
tionis OF the mumioe nf the etl apirite and 
of the formulia which ure: efficacious to 











as 


FEY OF PRSRRMDEAREA 


bar Hien They. are of interest. to the 
philologist us original docunwrits of inter 
eating dinlgots, ‘Tho student nf relizion 
finds in timn elves counceting te ayn- 
ervtintic faiths of thw Baliylonix of nbont 
ROW A. ty With thir earlier sores. Thay 
cannot bo said to. be of getornl mtorest. 
‘Tho Museum cvlleotion contains two 
fexcoptions to this grey amunoti 
these are aaniyyne wsmnag wll the 
‘Mwy apring fmm the pas 
sion which *inakes tho world go round”; 
as love-ehinrms they will arrost the stton- 












Woinuas to gain the Jove of hwr husband. 
The (oxt ie badly mutilated, bit it appoare 
that the worn. ie childtese nd desires a 
woman's blessing of children. Thi anaroly 
prophylnctio eharnctor of bow! waggle has 
Foret ignore, nd toy biyrt ae horn, sam 
 & piece of eorreniont mngiea! material, 

But th athor inseription i worth quote 
ing at Vongth. ‘The translation rents as 
follow 

“In tho usin of the Tord: of inven 
nil arth Appointed ja this how) ts. re 
gard fo Anurs won of Durkoj, that No bo 
inflamed and inthod nd burt after 
Ahath, danglitor of Nebuzuk, 

“Prosees of oternity (#7) whieh have 
only. boon pirvisinil (2) + aw man in 
is Tart. (3) One takes irk and hot- 
hhorlis, whieh they oul sunwort, mln and 
Heppers . . . ani the mysteries of ove 
which sho hue sprinkled upon . 5 ane 
Shall sprinkle upon this Anur, son of Pare 
feof, vo that: ths Wis ipuflainied anal, kindllnid 
tum’ aflor Alinth, ilinghter of 
Nobis, wnt ins pitesion anil ity the mays 
feriee wf tow 5 picces from. his 
Womrt 














"The later part OF thw tN By fot 


Trvse Yuk Lidleale Lvtiawe oe wninteplh: 
ible passages 


THe SERED JoRNNAT, 





“Lo the nase of Hho-angel Raluiel wad 
in thi rami of Dithat the passionate.» 
the goils, thi lords of all the mystories, 
Amon, Auwa. 

‘Thia 19 w veritablo love-philire to: yain 











the affuctions ‘of w young man, Thin 
‘orifns'y weoand idyll at once rogues to x, 
ny which tho ynatnored \iel goes theongh 





her adjarations af Hecate and performs 
the proper rites to rome up love, He 
too, ww have the-dastios invoked, the Lord 
of heavon and earth, out of convent 
but more to the point are Rahiiel, whore 
amd mons love, and Dibat, a form of 
the Oriental ‘Veni Ani we in Theo 
veritta, wo Kihve the magic herbs. So far 
fe their namox can he inturproted, they 
fre all pangent in character, and 96 syn 
bolize the wat of pansion, 

For the ante reason fire ia a proper 
element in tise amalory ineuntitions, we 
Joint in (Wwe Grek and Arabic: charma 
Jn am ervtio charm publishod. hy Dowtté, 
Magis et eotigion shine l'Afrique dw Nord, 
Ps 252, tho rocipe ia voriandor, caraway, 
fmm of terobinth, Vino, cummin, yer 
igris, myrrh, blood, amt a piece of a 
irvom from) a érmelotys—in, which, hows 
ever, thie prinetple of seleotion is not evi 
dents 

‘tho inseription is too obliterated to as 
certain the madus operandi, Ts the magie 
compound to be sprinkled over the person 
of tho biloved? Or are we to tinderstand 
4 wax image of the object of passion, 
which js to be peppered with tHe hot horbs 
tis the Indy int Thooeritsns ernelly bros the 
weax figure in fire? ‘Thia woul be in bine 
with oll Rabiylonian magic, 

‘The inpeription i+ unique in the Semitic 
field, ontside of the Arabic, as it ia tha 
only erotic charm of the kind that is 
known, ‘This arouses the suspicion that 
it ia of ovcidental origin, wn is to'be cone 
‘nagtodl with the wilespread love-magic af 
the Graco-Latin worl, couched for by its 
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Hiteraturs and by the numerous original 
charm insoriptions found on. papyrus ond 
‘other materials. And. tw supposition’ ia 
proveil by an intorosting identity of ex- 
pression. 

A mist channing Jove-incantation ow 
a lond tablet hus been found at Hadrun 
metum, in the unoient Roman province 
of Africa, It has been frequently pub= 
lishod; the English rouler may be 
roferreil to Deissinann, Aible Studies, p. 
271 (—Bideistuilien, p, 28). Th it there ie 
ropwnted again ancl ujain the desieo of dhe 
irl that her lover come to her gpavra 
Basantineror dypumvotwra or tpiavea 
Hawdpevor Barantipevov,— Moving, 
tormented, wukeful,® oF “loving, mad, tore 
‘This trinity of terms? corre 
sponils to ove text “that he hw inflamed 
sarwl Kinilted nud thepn” Also, tho abe 
sere toferences to the “lwurt” betray 
Grooke origin, me to the Seunite the hare 
fe not the seat of love. 

‘Tho inscription this roprownts the 
reaction of westorn magio upon that of 
Babylonia, 1 liave found othue similar 
lies, bat thin is the most evident case. 


TOA. Mowruowmny. 























AMERICAN SECTION, 
AN ALON KEAN VIE. 


N the Indian vitlyyos af New Ergghand 
| and tho Maritine Provinces of Can= 

fa where the Penobecots, th Mali- 
site, the Micmaes and the Passimaquod- 
ties still occasionally exploit the old tales 
of their race, tho good story twllor, whe 
accustomed to make a paraie of his pitt, 
is pt to dony it altogether in the presenow 
of a stninger. When, however, friendly 
intercourse hag broken down the harci 
of is teserra and the desire to please 
comes to the sid of hie memory, his stock 














Ait fy found tao tw wn eeott 
scriptlam published ty: Wesschy., "AMITHE 
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‘of storie often proves to be fuexhaustible, 
A he ix earaful of the traditional pro- 
ictiicw of his eraft he will tell no steries 
uring the summer lest the listening 
aninkes take offense, Ht ja in winter when 
the suakes arw asleop; when the pipes ure 
Vighited after thy evening meal end the 
flickering firellght ahows his attentive tis 
feners through the smoke, thit the Indian 
story tller makes hie boldest escurstons 
into the mythioal past. As ho wouves 
around his hearers the spell of his marra- 
tivo tho actual worlil is forgotten, and in 
ity place tises & supernatural ow in which 
‘the: autora are byaste with tsaan attri. 
dutes 

From tho stories that 1 have ollected 
urine the taat ty60 years { have selected 
for presentation hore one which wxhiite 
the main chiroteristios common to m 
Jaryo body of mythology. Tn, making the 
Araualation my effort hws ten to rserve 
fhe structure of the original rathor than 
to isn at litormry form, 

Tn thie myth; the characters aw the 
Mink (Puloriue wison'), tho Fisher (0 us- 
ela pennants), « weribor of the auunie x00 
Howie! family, and a Snake, Fish 
A gieit magician, and tho first part of 
the story brings thin fact into view, In 
fhe latter part the envious Mink, the 
younger brother, having heen driven ror 
Thome for stumling ‘his older Mother's 
magic Hate, encounters the Shake, who jx 
also A magician. he unfortinate Mink, 
under the inflimee of the Suake's magic, 
ie powerless to resist hin commune, anil 
whon he is kent 10 entch felt for his bus, 
sannot choos but obey, After an uns 
cessful day's fishing, he returny empty 
handed Wy Snake, anid is informed that ho 
hisnnelf will the eaten, Hla fo then. sent to, 
feteh a stiok, und is explicitly eujainnd 
that only w straight stick will servo the 
Snake's purpow, which, as hy annonces 
it, ts nothinye Yess than to spit the Mink 
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and roast hiny in thi fire; but it poema 
tus if the steuight stick fornued au essential 
part of the Snake's mogie appuraive, 
While Mink is mournfully sooking for the 
ingtrument that is to bo weed for his own 
destruction, his oliler brother, Pishor, tak- 
ing pity ou his pllht, eomos ta his resene 
dnd froparte to hin the magic of the 
crooked stick. he story ends with a 
great demonstration of the power of 
Fisher's magic ne practice! hy Mink in 
tetuliation upon Suake, 


‘THE MAOIO OF THK CHOOKED 910K, 
pw THU Matton, 

Here camps my story, A little old 
woman aud Fisher and Mink, her (wo 
grandsons thera were, ‘Thy elder brother 
war Fishor, Of in the forest they haa 
their eanp. And dhe hunting wax bad; 
then it was thit thiy eckiné hungry. 
‘When went Finder out to hm, Wak just 
nothing hy brought home. Now he, spoke 
to hie grandmother, “Grandmother,” 
aid be, “in tho'bark basket Se my mage 
flute, Shaki it out for me, for T aunt 
lear where the mouse are.” ‘Thue fw 
spoke to his grandmother, for ho was 6 
ereut conjitrer ani hie flute wwe magio. 
Off he went, hut Hohind him, following, 
crept the Mink, bis sly younger brother. 
Now upow hin fhite Fisher blew: (he itoome 
eall—the moose lyre. 
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“bi bh ii,” ‘Thre times he blow. Now 
he coulit howe them vaneiny, those moose, 
Now he knew. Whare-to hint them he 
knew. Much mat indeod he brought 
Hore tint stay. Now again be sot ont 
aivl somewhiro he went, that Fisher, for a 
tumnting ho went again. Tat Mink, ‘his 
Younger brother, now stayed fehind. 
Quioily he stole the Hutes tiie brothers 


TIDE MUSED JOURTAT, 


angie flute hie tole, that sly Mink. Now 
as he had seen Fisher do, 20 he blew, and 
the moose started dancing again, Then 
to Fisher came w wating and he hwstened 
home, “Who has heen meddling with 
that ute,” ho said to hie grandmothwr. 
“Nobody.” be was told. Now when he 
seized the Auto ani blew, upon it, no 
sound would it make. That modicine 
fluto could be used only by the owner. 
Now was Mink in core trouble Whipped 
indeed he was, and sont aay to rons. I 
it not #0 with him even to thie day ? 

So hn wont traveling, that Mink, til it 
bognn to grow dark in the forest. “Some= 
boily’s nmoke T see rising over yomor” 
he said to himself. Soon into the wtranger 
‘eamp he camo; for hetler of for worst, 
the wanderer eame. Right thera a larg 
Snake wns lying. “I groot you, venornble 
Grandsiro,? the Mink hostoned to oxclain, 
1 nm glad of your happy coming, Little 
One, Byen this Jong timo have 1 ben 
Imngry, You shall go ishing for ma & 
tani 60 hungry for some little fishes!” “hint 
in shat the Snake said to him, Sq tho 
Mink went filing roundabout, Again it 
was evening, and when it grow dark nothing 
had hw eatught, for empty haniled ho went 
hinek, "Bet Grandeira, nothing at all havo 
Tomght. ‘Yomorrow, indeod, somothing 
may be caught,” Very and the Mink felt 
‘boenuxe be got nothing at all for his fish- 
ing, for he too was hungry now. ‘Then 
spoke Grimdsire. "Ret Grandson, do not 
Jw troubled, you. yourself indeod 1 will be 
santent to try for n meal. Go quickly 
now mod bring a Mick, hut Tet it bow 
straight stiok 80 that your insides may not 
te injured moro than is neseeeary." Such 
was the manner of his speech, that Snake, 
for to the Mine ho anid that ho would 
ronat hin on a pit. ‘Then ott again he 
went, the Mink, and wandering round- 
bout, ho cried all over the plice, for hia 
thoughts wore eery sad. 
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Now, indeed, 1 fear that Tam going to 


ie,” be thought, ani he yang & song 98 
he went about looking for a straight 
stick. hrow timok he sang it, and. this 
was iis wong: 





as 


Bi'e WE? gudébale be! gekwdk nabl'eun 


“Snuke going to wat me, straight medi- 
rine,” "Thus throe times he sang sorrow: 
fully, and all the time he kept thinking 
“Snake is going to eat mo and 1 must 
fotoh hin straight snediaine2* 

Now from uur off the Fisher heurd his 
younger brothur’s voice crying, hie 
Younger brother Mink on whom the Snake 
‘was practiaing hie modicine.,. “Somothing, 
indeod, troubles my younger brother 
now. T had better go and belp him” 
‘What fs what Fisher said to himself, and 
No wa 4 groat nugiclun. Stronger than 
the maxis of Snake wie Fisher's magie. 
"To the Mink thon he came, and even hee 
foro hie liad spoken he knew what the 
trouble was. “Ha! haf younger brother 
do you go quickly und get a crooked 
stiok, the most crooked stink you ens find, 
Tell the Old One Hat yon ean straighten 
it for him.” ual that he told his younger 
Tirother, wherenipon that Mink went shout 
‘again, and to hie Grandsire Snake with « 
very crooked stick he came, “Grandsite;” 
said he, “that in all Dean fini” My 
Grandson, now, itidood, will your indie 
be sorely injioeil” No whioh tho Mink 
mado answer. “Ob, no! but T can 
straighton it, and you will rest yonr: head 
Tight hero and watch-me, Twill heat it 
Mt the fire and presently it will be 
straight.” Now be held the crooked stick 
‘vid the Snake ax he watehed him fell into. 
4 dom. ‘Three times he dozed, and tho 

“Thin worl 14 in the Mlemae tangunge, 

“That te 4 sirtight attek, 
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third timo Mink dealt fhim w snighty blow, 
Outside bie wizwan tlien rolled that 
Shake, With fearful wriglinge along the 
groui bo rolled isto tho dopthe of 9 
valley. 

Now he cried with a loud xoiee, that 
Bink, far and wide he calle that all 
might hear: "Oh! ye ereatures!) Came 
yerull and ent,” ‘Then he kypt on cutting 
‘up the crooked one. ‘Two valleys became 
filled up with the meat. Yea, more, a 
mountain of it roe between, And the 
eroatures all cume to eat, and ae they’ ate 
they heard a Turtla over the hill ealting, 
"Food me meat,” but they just kept on 
eating, and when ‘Turtle artived, all tot 
and panting, there we nothing Jett Tt 
‘war thon, my hearers, that T camo away, 


F. G. Srvox. 








NONE O1SFOMS OF TILE DELAWANR INDIANS 


WEN Ponn made hile first teenty 
With the Indiana, thelr eoimelt 
fies bray at Shackamaxon, the 
site of Germantown, Hero, according to 
their immomoriat oustony, wore uasiablod 
tho grent chiefs of u powortul vonfed= 
feraoy, which in it Ure tribal visions, 
Scoupiod the ontire Delaware busin, In 
feeognition of theit admitted superiority 
‘f political rank, the members of this eon 
fedaraey received! from all other Algonkian 
tribes of tho Kast tho respectful title 
of “Grandfather.” ‘Thiny valléd tenses 
Tani Lenapn; i Teal People; thi Peeves 
called them “Louips,* wolves, and to tho 
English aetflurs they were known ox ithe 
Delawares. 

‘Pheir traditional history contained in 
their national legend, the Waluw Olum, 
or “Tha Tod Score,” wus written In pion 
ture writing, Among the chiefs who sut 
around the council fres at Shaekamasm 
during the ently volouiat days wna Tam= 
Rend, from whom the Tammany Socioty 
takos its. name. 








Uniler pressiiew of the: incomtiue white 
settlors, this Leni Lenape began, to toave 
their old homes on the Tulaware about 
tho wn of the seventeenth ventuxy, work= 
ing westward ty, way of the Susqoolanne 
and the Allegheny. to whut is now Ohio 
and Indiana, Later, onw banil moved 
into Canadi, anil tho main hoy erosye 
the Mississippi, to sottls, after many wan- 
derings, in Oklaloma, ‘Today that great 
bistorionl confederaey, whoin principal 
seats comtmnanded the nite whirre Philidel= 
pla rivw stands, iv evpresonted by savon 
seater! bands, numbering in all about 
1,00 souls, who preserve in Oklahoma, 
Ontario, Kansas aud Wisoonein all that ia 
Joft of th ancient traditions, 

Still epewkings for the wost part their 
native language, they have given up Ine 
ian dress and modes of life, and rotdin 
only o fow of Weir eromnies, In dress, 
howres and oceupations thay differ Ntile 
froni the whites bout tiem. Only by 
Hersuaiting tho older people to unfold the 
legends to whieh thay Netenod in thelt 

hy cat u plctore of the uld lite of the 
teibo- bn obtainoel 

11 aceordance with a soeial ayrtem which 
ab very general among the Ammorioan Tic 
Ginn’, thy members of the three tribal die 
‘visions of the Delawares wote grouped into 
three cluna, the Warkes, the Wolf and the 
Turtle, These clana did not vorrespond 
to tlw tribal divivions, whose distinguish 
inge natn, tho Munsi, the Tami atid the 
Unalachtigo wor of yoagraphieal slgnific 
eanen, Buch tribe, oceupying ite own 
territory, would have » Turkey clan, « 
Wolf clan anda nrtte clin? ‘The mem 
bere of each clan: believed that they were 
descended from the antual whose name 
thoy bore, Fach individual was horn into 
‘out or tho other of these olan and elaienod 


‘Teinyponrs, however, toon veatementy nade 
bby the Avnet thut the Turtle wn tneketn 1 
‘thie division. 
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by right of iahorituney the odrvesponting prosent usie, as Yellow "Tree, Sitp- 










aninul as his TOTEM, fnberitunce war ping Down und Red Paint, ‘Those smaller 
nigh thé snothien, that is fo say a child’ groups or sub-olans ae wo may call then 
belonged! tite mother’s vlin irrespective for the prevent, were exogamic, that’ ty ty 
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of the futhat’s allitiations,. Moreover each say aman might tot marry within his own 

clan was divided into twelve smaller sub-clon, hit must ohoose a wife from ane 

groups Wearing such names, according to of the othor thirty-five sub-clans, His 
wo 
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ohildren, thon, woulll belong, nol to bis 
‘own sub-clan but to the wub-clin and the 
ean of fhe mother, Among thw Amerioan 
Indians the exigamis groups ye 

monly correspond to the tot 
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but among the Delawares the estan ap: 
uate to ave bern ax duseribe 

In the Delawart philosophy ail the 
world wat eoitrolled by .supematural 
brings nnd al] thu objects aul varied 
Phenomens of nature both animate and 
innnimate were but the outward attrihutes 
of powerful pi 
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anil-the hluiles of gress, the thunder and 
the wind) Man himself nnd the beauty of 
the cliate had alike thetr actions and their 
destinies enntroliod by indwelling spirits. 

Consequently it was of the sutmost 

















fen Todaw hemp contalutiig Maken 


(ho aches of Nirued Wiitur seepwiit and pao for 


Portanee that man should by on friendly 
forma with tho supernatural ugendios and 
it wae equinlly iniporiaut that ho sbnld 
know how to thwart the hostile tosis 
of any spirit whom eamity hy might un- 
wiltingly have. provoked, 

ver all thin spirit. world mile Gice 
laumkaong, a name naually translated 
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“Groat Spirit” He was the chief of all 
sani dwelt in thy (welftt or ‘highest 
heaven, 
fle ervatod everything, ellie with bis 
own hands or through lia appointed 
agonts, and all the great powors of nature 
wore nssiyniell to their duties by his word. 
He gave the four quarters of tho earth 
and the winds that come ftom thea to 
four powurtn) beings or rha-nit-to-wnk — 
namely “Our grandfathor-whore-daylight- 
appeare® (Kast), “One grandmother- 
whore-it-iewarm™ (South), “Our grand- 
Luther-whoro-the-stn-goes-down” (West), 
and “Our genndfather-wheresit-lewinter” 
on North. ‘To the Sun and Moon, ealled 
“Rldur Brothers” by thy Indians he gave 
tho duty of providing fight; and to Our 
Eldor Brothers the ‘Thunders, manlike 
winged beings, the tusk of bringing rin 
fand of protecting the poople’ngninal the 
great homed serpents wnd other water 
monsters. “Qur Mother the Eurth” 
rocoived the duty of carrying and feeding, 
the people, while “Living-Sotid-Faro” or 
Musk Being wav diretod to take «barge 
oof all thy wild creatures of the forest, 
\ 
How tha apirit of the unborn chile bept 
company with ils father. Tho spirit of 
the unborn child was espoetully attached. 
iy tho fatbe'r and uccompanied, him on tis 
‘inily rounde, ‘Phoreforw if be wnticipated 
he birth of a hoy, he made » tiny bow and 
arrows ani farhmedt them to his parson 
te Ls went about ‘his daily osenpations én 
ordor that the little spirit that followe) 
him might have playthings ealeulatod to 
kewp him near ths father's person. If 
he imagined that a danghter would. he 
born to him ho earried in phine of the 
bow andl arrows; # fittlo-mortar and. pestle 
tuch 29 women ved for-orushing corn, 
‘The failier of the unborn child was apt 
to.hw Jess suceossfnl jn, hinting than other 
men, erause the playful little apirit thas, 
% 





fallowed Jim on hie jaunts would, if 
toys wore wanting, sometimes frighten 
the ume of the erition! moinent end spot) 
the Indk. Hence it ia only nutural to 
suppose tata prospective father ‘often 
reeeived scant eneouragemunt to join the 
hunting party, and we may imagine that 
the oovasion would bring forth plenty of 
fohes ut his expanse, 


How the spirit of the new-born chitd 
was induced to. remain with ite Iuynan 
Kindred. ‘The ‘Delawures elleved that 
thy spirit of the child gained a slem hold 
‘on this world only after n cvrtain time 
had elapood: At first tho little epirlt wi 
cusily: couxed away by tho ghoile of the 
Hond ; hence it was neoosary to make Life 
pleasant for thio children 60 that they 
might choos to romnin. Precautions 
‘ure alvo taken to toad tho envious ghiosta 
wetray, ne when the newborn child war 
wrapped in clothes previously worn by 
& grownyp by. way of digguish, or when 
Inokskin thongs of strips of ‘corm Inusk 
wore bound to tho little wrists or ankles 
in th Hope of purauading the ghiowts that 
the child was bonnd to the eirth, or when 
the anxious parents ent holes in the Tittle 
mooumsins, 0 thnt tho reluctant, ehild 
might say to the ghosts, "I haye holes 
in my moceaaine and cannot travel to the 
spirit Inu” 
ing bith to Lior phil or soon after, the 
Aitte one, hwarinue her entreaties, wus vory 
apt fo join herin the spirit world, and fn 
much ones it wax well to sureround. the 
baho with extra, precautions x0 theb it 
might be iniluend fo romain for a fine 
with those who loved it on earth. 


























How & chibl vii named. ‘The reat 
surie to be bare by & pyerwiiy Hhrongh 
ifo was usually ascertained bofore. birth 
Yiiemeh tho mestinm of dreams from 
supernatural ponrces. Either the mother 
heteelf or else the fathor or perhaps an 
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be snto to drain 
i. 


the Hamu of thw expected ohild wae 


friend woul 
that each w one was 














Uyfisee ibs birth 
od thal Wathing-with-thortrees was 
coining, that was thy name to be given the 


‘Thos if someone: 





uhild, If it turned out to be w yiel the 
olecumstancw was ut onee areoninodated 
by adding  fomininie sullix anil the iniene 
becume — Walkingewith-thintrees-wwonunn, 





ving thy Moves wt. Joast: thy 
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the dangers and hardlehips:thut might hee 
fall him. Ln the exbousted state to whiah 
this sever treatmont fuevitably Jed, jhe 








was likely to have dvennus stud yi 
kat apirit care to hie 
T hnil promised Wo be hie gmuneilian 
through fife. W of the 


vision the object of tha orvioa) wae atta 


iti 








whioh some Dew 








i tho. appponrane 
ro 





and the boy might return to the ordinary 








way of life, but ever aftr, so lone we hy 
valod to him 


© anardian, 


Nivea, tho syileit ¢huat wike ry 











How, the Delaware Boy’ obtained hia 
Guardion Spirit, Adwiit the igo of ten 
avery Delaware hoy wae subjected: to» 
severn orieal which ha had to endure for 
a Jonger or a porting as the 
spirits were gon to him or failed to take 
Pity on his plight. With lis f 
Black, he wae coinpellod to waniler, fost 
ing and without protection, through the 
forest for iligs at: titne, exposed to all 
6 








F time x0 














it und on this wpirit fw yoliod for 
‘assistance in all the alfuiea of ite 

Sometimes it was an animal who ap- 
peared in the viatons abd the Crow, the 
Ow) or the Wolf miight lacome the gonrd= 
inn Of the hy, or mgain it was thé Sun 
or the 'Thundere or tho Fire Rall or the 
Spirits of the Dead who enine. (a hine in 
hin extremity, and pm ta hook 
auirdian, Ti any diver the oompuct wa 
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olable wal a peoutiay and spered re 
Iutionshiy was (line established between 
thn individual und some object in the 
world about him, or else an invisible 
spirit of thw spirit world. 


Churma and Anulete. Often, by way of 
token, the guardian spirit. wonld examen 
abject. of its o 
by whieh the presenve of tie pro- 
tecting power wus reniered vinihlo an 
Omporially potont. In these conan’ 
tions received in teams, the boy oF maa 
war ofton tld to make = fittle image 
ithor of the guardian «pirit iteolf or of 





suered, 

















grolesiue, man-Tike, furry croatiry riding 
we leer. This curions: be 
moonctike face was painted one ido hluck 
aml the other red, told tho boys thut he 
was the guardian of all the aniwals and 
Ghat be had como to their reseve and would 
help thea as tong as they lived. 
sears luter, lease the people Tad grown 
‘carvleee and forgot to koep up. the annual 
coremony in vtich their visions were 
related, « Jong series of earthquakes 
ensued. Then Solid-Race appeared to 
‘of the three bays, now grown to man~ 
Hoo, and explained the cause of these 
“Let the tribe reume the 





gs whose groat 














ealomities 





res 


Interior of the Ceremonlal Lodtsn 


showing ports with carved 


fa ti veprewnt the Memmngers of Gleeliusmkaung. 


foie objict whowe magical propertiog 
wer sourbod for. To this class belongs 
two. little wooden masks and thw fue 
carved upon the powder charge made 
from the tijy of am antler, all shown in 
Fig. 32, Such eluurnse were worn wpon. the 
peteon ai beliewed tn bridge guint Tack 














Biving Sotid-Pace. This being was, 
in tho Wogianing, » personal guardian 
apitit which came later to he a kind of « 
tridull divinity. ‘Tradition has it thet 
thine boys, fasting in the forest. exw = 











old ites in honor of the Guiedian 
Spirits,” he said, “and the: earthquakes 
will cease," Ho then directod the young 
man to carve a wooden musk to ropresint 
his face and to provide a hoar-skin nit 
to reproteut his body and to wear these 
at the ceramony. “When you put on that 
mask,” he sid, “you will ropresent ane 
and you will havo my power: 
npon the earthquakes ooased, and since 
that time Solid-Face was always seon at 
the gnnual reremmies, while every spring 
8 special dance was lh iu his honor, 
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The Kain Atiker, Onoe opon a time 
4m the shores of the Big Watoe Whore 
Daylight Appents, certain heroes eap- 
tured the gdout horned serpomt ttt lives 
in the deptla of the we und, whili they 
held him eaptive, scraped some. of the 
seules from hig back and placed thom in 
f little pooch woven trom Indian hemp, 
with symbolical designs representing the 
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on the shore of alike of stroww, thunder 
clons would inmedinctely ithe aul the 
rnflelie would presently bis netreshert by 
tain, ‘The owner of tho eliurm must Te 
‘iwove it before the first rain drops fell or 
ho wus in unger of icing struck by 
lightning, 








The Anniial Coremnuy. ‘ve vision of 
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lightning (Hig, 8). ‘Thor Le enmity 
botivoen the ‘Mhonders and ihe great 
horned serpent who eamnot show iia 
fend above the: waters without: jrrovoking 
the wrath of the Thunders who imme- 
Ajatoly gather to attack him with their 
bolts of lightning, ‘Therefore, when tho 
scales taken: from the buck of (he serpent, 
‘Wry exposed on a rock; beside the sea, or 
88 








1 chores O6 the Debiw 
shell rottten, Minsk: nnd prayee wttoks. 





fess arn, forkeih rane aticln, 


Huge Cadéutton, 





the Guaritian Spirit and. the adventures 
sonnected with Lunt enprome ovent of boy 
hood formed the anhjoct of songs ana 
fythmie chants nomypewsd in later youre 
and tucitod onice worry your at the great 
Tullgious eatemony: ‘Toxlay ther may be 
sen. it Oklahoma rough wooden lode, 
‘On the twelve posts. in the interior ure 
tornlve curved faces represemting the 
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messengers of the Grout Spirit, Tere, it dried grass sit he assembled plans, each 
their Tand of exile, wien the Oetober clay tu [ts appointed place. On the open- 
ed are yollow, 6 rninuant af the Teal ing night a chief addresses himself ino 
ke their-eamps to celebrite few wore to, the Groot Spirit, snd dee 
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Lenape n 

















dnt Hartiewvitie, Oktatonen 








Dvlaware Won of 





ors 


the purposs of the gathoring gives 
ny 


loge plarin, 
way 1h ones t0 the leader of the coron 
who takes his place by the great eontral 
pillar with its two carved faces, andl sliak- 
is Wis linn) w Jittle turtle phil! rattle 





within those walle of rough: 
thoir ancient rites, 

‘The ceremonies last twelve consecutive 
nights. Tn the center of the lodye burn 


two great fires and round te walle on 
cy 
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to bout tinie, proceeds to chant in 4 high 
Tuunotoni thw story of his Vision, Mean- 
time ten dennimses wlio huyw taken their 
places tufore « peculiar drum made of w 
dey. dene hide rolled) up ancl atulfed with 
diol wruse, takes wp the dawler’s chant its 
‘thor saine fonwr wud carey it with hima to ite 
‘eonclusion whew the dunce sang ie begun, 
This the drammery ring in like manner, 
boating timo upon Ue drum, while the 
Jeader, atitt holding the rattte, tikes up 
‘ho danow, cinoting about the Grea: anid fal 
Towed by as many of the aswmbled suulti- 
tuile ws ehoose to tuke part. When all 
Nin veres ary fiedshed, after « shart intere 
‘mission, the turtlé-shell be passed on from 
than to hoa amtit it rewchee unother man 
whom Vision entities him to « place in 
the performance ani be in turn takes the 
fon, Whom the: tute lis Une rade the 
ciromib of the Rig House, avally. along 
toward morning, the peuple pray hy raise 
ing their loft hands and exying the wyllable 
“Hlo-0-0" meh prolonged, twelve times. 
‘Who twelfth: cry thy say reaches the 
twelfth or hiyghert heaven and i+ hewrd by 
the Groat Spirit, "Theu 4 feast of cor 
suk called sappan ix eaten and the 
nieting beeske up until the following 
night. 

On the fourth day » band of hintore 
rete ont to obtain vonigan for the feusty 
in tho Tig Hons, and returns on the 
eoventh day, Before leaving, the huntner 
Deseech the Solid-Fuce or Gnariinn of 
Gani, linpersanated by m man in bear- 
akin coutume and wooden mask painted 
half black and half ted, to give them good 
Ick. Solid-Faon, armed sith turtesshell 
rattle an) staff is sen from time to time 
About the camps ax the ceremony prom 
‘grees, utd oevnsionally enters the Big 
Howe. Approximately the exme core 
‘monies are enacted every night until the 
ninth, when the old ashes are carried ovt 
oF tho Todo througl the qrest door, used 
ally for this parpose, nda new fire is 
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lighited \eith, firw sticks, Prayer sticky 
to hold up when the ery “Hoo” ix 
rused aro distributed this night and « 
if af very old forked drum sticks each 
boning 2 carved tim face take 
the place of the sbras athike wag hofore. 
‘Ove of hes sticks i+ represented av male 
and the othor feuuilé, nd the two 9 
said to ymbofize worship by both men 
and women. ‘The pair btaiued for this 
Museum are said by the Delawares to 
have been brought fron thelr old home 
in the East. 

The twelfth night + given up to the 
women to recite their visions, nit the 
day after about noon the worshippers 
file out, and forming « line facing: the 
east, twelve times ery the prayer word 
"Iho," which ends the ceremony. Bee 
fore leaving the howe the earstakers, the 
drummers, the speakere—everyone who 
has done a service to the necting ts paid, 
even to-day, with wampum. 


MR, Waxuixoros, 














NOTES. 


RMERRERT fe CLANK haus ree 
sented to tho Moen in-memory 
cof hin fathor, the late Mr, Hidward 

W. Clark, a collection of rary ethnological 
specimens fram the South Seas (Paly- 
nesin anil Melanesia). ‘This eolleation 
has heen in private handle in Ragland for 
many soars and slates trom. tho eurly ex- 
plorations in the islaudls of the Sonihern 
Paelfe. 

When Captain Cook, between 176A and 
1730, fue making his woulertal yoyages 
of flisorery, the narrative of which forme 
‘one of the most delightful books in our 
Janguage, the mutives of New Zoiland, 
Austral Islunds, Hervey Tears, Samu 
anil tot numerous offer islunds that dot 
he South Parifie Ocean, possessed among 
ther qualities thit rendered them peen- 
Tiarly interesting aod picturesqun, 9 high 
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Aegsrow of skill in earving certain elaborate 
fomtienes om the hard und. beswntiful 
woods that their islands afforded. ‘These 
prodiets of native art proved) so uttine= 
tive to the early navigntirs that many 
rare objects were curried bank fo viviliza- 
tion on their ships, to find their way: 
eventually into jullie museums or pri- 
vite eolléations. 

Ye fe  fortunnte ciecumstunee (hak 
brings « collection of these rare oli rou 
ures now into this Musenm, Thy largest 
fond moat vtriking dhjeets arw from) New 
Zeanit, but the Clark cotlection inetadoe 
pwculiarly vatnable series of carvings frow 
many other tylands, fv this connection 
‘an abytract from x letter revived ly the 
Direetor from C. (. Willoughby, AAssiat- 
ant Curmtor of the Peabody Muvoiim of 
Harvard, will’ bo al Intorost to raulire of 
the Jourxat, Mr. Willonghhy vwntly 
vinited the University Muwnm to. soe 
the newly sequitvd culloction which Mr 
Clark's gonerosity hoe menred, pnd by, 
writes concorning it us follows: 

“Alusetum outhoritien wre realising niore 
than’ ever the importunos of sicurinig 
‘without delay thir small asnount of thine 
Jogical material to be olitainor from ex- 
isting tribes which illustrates the life of 
primitive peoples, for in another ileexile 
ttle or wothing will remain of the dirty 
culture of the Amoricn Endians, or of 
‘tHe itbubifants of the Mavifle Islan 
groups, ‘The native eulture of the African, 
tribes in also fast disappearing. 

“Tk is now almost Impossible to: eeeairy 
good oli! speckinens from Polynoiin FNee 
Zealand, Ansteal oid Hersvy Lelands, 
Samo, Moryuesns, Bestor Tstanile, ete.) 
Inferior imitations aro offured to colle 
tors and find their yay into Museums. 
Tt was with special plowsute that T nated 
the valuable olf Pasiffe Taland. material 
‘you have recontly obtuinnd. he eae 

























tion of Austral Talind eereénonial paddles 
isu romrkable one, ‘There wre: few 
Museums which possess a more complete 
series, ‘Nie ix lao brn of the Geren: 
trial aes from the Hervey romp. ‘The 
bjvets-in this lot from New Zealond, Now 
Caledonia and othor islands atw Uikewinw 
of grart value, Tk would te ditfoult, it 
WA impossible, 40 duplicate thie collos- 
fion, ue mosp of the specimens bolong to 
of Cook ond othor early explorers 
re no longer to be obtained from the 
huitives. Shieh examphis of te old: eule 
tum of ‘thie proplos ane whmout price- 
oss” 














Pha Mogens has wequtrod ilirongt Mrs, 
6.0. Harrison an oxtensive collection of 
laneribod fraymients of payiyrt mand ancient 
manuwtipty on parchment ai owe mae 
urlaly, of great interest and valuw for tho 
student of ancient languages and titorae 
fore, his collection, whiah was pute 
chase fronn a Kuropian colleetor in Ciro, 
is probly tle mak extinive feriew of 
mnelont oriental pay 
thie country. 1h contains docu 
Arabic, Hietatio, Domotic, Coptic, Grook, 
Mobroye and Pelitoys, ant will afford. an 
abundance of material for yeseasel in 
tHnse several dupartinents of oriental 
tvarning. ‘This important collection whieh 
coines to tn Musoiin as the gift af Sra, 
Mnrrienit wis brug from Cairo to Phile 
Alolphla hy Profesor Wo Max Miller, 
svlio spent Jask simmer on the Nilo copy- 
ing the Demotic inacripitivny oxy the tem= 
ple walle at Phils on bohwlt of thie Cer 
‘vegiy Institution, 















he article hy Mr. Harrington: on, the 
Delaware Indians, printed lw thie number 
af tho Tounwat, te base ont information 
sgillieted ky im Srons membre of the soy 
orb seuttored hands diring the time he 
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‘snot wmong them in connection: with thi 
work of the Hay Expedition, 


A voriae of stun (wo score Stalfait and 
Paniabesot, sauge, rreorted on thy phono 
ruphy tas rountly been aided to the 
Museum's collection, ‘he rweoede were 
seoured by Mr. Meobiling Lest saiumer 
among the Indinns of St. Joha River, New 
Brunpwink, while eierring on. hie atwbios 
in connection with Wie cour in Anthtor 
poligy at thy Wnivorsity, Thi Mali- 
fare tho nearest nvlghhors af: thy Pon 
obaeote on tho northwnat, consyjunatly 
this calleetion, aided Qa cay from the 
Penwhjoots provinunly: securod by. th 
Avpurtmumt, makes w faiely strong repre= 
ulation of northeastern Twillan misin, 
swe a buxis for nti’ and conipmrison, 











Me. JO, Warliold wide w wocont trip. 
to the Painunkey and Mutinpomy Tue 
iana of Virginia io Dovomber, returning 
with valuable ndditiine to his motes on 
motticino prraotioes and thi general the 
nilogy of the Powhatan. .\amal) tot of 
interesting native aeticlex wus obtuined 
Uy Mr, Warfiold from. somo of the olor 
‘people with whom he boone nya ualitidd 
on his flat vinit, 





Professor W. Mux MiMer je offering 
during thie seeymt teeny cont oni 
Fayption Archaeology for-undergraitats 
and post-graduate vtudinta: ‘his be the 
Alrst time itv the history of the Tniversity 
that te Aubert tine he oiferl, Nest 
pear thn edmew will bo further developed 
sin! offered inring both torme, 





A very Interesting collection frony the 
Avante tribe of Crnitfal Australia hae 
Heomilly hyen wisqiind by tho Muse. 
‘hw colliction, which was made by Mr. 
‘T, Huston, formerly « missionary to the 
jee. consists of boomierangs, —apiar 


thiowers, speurs, sbintdy, stone knives wn 
‘nye4, Hotei aficke, anessage sticks, charms, 
Inll-roarurs, anid a entiona ‘pair of shoes 
tlosigmed! to diggutse the tracks of jth 
wearer, Accompunylug tho oallrotion 
whinh iusttates very fully the’ e)imology. 
Of thy Arunia lA a wet of phatograph 
sluneing thw (ribaL earemonioe and charac. 
turistie typos, A aetiof notes aleo. avcome 
ponies the collection, 








A dng-out canoe, apparently: of nitive 
Indian nabutucture, trom the aoken- 
awk Itiver, Mergen County, New Jersey, 
hun recently heen aditod to the Hoye Col 
footion, Ten! tradition claimed thie 
ennon, with another and & fragment of a 
third, t0 have teen eshitiowd froin the 
river mil meme New Milfoil, w fu: suite 
shore Hankensuck, during some  dredg- 
Jug operations, ‘The ancient orutt wae 
patched up by its finders wud ust for 
‘over! yoare by the longshoremen, titer 
Huasing into thi pomersion nf Mx, Spock 
who coutihued fo ms it on plensire trips, 
Tho lll fs apparently of white pinw tite 
lowed ton thicknoss of about ain inch 
long tho wides, in tenygtls uliout wixtoon 
feat, Iu width about eluhiwwn inchs tore 
ward and nitrower astern, with pointed 
ails, Thix dug-out haw boon pronounced 
4 Fypleal example of tho craft tani by thie 
Delaware Tudians iit prthwnt New er 
my fu wnrly colonial day. 























Dolor Speck went to Maine to apend 
the Christmas hotidays with the Penab- 
scot Indians with the oljéet of eollecting 
Furthor data fox his inemoetuph om tho 
eilinology if Alw Ponohsents, BY means 
Of Hh several visits which: Doctor Speck 
hae now male, an interesting hody of jae 
formation haz Ween sectirod froin (we wirr= 
Vivors of {Iie eastom tritin. Tie calle 
tion inelistes phonngmphio rycorls of 
ustive souge, mythological narratives, 
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notes on the dances, coremonial muatons 
ni general ethnological dita, 





So mamy persons have taken advantage 
of the conrse of public lecturer gi 
‘Satuntay afternoons that chi Jecture hall 
‘on each ooeaaiin: hina twa fille) to over= 
flowing, 

‘Whe corso wilt tw cantimiod during 
aHunuary, February-and Merol and the 
programme which as boon sent to all of 
tho members announces the names of 
soveral Wistinguialed lectures, 





Noctor Charles, Harrivon Rosoarch Pol 
law in Somities, ie giving a course on 
eunciform writing for pist-zeailante atu= 
denty inv thie dlepartmieny of Semitie tune 
zvnges aut Litorntsre. Tlie from the: 
Munger oolloction re usw) tn the exer 
ciset in doeiphorment. 


De Albert vom Ge Cox thie Geman 
explorer aul arvhayologiet, who. is to. lee> 
ture in the Museu corse on Manos Ath, 
wns commissioned hy the Krussian Goy- 
ormment in 1906 0 make arehacole 
inyoitigotions in ‘Turkestan, Che wspwali= 
tion wis successful in making as 
portant discovery uf anoiea MSS. write 
tan in qpveral Jangunges, and in. obtaining 
otlior valuable information regarding: thy 
wnelent civitiaition of the tountey, ‘he 
sdoquont Germny explorations ine ars 
Kestan. setts whieh Dr. Le Com hint been 
associated havo also been instrament in, 
aulding very: greatly, to our knowledge of 
aueiont Asiatic literature and art 

While returning with the treasures dis 
covered by thie wxpetition, Dr. Le Cou, 
finding the way homn by Ruin closed 
by reason of the war with Japan, decided 
10 oros the Himalayas into Tria. Tn 
eoopany with Captain Shiver, mn Eng- 























ists officer of the oval Avtillory, he sue- 
oededl inv passing: the mountain harrier. 
After crossing the Karakorum Suse hile 
eainpanion became erionsly ill with 
Tmenswain, By traveling from dawn to 
sunset for nine consentive duys Dr. Ta 
Co orised the Saar wail the Murght 
Puss twice, the tet tine in a blinding 
sviow qtoru, in Order Uy bring wesistance 
{o Copain Shree. ‘The hight of these 
ipiswes is 17,890 feet and the sammit 
conmats of some three wiles of ylacion, 
By thin aot of silfoaierifien Dy, Le Coq 
Sux able to Dring uj) to his traviling 
ompanion in tine to www lle Ife, 

Sir Frunois Younghualiwnt of Kaslanir 
wink wn oficial report of this exploit to 
King Edward VI, und as» result, De, 
Ta Coq waa dictated by tlie Pritico of 
Walis, now King doorge V of England, 
‘with the gold medal of the Order af St 
John of Jerualom. ‘Thin ip « docoration 
that is very rarely conferred and only in 
ves where extreme eonengo tas het 
shown in waving life. Sir Michuril Teme 
ple, whio represents the Onder af St. Jolin 
‘in Bnglanid, Jays oinphesie on the oanragy 
of Dr. Lay Coq’s exploit in the following 
words: 

“A man who was himself ih bad health, 
ond whe, as an ol anv experieneed bewy= 
‘ler, nw exactly’ the dauger nf the situs 
ation, Aelibweritely und of set jyorpose, in 
onier Yo neve the 1ife of hie follow-tray- 
ler, three times orossed somo of thn most 
dlungerona passes in Hie world under eine 
Gitiims of weather which hy knew would 
bwonine worse wach tine the mado tye ate 
temnpe. And hw did more than thats In 
omer to seourw that overything: should he 
lomo that was possile- to save his frienil’s 
Tift, lin dolilorately loft habind food nd 
elnthing wiost nnceswary tis Wimselt.” 

















Membership Rules 
‘THERE ARE FOUR CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MUSEUM: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE, WHO CONTRIBUTE 2.0.0 200000 2. ossccs er) 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION O1 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF)....... 25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF ..,.. 10 


ntitied to the following privileges: Admission to the Mu: 
an lovitation to any regular reception given by the Board 
of Mariagers st the Moseum: Invitations to ail lectures given at the Museum; the Mu: 
‘seum Journal; copie of all guides and handooaks published by the Museum, and free use 
Of the Library, in addition to the privileges to which 

ninig members and 
Museum. 



















Publications of the Museum 
Trananctions of the Museum, Volumen Vand 11, 88.00 each, 
Journal of the Museum, ianurd quarterly, alukle coplea, 2 centa 


Gournia, by Harsiot Hoy Mawen, 2008, 425. 
Pachacamac, Ruport of the Willlam Peppir Peeuvian Expndition of 1495-07, 


10,00), 
Babylonian Section 





by Max Unie, 





Berlen A, Cuneitorm Texte 
Vol. III: Sumerian Adminiatratiya Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur. 
Part 1, by David W. Mylirimann, 1908, 98.00. 
Vol Vi: Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the First Dynanty 
‘of Babylon, 
1rt-1, elefy from Sippar. by I. Ranke, 1906, 98,00. 
Parl 3, ehieity from Nipjur, diy Arve Ponbel, 1000, 96.00, 
Vol. VINE: Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian 
‘and Persian Periods. 
Part 1, oWlelty from Nippur, by AT. Clay, 1908, $6.00, 
Wol IX: _Buninens Decuments of Muranny Sane of Ninput, dated In the Reign of Artix 
xerxes J, ly FLV. Hilirecht anil AT. Clay. 1808, 
Voh X: Businons Documents of Muraxnu Sone of Nippur, dated In the Reign of Darius Il, 
iy AT flay, 1004, $6. 
Vol KIVs Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated In the Relg 
ite Rulers, with complete dates, ty A. 1 (tay, 1006) 41.00, 
Vol. XV: ocumente from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the relgne of Car 
ite. Rulers, with incomplete date, by A) T- Chay, 1806, #60, 
Vol. XVIIz Letters to Casaite Kinga from the Temple Archives of Nippurs 
Part 1, by Hino Rian, 1008, $6.00, 
Vol. XX: Mathemation, Metrotogleal und Chronological Texte from the Temple Library of 
ippur. 
Hare 1, HV Hllprecht, 1806, #000, 


D, Researches and Traatiaes 
The Excavations in Asayeia and Babylonia (with 120 {llustent 2 
by HV, Hliprochs, 1904, $2.50, " 2 pam erat 4 maa 


Egyptian Section 
Ezkley 6, Coxe Junior Expedition to Nuble 
Voli: Areika, hy Dy HundalliMaotver unit C. Leonard’ Woolley, 1900, $5.00, 
Vol. 1; Churches in Lower Nubia, by G. S Mileham, 1910, $5.00, 


Vole. IN) and (i Karanog, The Ramano-Nublan Gemetery, by C. Loonarl W 
Randall Saoteer. Tet, 2000 Ye by C Loonaei Woolley AD, 




































Anthropological Publications 
Vol, J, No.1, Ethnology of the Yuohi Indians, by Finnie (1. Spock, 1900, 42.60. 
Vol, Ii, Mo, 1, Takeima Texte, by Kadward. Sayir, 1008, 52.40 
Vol, Ml, Mo. y Excavations on the Inland of ira, Crete, by Richard B. Songer, 1910, 
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‘TILE FENCTIONS OF THE MODERN 
is original signiticnnee the mame 
Muskrat wie description of the wes 


MUSEUM* 

‘if 
to which the place so namet as 
appeopriatod. In the: classic world a 
minwun wie @ home of the Muses: and 
ince the Nine Maidous presides! over th 
Aifferent branes of kuwled, hw lace 
thus appropriated was one doticated t0 
lonmning and ¢0 the ealtivation of the mets 
‘Tho great Museum erected in Alex 
sniria by Ptolemy Philudelphus during 
thy third century B.C. eas the west 
twntuble example, Besides Ite great color 
tions, and ite hotanien! anit zoslogical 
gunlins, it was provided with lecture 
rooms uni equipped with quarters for the 
profesors, It wae in fact » monumental 
example of the ancient Greek method of 
toanhing, in which observation lay ut the 
Juusis of intellectual training aud the yaind 
wis kept open toevery new experience, The 
tun was the same a that of oor 
universities, bik modern ealoeational methe- 
ile are 40 far divergent from. those. ape 
proved by the ancient Greeks that to-day 
the university ami) the mien are rarely 
throught into elose relationship, am when 
this end has been attains), we at the Unie 
vorvity of Ponuaxlvania, the nanw Univers 
sity Mason, descriptive of this advanced 
{spe nf institution, involves no duptiestion 
‘of language, Tmlepenslent as their develop 
‘ment bas beet, thie feet thit mnseums are 
soxnotimes found to-day in eonneetion with 
tuniversitivs is an indication that our elu- 
rational Knbile are beginning Ur approach 
thowe nf the ancient Greeks, snd that at 
the sain tine the moscum ne» movtern 
institution i= taking on something of the 











The original draft of this weticle wax 
priced under the titje “Musemuis ant Pub- 
He Fatucation.”* in Old Kem Weekly teoker 
for Apel 1, 1911 
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eharscbir of its classical prototype, So 
Tore frou aesochatious of, 
ott one is tonypledd to way 
that the Muses, having teen driven from 
the <eate of learning for unconventional 
conduct. took refuge in the variety: show 
sand the music hall: hut in order to: mark 
the very sleptle to which the fortunate 
‘maidens deen, one mma ofr fo werk 
collections that were held in high estoom 
aud displayed with meh, earned cron 
stance at no very sistant date in the old- 
fashion muusenms. The exhibits in. thove 
places of public «ification commonly: In- 
cluded a series of objects whieh begin with 
ni flint arrowhend anil endenl with  potri= 
fies! toadatond and which, If the mason 
worm ery fortunate, was likely to exnbrues 
also the foot of a xnummy and the horn 
19 unloorn. Som readers may recall 
Having seen in a muse that until to 
ccontly war one of the eduvational exhibite 
‘of a famuue eastern city, « fine collection 
‘of savage weapons frum the South Seas 
displayed togettor with an ostrich egg an 
a stuffed mermutid, Doctor avi: Mure 
ray's eaxvellont work, Musenms, Their Mire 
torg vindl Uses, & Wook: to whhiols 1 foot m 
sell greatly indebted, presente some very 
entertaining mutter relative ta tv collec 
tiome in. thw old musa. Newwrthotons, 
in spite of many defects, these older mun 
seums have done goo servive to nine 
kind by keeping alive the habit of enlloct- 
ing and thereby preseeving many aljjects 
‘of yricelese historical worth. whieh woutil 
sotherwine tye been loot. 

De. Johnson's delinition of 9 mnsoum 
ss “9 mepusitory.of learned curiosities” is 
sufficiently sigmifieant of indiscriminate 
twethods ail instless oolloctiona, 

Many instances might be cited frou Hh 
Aiternture of the ay to abow that the eon 
‘ce)iion of w tnodorn museutn that Figtires 
in the public mind and for that matter in 
the minds of many of the most intelligent, 
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aves to bo readjusted in order to make it 
ennforni to tio altogether riow conilitions 
that have been ¢reatad by tho appliention 
of scientifiy metuls to the Inilding of 
monwenms The Johuvwnian definition has 
done service too long, 1 have recently 
mad an article in a contemporary review 
Di which the University Museum i+ per- 
rooly dlencribed ax 9 noted rapositary of 
valuable qurtos.” "Thus do the popular 
Deliefe of to-day often presorve the out 
worn leas of yesterday. 

Among the innovate funotions of the 

wrlern wninsowen, mw of the largest, and 
wost vsctul is expressed in the position 
which it line come to ooeupy im relation to 
publio edivention In the larger cities of 
the country. Following the development 
‘uf the poblie Hbrary, this more modern 
nstitittion owoe Ith rapid rise kn the edu 
ational world (0 th late: tweoghition af 
# need which nsither the library wor the 
‘public sehiool hax bean able Yo supply. fn 
Ais training of tho young the most inpor- 
hint thing is observation, w fucalty which 
th achoolroom, 20 long ns it relies upon 
ile traditinnal. wetlods, i imperfeotly 
squalid (0 tri, Aecnntomall to: mnoept 
iy spoken truth andl to revere tho yrintexl 
wort, the eliliiren af tho sehiaalraain, rely= 
inng upon the observations of others, ara 
‘ot tanglit Lo make use of thoir own yes 
Th is trun Ut ix trying to avercome this 
inability, edyerionoed edneators are in Uo 
ahi of bringing into tle elnsaroom, 
‘spncimens to liisttate the tewohing of 
naturil history. Tho elnssroann whicly i 
provid with w natural history cabinet is 
‘im upyeal to tho texining of the obsrrya 
Hou. TL is impossible, however, to tum 
tho ehissroom into x simaram, nnd oxperi= 
fone shows that tue eollpotinns whol ale 
quntely iMlustrate the tatural sciences or 
Tiuman history require for their proper 
preservation, their. sciemtitic clnssifiention 
‘ent Ingen! display, a large amount of 





























space ae well a= m special equipmwnt und 
suolt peculiar facilities generally as only 
the wiodorn musourn’ ean provide 

Accurnte: observation is essential not 
‘ly to all atrictly’seientife ocoupations, 
nf ter success in any walk of life, and 
thou the fet has not yet received ite 
Ano consideration in modern educational 
systems, its recognition is boeaming more 
assuitei, Que of the most simifloant shens 
of thik improved condition je to be found 
fn the ymetion that obtiins in some of 
tho nner eities of the eonntry. whare the 
museum, with, its assembled gollections 
illustrating many branches of knowledgo, 
uunil with its extonsive apparatus for elnssi+ 
fivation and methodical arrangemunt, ia 
nit only providing « most @ffeutive instr 
wnt for the efueation and elevation of 
the general public, but fs working hand in 
hhand with the pbilic «choole of whieh, in 
this respoot, it is the comploment. 'Toach- 
ca conduct their classes trough tho ex- 
Hibition falls, explaining the objects to 
Whieh (hie Jessons have yefonenoe, and 
tho pupils, nsing their own eyes, learn to 
roooguian indepenifontly differonnes and re 
somblances between objects in, (string and 
botwoon literent series of 
tune of Ue sehidol room. thats hawanies w nat= 
sival and! therefiore an ajgreoible exercise of 
the growing treulties, levine (ie elit 
junponscioély theongl ite own observutfon 
to Independent habits of thorsht.. 

Tike the pupil in the public or private 
school, whore the older traditions survive, 
the reader in the publie Tihrare tiny re 
course to the observations of others and 
ovot with the nid of «neh abundant its 
tration ns modern hooks wfford, loos not 
sew things for himself, and. consequently 
whatever profit le may derive from his 
reading, he-i® nok in the way of becoming 
self-reliant. 

Tn higher edentionial work. Tike tliat of 
the Cniversity, the fonction of tho mit 
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seuum te-not only to provide collections for 
the: puryoses:of illustration fmt more ee 
peciilly to supply the materials for re- 
seatvh, Ht ie troe that the clases iy every 
departraent of a university that commands 
the advantages of a musnm, are afford 
opportunities which could nut otherwise 
be had, for itustrating subjects appropri- 
to fo ite reguinr curriculum, ‘The eol- 
Iwctions that represont the various rans 
‘of mom, of the weveral types of Kuss eul= 
ture, anil those that sot forth the diferent 
dtuges in the development of the arts, boxe 
thi sine relation t0 the touching af hue 
ruta history us do tho pictures in a gallery 
to the tenching of art or the subjects tna 
Aissoctinge rome to the teaching af wnat 
omy. Thi modew autora, biywever, soos 
rote thats tis, for it le in Itaelf aa inate 
tution of Ivarning, cuabining the awry 
passive Cunctions of reservation ant the 
tlucidtion of knowlege ly the aleplay of 
relative objwots, with the mure-aetive func 
tions of original rowarclt and the disson- 
ination of truth by lecture and by the 
pubilieatinn of reports In aildition to ite 
Collation, assrmbled with voferonee ty ite 
ilopted pun, it is provides with tahors- 
tovies, a library anit. n specially trained 
Minit, 11 ie a modern scientitle workshop 
whore (he assembled collections furnish 
the raw material for the constructive work: 
of the xpectalist: 

‘The relation of the museum in peinary 
sami} seronilury edueation ar f0 epoeia) re 
teh, important though it is, is not by 
any means the relation of greatest service 
or of greatest value to the commmnity. 
‘The majority of visitors to a museum do 
‘not come in classes hut os individuals, and 
wherens thousanile wane ander the direc 
tion of fhwir trackers oF wuides, tens of 
thoveands éome indopuently, guided by 
the intorniiny inflwence of their own tastee 
aud interests; rarh one receiving pleasure 
amt profit in propertiva to his iitial ex 


pacity and according to his individual 
habits of thought. ‘The Museum, in other 
sords, yiroriles for exuey member af the 
community without rewand to age, statiuat 
wor special training, Tiheral ani wltogethier 
‘exceptional opportunities for: solf-instrne- 
ion an.9 great variety of subjects that are 
closely related 10 the welfare and intolli~ 
gence of the individual and of the eam 
munity. In addition to this it providee 
for all alike, entertainment of the Mighost 
sind riot whulesoine ebiteacter, 

Many persons visit tho: Mivwemm: wa 
dents in search of special information, but 
tho majority como for pleasure or rectea- 
tion or simply to satisfy a natural eurine 
ity, ‘Tho motives, therefire, which lead 
wast visitors to euler  inuyewin are je 
isely.thiwe whieh imlnon others to travel, 
1 hus long sine ben obverved that travel 
is tho best metho! of education, and the 
rewson for this lies in the fact that travel 
tenile to cultivate those habite of obsern= 
Lion whieh, as already pointed ait, fle wt 
the root of all sound etivoutional methods, 

Fe snust he grated, howover, that in any: 
morlorm city such me Phitadetphia, the 
‘number of people who possess thw mean 0 
travel ts sual! in eoinparinon to the nui 
her to whan this privilege i lani¢d, To 
the grout ninjority, who do not truvel, the 
calloctione in 9 museum, smewmbted with 
ere nnd arranged with order and method, 
‘convey a much more vivid and fusting ime 
Pression of foreign peoples, their native 
arte and modes of life, than u whole [inary 
of illustrated books, Inn well: stocked 
imiseum, methodivally arranged, the wn- 
travelled multitude may freely enjoy those 
lervations upon foreign peoples und un- 
Samiting traits of culture whiely the fw 
tuay attain by travel. 

On the other hand, any one dontempilat. 
{ing a journey beyond the bounturies of his 
own Kindred snd comiminity, aay by a 
visit (oe muscu, morn readily. thn, in 
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any other way, oquip iiself with « Just 
forvenoledu of th kind af pole be ie 
Bolte to meet. Indeed, ae custinns change 
anil the spread of eivitiaation: and modorn 
iene tidnioe all surviving raves of mon to.» 
wniform level of entture, the novel and de 
Fightfal impressions assoolaten with the 
earlier days of travel and exploration caw 
bo avhlovid only by an exenrsion in w 
ta 

Hinedh awsenen must mye ite sywotal 
Cliaracbir toy gossven its operations and 
iloline the sopw of iis interests. At tho 
University of Pennsylvania whore, diveliye 
tho Inst twenty years, stip have boon taken 
for yroviding in this comunity all those 
ulvantages which long tie publie. ynue 
soni, and which in otter witier havw bien 
zeanted by the municipality, plans are 
boing graduatly developed for building, ap 
4 weries of collections tat will, in Gir 
Full dovelopment. illustrate the history af 
imankind, ‘These collections, wltiongh, they 
ry thi property of the University anil 
snaintninod by private eoutribyitions, with> 
‘ut wsponse to the elty, afford the pb al 
Mio advantaes of a tmnieipal, institution 
sieht we the sront ruusoums In Now Yorks 
‘hoy axe fre to tho public, wad with th 
power for primey education that is dee 
‘veloped in thwyt hy trained epecialivty they 
fre at Un sseviow of thi publie sehinabs. 
The prinejpal function of the modern 
runain, thon, ts fo yrromote the ineronse 
of knuwhodge nnd the enltivation of taste, 
It hae heeome from every point af view a 
nevessiny instrament in jodern eduoation. 
How this condition is going to be met fi 
# huntter of the gravest iiportance to 
‘rhicl. the pulie welfare diteets jnmmvtiate 
attention, Whe work that the University 
Muscum, in common. with other institu 
tions of its kind, aims to accomplish in 
building oolleetions to iostrate the 
wiliese of Kunin bist must he done 
now ort dt all. ‘The materials of wevhas 






























































ological research, the witnesses to the hie 
tity of untiquity ato fmt being appro 
elated by the yuuseunes of the world, al 
(ho tine fins come when a reasonably equal 
distribution of this comman inhoritanee 








‘of thw wiv is denuained by’ the eilueutionnl 
whi 


novessitine of Menge 
‘of the generations, 
that illustrate tthe erolintion of thw arts 
anil the indastries, the growth ot culture 
unl The. progress of civilization ar hecom= 
ing tarer every day. Many a cine to the 
History of ove race will be Ioat wlth: Oi 
ussinge of thi native culties of the mare 
Dprimitinn popitutions af thw world, "heir 
wcthods of travel and: traneportation on 
Hund and sen, their implements and 
wrapons, the objects connected with their 
religions and ceremonial fife, their dress 
anil decorative vt, thoie very wnyilin and 
Togemis, in short wll that ie lott of tein 
doview want all that ee met 
sage to the won must Ine ygathorad pw or 
Jost forever, 
monte for Che nses of sein 
twrlty isa service whicl the presoat yo 
Hon awe to thi ua rubs wn thiv Ane 
stnunent hy whioly thie sérviw sanvt be 
Hone ie the muadern mien 





Wwe Live and 
Who objects 


























ce amt of joke 
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RGYPMAN SKOTION, 
PHILAE, THE FORSAKEN. 
VA) moder hooks of travel in Bgypt 
1 never fail to praise the howuty of 
Philae. ‘The nineteenth entry 
travollor on the Nile found in, this green 
tnbet t like aay antiqn gem in tho mit 
of the rule waters of the first eataruct, 
8 charm on which hie memory: swennodd 
tspecintly-to Hnger, and whiel oalled arth 
many w tribaty of admiration even fron 
those whose intereat in thi pyramids wag 
expressed inv mictors and from those who 
stood without emotion in the hall of 
Karnak. 
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‘The yreullar appeal of Phi 














to peuled partly on its situs 
tion, did from the flood ike 
wn enebunted isle: partly wu ite Jeafy 
sweetness with whielt It sreeted the trav- 
eller on the Nile, wenry of long stretches 


of awl partly on the eyypis 


















Fig. 5-—Tomple of aix The weet molaxnndle 
(of the outer sort, Detail uf jul eapital 
Hhire that crowned tt Whe a laden; and 


partly, no donb 


attuctieal 4 


1 thw sentimivnt that 





is anln of 





thowand soar 





TH we ming babiove the 








I 
WY Seliel, the 





in an inseription found 
ialand wae ifentif 


very early tines with the reli 





the anciont Ryptiane 
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structur at present suusding, h 
Is the temple of Nectunehue 11, 


wg of the thi 








tieth dyuusty 
the Ron 
Philae wae newly dedicated to sacred uses 


Under the 








mperors, 


and adorned by n group of tomplie worthy 





alike of their imperial Iniildere 








Fig 6 Mae 
of the outer fount 
lily empial. 





The wet colo 
Detail of compu 











Egyptian go 





1 whose honor they wery 





The lust stronghold for the 









worship of 
the Egyptian trinity, Isis, Osirie and 
Horus, trailition hole the island to hav 


ccially saored 





10 Tse, wlio, Juns thee 
f the 
Egyptians 


ome the guardian last Nier« 





phic writings af the 





THM SIESEESE JOUIUNAS, 





in ynany w tines on tly latest su 

their 1 Phila 
‘two miles below Philae stands the great 

lay one of the wontlere of 





figion 





Varruge, 
Eup 
iginere 
for stipplying the thirty Lai 
natural advantuges whieh the x 
first cataract nore fir a 
this kind, wvighod so heavily with the 
ong 
wih tha ree 
sidrations of seutinwnt « 
hon the jesservutian oF an 
Wr Wwautifl, vas appontd 


Tt has been erceted by the British 
f the Nile 
‘The great 





stare Uhe waters 











re andl with those who linse to deal 
f Bayt tt cone 
ted) for little 
iontt= 





ration 















vio 
‘Phe resurvoir, computed to b 
twice the si at Loch tan 

A protioe of plonity for 
Hy bringing grt rows uniter cultivation 
inoteanine pole 


the ypractival ends fi 





thao. 
onninins 





mon 
nil 
of Egypt 











it gives gue Life to Ne 
ion Hit heford dia Mesvime ooulid bw 
invok the Nand sb awrite lial to 
bi 
would surfion. 
thut the oble offering was worthy of #0 
dcrea a an, nud there arw-thowe sho call 
niet Un either ent the: Tenfy 
wf Philne will never agmine gent 
gn th Nite 

wr of each year to Apel 





um 
aite, anit nu ather vioton Alia 7 
are thos w 


























neryal anit ong 
through thi flooded 
of Tals and between 
Tn May, at tho 


jens in. th 








it im w bvoat, passiy 
vutte of thy te 
lig: walle of thir Wisk 
tho Nite, ths great st 
dlam-ary opened ant the fiver thus wn 
yumi) gocs on ite gnobstrncted way to 
fortiline the lands of lower Egypt ae it 
hus dono since Uho days ooforo the fret 
ud from then till December 








rising 








et. Vian 
for Mer 





+1 nin Lintebtit to afi 
sou, of Ge Motropoltinn Mw 
veinly: ex of thie 
Jw tbe article, 
flentiou nf een of te photogeaphs, 












tho sacrell island) of the Kuyptinns is 
lurgely out of water, uit the palms are 
asutit froslinoss of this place is 
gone, thy colors are gone ond Oho dane 


(0 bw eating the 





on, the 








Hort ont of Hse stane, 

Just now the Egyptians 
engaged in. ratsing the dam to sue 
height that when the work s# consple 


vernment i¢ 

















Fig 7—Nemipte af Nectanebur 11 


VM the gwaweul level will hy sy anue 
Lhighéor thin at prowont that with « full 
ie the Ceniples wilh altwost entirely 








Hisayjwar benwalty the water 

Kor 4 ts the wintur 
tmantha, the noiseless visit to Philao by 
without its charm, 








the 
thy: no mea 
i pylon und elon 
rising fi ynost grscoful Hines fot 
thie water. hare he unenrtldy: look: attr 
buted te stpernatiiral things; for tho spec 
med portals of 
ic like the appro= 


hoat ia 
Tounply a 





ilo and gol 








ator upproaching tho ch 
Tein, fo 





je. with somethin 
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hensive prescience known in dreams, that 
when the spell thut ruin them tue 
bean broken; the while henutiful fabrie 
will fade away and Veaye him woking on 
his magic lake. 

‘The photographs reproduce on these 
Dages, showing the scenery of Philue wx it 
now prewnts itself to the tourist during 
the winter months, acquire a special, lu 
terest frum tho fact that after the scasnn 
fof 1912 the temples will nesvr again be 
een unider these enmlitions, for wftor tht, 
Uhuring thee winter sewson, owing tw the 
raising of tHe dam, the buildings will be 
aonrly all submerged: ‘These photographs 
luve been mado by Mr. Kekley B, Coxe, 
President of the Museum, aud wre pube 
lished in the JouuNat by hie kind pore 
mbision, “They were taken during the 
Winter of L000) while the Provident was 
‘on his way to Halfa to visit the exon 
vations of thy wxpelitions sont out by the 
Mrnwnin, “Tiese expeditions, inaugurated 
wnd carried forward by Mr. Coxe, and now 
bronght to m clewe, worked! tar to Uw sath 
‘of thy fret cutaract. Philay Heel ne 
Visilot in the winter Of 1910-11 hy Prot. 
W, Max Miiller, of the Thiversity of Bonn 
asleatla, who aporut several monihs enpyiny 
Min ‘iurriptions.vn behalf of the Carmgie 
Tnatitotion. GG, 














AMERICAN SECTION. 
‘A TRIP TO CHICHEN ITZA. 
oo Hint dlscription of CNiehow 


Tyan te to he found in the notes 

of Diego le Launila, Bishop of 
Yucatan, wiltich urd auppasel to Have been 
verilfea in the year 1548, Tt fe as follows: 
‘Chichen Itza is very well situated 10 
foonzt frome Lanta! anit 14 from Vatlae 
Aolid, soit the elders wmong- the Theians 
‘ay that they reroembur to have heard from 
their ancestors that in that place there 
once reigned threw Loris who were 
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brothers and who came to that land from 
tho'erst, Anil they lrought: together an 
the sites 4 great number of towne amd pio 
ple, and riled thea: for seme years with 
inefion anit in peace, 

“hey paid ntach reverenoy to thet Goi 
anil on 





J of ne in purtivalar, 
‘he: grenbeat of thesn all, 3 will hur drnw 
the plan, ae Edrew it when J was standing 
on it, 29 that it may be the botter aniers 
tion 

“hese Lars, they aay, cate over with 
out any wom, amd they lived chastely, 
setul all the timo that thoy tlnis tived they. 
were held in Wigh estoom am) dlayed, by 
a, Then, me time went an, one of then 
isxypererst,-and doubtless he snust have 
Wied althongh the Tniians aswert tht Jie 
oft tw countey in the Wievetion of 
Hiwealas. 








“The abwetwe af thle Lond, turwevur it 
aay have comme to pom eansed! auch a 
celhunge in thane who-ruled the Stato that 
fon Uey split into fuctlons, wa wanton 
sani Hoontious in thor ways, tlt thi pre 
We came so grently (0 owt thon (hat 
May illo then, Lait thw tower wnat: anid 
themaelvee disyverveat, abandoning the 
Uyniteinges aunt this twuntitul site:whickt le 
only ton Ieagnes trom the seit, aml fine 
‘roel fortile Jand aroun it, ‘The plan of 
‘hee _prinedpal buildin t» thw follawings 

“This bulltinge iF sttrwanye which 
Took to the four quarters of the world, ech 
is thirty-thirer feet in renlth and ins 
Ninety-one steps, and. it ie killing work to 
ascoail them; tho stops husvy the: stm 
Loight and breadth which we give to ents, 
Hach stairway Jute on a level with tho 
steps tun low halustrudes, twa feut in 
width, of gon mawnry, ae indeod i+ the 
whole elifice. The tuilding is not square 
caraiered, for from the-odge of thw gréuind 


hae - 
errfitnda tian te omitted tere for conslde 
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nd from tho baluati 


jon they hay 








agin to work 
rounded hlock= whieh rise al intersale and 
fing 





the Iynilding in a very 
wurity, ‘There was, when 1 
foot of euch: balustrade 

mouth of a serpent curiously worked » 
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1 at the entrances of this door ar of 





riya was sculpt 
on a stone whieh 
This buh 












tanil have badd 





* (woulptures) wd still hae then ton 





lay round ant well dom anit 
all th 


anc there still, aw ih places survivals of 


hot, 





wart plustorod, over with 4h 











which Alutuds « building arranged in four 





chambers ‘Three of them pun rout thi 


outside withont division, oaol one with a 
lu thw saciitfo and covered with a 
‘The fourth, hut te the north, 
stale by itself with  corrilor of thick 
pi Nis ehanibyer in the rnidite, whieh 
rst Jurew bean the Littl a 
tho arrangement af the walle yf the 


door 
gubile roof, 














Dirildigg. has a door which opens into the 


northern qnerilor: Tt is roofed alsove with 


u 


ike » ruined wateh tower Tooling: towurde the owt ANdnitia 


tu work 
which thoy mude there 


plasters +0 strong is tho cement 
There wae in front of the stairway, ta 
thu snort Hitt i, two anvil 1 


atres built of stone with (our stairways, 














paved with Magstoney on the top, on 

which thiy say thoy played fares and 

comedies for the solace of the public, 
“There rims from the patio in. front of 

these theatres 

tom pool whit fara 








a heantifil browd 





useway 
0 throws off. Tn 





fof excl af th 





this poat thes have lied, and 














Aroglht, anil thes hold that these Birla Aka 





















not die, although the wr t nite rm ono of the penn 
seen. ‘They. throw in things » that they might yneot with 
nade of proc thing le when they went to the pont 
Whiieh they prized, so that if this land has with their offerings 
had gold in it, it would be: lw thie p 1 fini) Fons worked In lrigh relief, o1ut 
that anost of it would be, se greatly did jire aud such otter things, that 1 do not 
the Indians rovers it iw whother any enwe will ayy that the 
“This pool hax a dopth of fully seven people hail no iran 











Fig. 0 —Cpinr tier of «building wt Sayil, Yueotas 










found: two esi 








mor than a hundred feet carved in stone, each in oF 





piewe, naked 
round jn shape, and it ie-a ! 





except for the small caver 
u tw the Indians wear. ‘Their heads w 


at, for it clean cut rool dh 2 th 





water, anil 
st 
th 
cory deep. 





water appears to have a solves, wit 





earrings in flwir ears as the 









eh color, and I thimk this j¢ eausesl by 





Indians wear them, ani there was u spike 


trees which surround |t—snd it ie im the back part of the tied 





which fitted 











Them is on the top, near the . . : 





so that when it was fitted im the 
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[Biologia 


Contrati Americana: By A. 


Lrohuotogy. 
P Mandalay, Vol TL, pp. 0 ff] 


Tn the summer of 1910 it was my g 
fortune 








hort journey into Yue 
athern purt of Mexico, ‘The 
week that T wae able to spend: in that 
zy of mmny uniqae und int 
foatnres, 


tan in the 














lorives spacial chart und von 





brings within easy reach a wountry that 





described aa aceossible hy tand 
In any ordinary senso of modarn travel 
From the bugisin 
AL the 

De. Tren 
Dixan, both of Harvard Univ 

the You 


thro of us 





the voyage 
in New York 1 
and 





ppropitions 





nity, and 


little exeursion into 
by the 


Tosa lind the ailvantege 


an was 
agreeably. perform 





sequence from 8 visit ta ancient Ohiehen 


Jtma, one of the most famous of the miner 
ities of Amorien. 

ey from New York to Vera 
Crux of w stoner af the Ward Lino is 
thal affords thy com 
news thit are wasocinted with modern se 


hw jour 


orts und conveni= 





travel, and nat 





[y- provider the plone 
ntest way of reaching Mexico tt, by 
to at 


eller to reach Yueatan by se 








ing at Progreso, enables the trav 


thns 





" 





The Houwe of the Nuuie wt Chichen Than. 








bf knowinig the enantry and ite poople, 
Profossor Dikon, when lie stopped. on. the 
Ward Line steanwr that day in New York, 





ck where 4 transatlantic 





bond just left the d 
finer tad fond 
Inggage on his return from: Australia and 
New Zealand 

f had ne 





1 him with part of bie 





yot set foat in Yneatan, or 






tiy its rnined cities, bt yen 





before, when 
1 wus on a steamer: & 
vu 


ling throug) the 








atan channel there was pointed out, to 


cxIVEESITY oF 


fa fron ts ehork.w square filing stamst= 
‘nye on a promontory of Mugeres, an island 
fon the jurtheastwrn const. "This solitary 
building, standing on: the Inst sletwehod 
fragment of the great peninsula like a 
viinud Wateh-tower looking toward the 
Last Atlimtis, i well seem from ship ut 
fot. Hf Colnumhas on his fourth voyage, 
Jind steer} little farther west; if o0 the 
lug when Hw wt tho. Masa bark, his: per 
verse fato fiad permitted him to turn bis 
prow straight toward the setting sun, be 
might on the san slay have raised this 
onneuat wnt Of the western ocean, and 
stosringg by the Joon of At, hw anight have 
entortaiiod a lighter New World vision 
than ony he bad known, 

Ron toe thee onios of Yueutan were 
in rune Wh hare been their 
soi, they eseapedl ly thir ertier doom 
hie fate rscevell for the city of Mune 
foruwn wn Ite eontompornries én Mex 
ino and Pernt, Thue fell a prey to. the 
rapmolty of the Syanivh conqueror, but 
apart from the most wage traditions 
Of the Mayas the full of there nncient eitios 
in Yowntun conmina, Ske their iso, at 
unrecorded episode. 

Te wax to Avant, 1020, that the salt 
party uf travellers who found themselves 
on thie deok of the War Linn stemener, dee 
embarked at Progr om the lighter that 
conwnye jmsemaers aid freight from the 
tenor if the open roadetoad, Fron the 
moomwnt of fuodiug we were attonied by 
umobreunive cargadores ur porters, whose 
niiamber wlwis sexed 6 be av praportion 
one nverls, whine manners seve cone 
teoue and whose movements were dislin- 
auishe! by remarkable decorum. ‘Tbeir 
light tirown bodies were 20 uesthetically 
rodelted nnd 20 soft in outline, their bare 
limbs so well rounded and their hands and 
fect 0 small that wo werw at first diepemet 
to lnk upon them as rather effisninate, 
We nhiniduoeil this frst impression xe 
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nature on isto that tise good 
looking Yoeutecan men. wenn not only 
willing to cary our wmbrellas on twee 
smooth shoulders; but were equally. pro 
pared, without damage to their eomposiure, 
tu walk away in the eame manner with a 
grand piano or an automobile. uy ale 
miration wax nwt diminished when we 
foarnnd that it wae thoir daily abit: thus 
to dispose of rven ese negotiable burdens 
am such was the habit of their auoestore 
frrun time immemoriat. — Ae 1 watebo 
thet fron day to viny, st aoenedd 0 06 
that jn the manners of the present inliabie 
tanta there ie tobe sewn a clase eonnertion 
atwoum Choir yorusent life und. the ancient 
imdivions of Yneatun, Long continued 
vweage andl carefully consoryedl enstonnie axe 
strmgly snggested ig their cool, white 
walled homes with highepitebisd thatch, 
where an artless providence ineeromonis 
ously altiets 0 footings of perfart vomfart 
with burw mud walle, and Boore nnoncun= 
bored hy any visible article of furniture, 

‘Whe ale of climntiness which Wns often 
‘heen remarke about thele porsans sro 
scones ae 9 foul, from eypially:funute 
(enleucies, Even our portore bathed their 
odes anil yt on rygularly wery morn 
ing of the year clean white yarmonts 
‘Vhie wae ot first something of » mystery, 
consilering tht Yuoutan hws no stroaine 
‘or Yoke avd the-water thint falle dinring 
Noe raltue fine totus store mind taba 
sith pal care for drinking and cooking, 
‘Thé sense of wsstery wae not wholly 10 
toured by the discovrs that they hath 
suinptoonsty in w cupful of water, 

Such are the modu Mayon, the natives 
‘of Yueatan, « gentle and sturdy Amotican 
folk, of whwin history hae Jittle $o say. and 
whose placw in contempornry. annals is 
‘lionel as incomspiowns, Living atone 
the rained places of their ancestors, thy 
tain in their humble war many sacked 
attributes of a cultivited prople. 
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oy Toobert Male. 


Entrance to the Temple of the Tigers, showing broken oli in form of a 
serpeut which supported the fagale 
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Some of the more finportant ruins in 
Yucatan ry roudily- accessible: from the 
railroad that runs from Progreso to 
‘Merida, tho enpitil, and thine toward the 
interior of the peninsula, Our time was 
0 shirt tht we had to bo content with a 
visit to one of these more accessible ruing 
and we selected Chichen Itza. Leaving 
Merida wurly in thy morning, wo roaches 
tho fittle station of Citas about midday 
und after being served in a native house 
with o breakfast that would havi done 
erodit to w metropolitin café, we set cut 
Wo travel the fitoon sniton that still Tay 


















over, ty low itp, te exasperate, to ascend 
high.” 1 desire to make my-acknowledg- 
ments t the dictionary. ‘Thi inventor of 
‘the volun was undoubtedly « linguist and 
e tamillar with the squulithes of thie 
finvwation, ‘Phere is, tie siteo, at impli 
relationship bwtwewn it and the flying ma 
hine, How substantial this relationship 
is can best be dovided by thos who hve 
hud oxperience of bath, Wut oven it it 
furnishist me with a novel experience 1 
vunture the opinion that the volan wus 
invented bofore the fying machin 

‘he second. mothe of travelling is on 





























Fit Detail of plated weal vewlpre in the, 


etwoen tit and the ruins. The accommo 
dations of the conntey afford thres ways 
‘of wvcomplishing this. Wirt, for propio 
‘of Toxuriows habia of travel, thers is the 
trlun, in which the traveller is suspendest 
Uy pale of straps between’ two shoots 
and ddeaven impartially over the jrregulari« 
tice ut Yveatan which, though never ae 
high we Pike's Pouk or wa ileop ne the 
Grand Canyon, nro still for a Tove! coun 
try, when reganted frou a solan, very 
remarkable indeed. The name of this 
conveyance is derived from the verk evler. 
which means we with wings, tn, 
pass thirmgh tHe air, to vanish, 40 rtieap= 
pear on w sudden, to rise in the air. 
move with violence, to project or tans 
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Norsobiek, andl thle was the uethinl aes 
upon hy ote boat wt Citas He: jyrocted 
Unto» arses and, after some deluy, the 
remains of ah equ number of saddles, 
As each mount wae worse than thy others 
we thought it only fair to draw tote, 1 
drew the worst and while I was conten 
luting tho situation, Dr. ozeer anil Prox 
fessor Dix role ally away, A tow 
minutes Inter, Wforv T hind) cleared the 
Village, partly as a concession to the too 
ohviows feelings of the boys aul wirls who 
were playing in the doorwaye and partly, 
from considerations of genwral comfort, 1 
dismounted, gave the hrile to the nearest 
urchin ini, resorting to the third method 
‘of travel that the country mffords, resumed 
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on foot. My injured fectings 
wed when overtook sny 
nd passed. thes, ore 


the fourm 
wen 
mounted 










after the in the roa 
Mr! 


sil at Meric 


mpaon, formerly American Con- 





ichen 





with « house close hy the rains and though 
he 





wae absent, the 
our two days’ Visit very comfortable 


native major ¢ 








Dr, Tomer was familiar with the ruins, 
having, on a former visit, spent months on 
tho site, nnd consequently we lost no tine 
Joeating the carious plies of interest. 





known as El Castillo, w grout equare jay 





ramidal pile rising it, ence 
with vaulted root, 





snpporting « buildin 
This type of architecture tr characteristic 
of a certain class of evtifice found in Yuea- 
gion of Mayo 
Varios writers 
was in all 
red to riligions wees. EL 


yelled 


pont the 





tan and throo, 
civilization genorally 


have pointed out that this style 








probability. dow 








is, therefore, 











the templ 
Ax we aut at the top of the rind 
stairway that asconds tho slope of the 








Fig 16. 


Although Chithen hae heen aevarately 
upp several tines, expecially by Mat 
Jay and by Hh to loeste a structar 
n with th 


out provious knavle 

















quire 6 
ings, anch as the Castille and the Mouse 
Nuns, ett he wen from a distance, 













elng high alore the trees, Init otlwry af 





ms oleration ar nye ruinous ec 
do not betray their presence until yon have 
searched them ont through the tangled 
growth, 

e sndst striking buildi 








i= the one 





EL Castillo at Chictew thre 


After Maudilay 





pyramii, jist at the entey 
looked ent 
An every dircetion the tres 
prairie corn-fivld, 





Ne itself, We nw perfectly 


level. horivam, 


n ns 


tops seomed as ov 














Holow us tay that 
Lecome so familiar to me through the vlo- 
quent deseription of Stephens, the faithful 
Arawinge of Catherwood, the splondid 








photographic plates ani careful. monsuro- 
ments of Mandalay and the instruotive 
sketckes of Holmes. ‘There lay tho Ball 
Conrt with the Tomp 
painted colors on the 
voftly from fhe dense 
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‘around; there was the Nunnery with its 
luttice-work of stone; there the Red 
House; there the Court of Columns and 
there the Round Tower or Carseol One 
foature of the place alone was wanting. 
Whore wore the eniotes, those great wells 
of tlw Has, from whieh the place got its 
name? Wo did not wait Jong for an an- 
swer. Ap the sun drew near the horizon 
fund the shadows of the tres begun to 
clint thes temple stairs and thaow the base 
of the pyramid helow ne into shadow, 
dark patch heoame visible on the face of 
tho forest fiftcon bumdred feet away to the 
right, amt another to the left. "These ah 
owe showed where the funded fot moat 
‘of the wells of the Itaxs, forest fringed and 
‘pen 10. tho sky, swallowed) the daytight 
lun oven now reflected the evening +tyr 
foam thi still enters far below, Phe ane 
to the left was the eonoto thot «applied the 
water to the ancient Inhabitants of Chi- 
chet Tans the one to the right was the 
Sacrod Conote, the Cenote of Sacriies, 
From ‘of the permmid a 
ruined onusaway ray straight to the Iorink, 
Which, sven From our distant elevation, 
showed wo darkly savage, that it might 
hive hon the entrance to the Cnorworld 
‘of anojont Aworican mythology. We e 
rot vee the deep, dark, still water down 
Uolow, but sometiow it mate itself felt ant, 
ate wo looked down upot tht point when 
‘ww Hind seen the daylight devoured, the 
wonle of Tanda came back to ue with 
prentiar force and significance. 
In this pot they fave had 

the ettstom. to throw into it live men as 
a suorifice to the Gods in time of drought, 
fand thoy holt that these men de not die 
altiough they are never more seen, ‘They 
throw in alse imany things of precion= 
stonos ani) other things which thes prizsl, 
so thot if this land hes had gold in it. it 
wild be in this poot that most of it woulid 
by, eo greatly did the Indians revere it* 
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‘Phe broad base of the pyramid holow 
us was already immersed in night when 
the level rays of the sun invaded the tem= 
ple door that opened on the plakforn 
where we stood, For a snument, as the 
great orl hung on the horizon, the 
strangely sculptured walle ani columns 
‘caught the parting radiance and fling it 
forth ugain in one bright gesture of fare~ 
Well. ‘The sun had set and the shallows 
closed around us ue we descended into thie 
‘ouger tropical night, 

On the day following: we visited all the 
buildings, but even ia the bright glam of 
noon, nothing impressed us nore thin the 
wolle of tho Ttue, Ax we stood on the 
‘rink of that “pool” that Landa spenks of, 
it seemed a fitting place for the perform 
sance of such rites as he desoribes: Hcl it 
been known to the ancient Romans it 
surely would have figarnd in classi lagen 
a Tako Avernus rather than the gentle 
and domesticated pond that is stiown to 
the tourist in the vieinity of Naples. ‘Tho 
Conote of Sueritios keops its sverot well, 
and thuogh we raised many an echo from 
Lwelow we conf call no spirit froin tat 
asty dep to toll ns what Iny at the battom 
of the well or what scenes were Witten 
there in the old slays of priestly rites when 
the causeway rang to the tread of apr 
roaching processions, 

Chichen Iza hae been described +0 often 
and so soll that Team add nothing as a 
result of my two days’ visit, It awaits 
excavation to bring it into line with the 
other cities of the ancient world which: in 
other lands tnve one by ane restored) our 
Knowledge of the past, Wherever the 
ebris hae been cleared! away that eneume 
bors the ruins beneatl the enerowching for- 
et, fine: scuiptures and paintings, adarn= 
ing walls und pillars and foundations 
indicate the great archeological interest of 
the site, One of these days Chichen Itza 
ill claim the aitention of investigators. 
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The Mexican government, the nataral 
guirdian of the mined cities of Yucatan, 
will direct attention to their proper ears. 
‘Travel will be made easier and Yucatan 
will share with Egypt the homage which 
the monuments of antiquity never fail to 
claim from the people of our modern 
world, 

Alreniy many architectural features of 
Chichen and the other ruinod cities of 
Yucatan have bern nude familiar through 
the splendid photographie plates of Maud- 
slay ani the dIeawings of Holmes, each of 
who tins in turn followed wp in recent 
{Jears the pioneer work that Stephens and 
Cutherwood did in the thirties. Other 
writure ae well have given aveurate do 
scriptions which have helped to promote 
tho general knowledge of the eountry and 
lis rains, With the nid of the published 
photogtaphs and plane wny one ean locate 
‘und identify eaeh building and each point 
‘of interest. 

‘Whe details of decoration in. these build 
ings have, however, beet incompletely 
cophl. To get w faithful improssion of 
the freseues ani painted yall soulptures, 
the atndent of Yneaterwn art ean have to- 
course only to the unpublished water color 
eapioe ly Mins Adela Brotom, whows devo 
tion to Central American Archeology lene 
led! hor to spend anany seasons at Chichen, 
in the laborios work of tracing the fre 
quently faint and mutilated paintings of 
the old decorators. Living in the empty 
cchnmbers of the ‘Temple of the Tigers um 
tho House of the Nuns, thie gifted woman 
thus caught more accurately than any one 
clse the spirit of the native artist; and in- 
dustriowly seeking a true interpeetation 
af his art, she lite succeeded in transter= 
ring with syinpathetie touch, the lines and 
colors of the originals, which tive again in 
her beautiful eupies. 

1 mate no photographs of Chichen, but 























Mr. Teobert Maler, who hus spent the 
greater part of his life in Yucatan and 
who, during his extensive travels in that 
Tegion, hws assembled tho splendid colles- 
tion of photographs that has done so much 
to make the ruins of the Maya cities known 
throughout the workt. All of the ifustea- 
tions in this article are mule from Mr. 
Maler’s: photozraphs, with the exception 
of the view of El Castillo, which ix after 
Mawlslay, and Fig. 12, which was made in 
‘the: Museum, and shows a portion of a cast 
of the painted! wall seulpture in the lower 
chamber of the ‘Temple of tho "Tigers wt 
Chichen, ‘This onst, uae from Maudslay's 
moulds and set up in the Cnivorsity Mie 
seom and colored hy Mise Breton, alter 
her copies of the original, is in style and 
composition and in the faithful rendering 
of colar, the heat example of tho sovorative 
art of Chichen Itza Hut ean be seon with 
ont a visit to the ruins, BG 












‘A VISIT TO THE PENOBSCOT INDIANS 


HE biennial election of governor, 
jer ne oe 
council und other officers of the 
Penobscot triby of Lndlans took plaee tnst 
fall, and the inaugural ceremonies fole 
lowed on Jannary first. At the invitation 
of the Indien officials I was present on -thiy 
cceasion, emubining the opportunity of 
witnessing the ceremonies with regular 
field work in connection with my tuily inf 
Penobseot ethnology, has occupied 
my attention at such times ax T eould make 
convenient for several years, 

On the afternoon of thy first of Jan- 
fuary the Tudians assembled in their dances 
hall, the eld and the new officials seated 
on a platform at the head of the lal, 
while the spectators filled the rst of the 
interior. A short introductory speceh by 
‘one of the leading men opened the moet 

















T hail the good fortune to niert at Merida, ing. This and all of the other spewches 
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language. A silver 





Sere in the P 
medal of pea 
Androw Jackson to the T 





presented by President 


dian chiefs of 





whieh has since 
he Pe 
was trunafersed with 





boon handed down amo 








ye of lien 
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the dancing 
1 by 


hand of the lewler 


0, the singing being ac- 


w hrm rattle Weld i the 





Some of the men 





wore omamentel twadwork collars and 





other parts of Enifian eos 








of women. wearing the entire native «dress 





Fig 1h—Biy Thunder, tat 








1) uppiropriate spovel from the ex-zor 





wor to the neck of the govern 


where it hung suspended. from 





Speeches relative to tribal ma 
made by all the new officers and the ywext- 
mg was adjourtied after a few words and 
Lonedietion by the priest 














of the Peo 








wok Wily Aged 00, 


A visiting Sionx Indian, whose ¢ 





fine 


atly with that of thw 





nb 





adel a touch 





f spirit to the dances 
which he routily learved, though they were 
different from the dane Most 
of the Pe ul dances are per- 
formed by idedt 


be knew, 








nobseot 1 








of four to eight, 





evenly and faving each other. These swaying 
groups ave Around the dance I 


aud winding. With much 
1 from and enjoyment the leaders tr 











0 shay off 








those at the end of the line, These save 


right to left, ‘The leader, with 
first. He 


part of the singt 


by his side 

thing anit rhe 
while the 
fow svllalles with the response, Th 








the bystundere and 





them in. ‘This performance i 





at of the dancers Join in ever aml is the particular favarite 








1 special song, ume 
ainping, tuated frequently with plaintive eries and 


in intervals. whoops. 





with the rattling und res 








makes up the dance, At 


indicated tye the leader the slancere re 





The Miemac Danco i generally Joft an- 





Fig. 17 Tiel Nicolar, Governor of the Me 





ors their positions, ‘The woinen whe 


before the men hold thwir bodies rathe performed sevwral 












quietly, morely marching sedately ten by ti cloured save for the 
two or in Hie spectators around the walls and a one man 

Another dance, a very: popular one, is archwstna at the head of the hull 
the Winding Dance, also known ¢ inte beat the rattle on the floor and sang the 
us the Snake Dance, beeanse the lin Micmae Dance song; of an entirely differ- 






duncers wins a 





out like the movement of ent 














going first, the dan- ways mon, th 





1 run into the open 3 




















ing th 





tumn- dancing with a kind of alternating hop 





way anil that until the line 





2 step hard to dewribe, and equally 
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imitate. Souvtim 





eo will face in this Musoum 











other with heads low and turning fiewtion afforded by Governor Nicolar, the 
to face as though opps teekluey (Fig. 18) representa thy. trvaty 
By midlnigl a few i of peace between eight or nine tribes, re 





{rows the wh 





centod by nine sections. divided hy dou 

















Fig. 18 —Wampum peekiuee Hes 





Cellet 





came toa end, Ty 





respected] man in whose hon 


and h ble white bars, each enol a small 








white cross Eight of the tribe 
the Pen 
+ Miomaes, Troquois 
pa (eastern), Flat- 
Algonkine of Tet 
Roules on the upper St. Man 
und Ottawas. This 


indicated 








il is Piel Nicalar, now 
of the Penobscot 
Ame 
untired by ¢ 








Information was (Mohawks), Chi 






Nicolur eon 





heads (probably the 





de 
4 woven wampum necklace which h 





River), 


for somo time boen in the Heye collection sree hcaed 











the Abenakis of St. n the Mohawk country until as late os 
well known to the Penobscots, ave 1840 
been the uinth tribe represented by the Another nthe Hege collectio 


cormsses, which ca 





the 


ommercial collector 





ne nobscots from the 





T hope, however, to seeure at a 





hands of 3 





quent visit « more er scarred ernd 











Fig. 19 —Caryedt Pes ad. Hee 





men from the Indians, 





anil a photograph. ‘The date of this con 
pact was not given, but the necklace is 

id to avo been kept at Ol 
Penobscot i 





ct having 








wd to um old woman named Sisul, 
wn, the the oldest living member of the tribe, 
This, in is the source of the fo 


deed, may be one of the records madé to “That eradle-board never was used by 











Age, #8 4 rrcord ni 











memarate the meetings which thee the maker because n very st 





nge thing 
his is the story,.and jt isa 





northeastern tribes held every seven years happen 
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true ane of a Tong time ago. A man and 
his w for many years wit 


Ak lust the 
to he horn 











were mide 





for a child w them. b 
fi 


to make a cradlé-bord 








hand was so proud that he aet t 





But the eradle he made w: 


than any hithorto seen, For months hie 





Inbored, stained it with alder bark and 


Huron Indiune at Loretto, 


ants of ne of the 





SOME HURON TREATY BELTS. 
de among the 
P.Q.. near Que 
oe years ag me the oppor- 
nity of studying the decorative art ani 
snvmifectnres of these interesting descend 
ast prominent tribes. 




















ime of the chiefs possexed a handsome 


weit of white wampum which commem- 





Fix 0—Penolmevt Indian 





carved it, front, back and sides 
like it had been seen. Meanwhile he did 
nothing but think of his child that was to 
ome, and £0 the 
lage waited for bis offsprin 


Sothing 








+ mun in the vil- 
Bat his 
1 
No child was born to 
nd. 
that eraile- 
board wae never to be used by its maker.” 
FG. 








itself and het 





pride hail overre 
to be punished. 
him, but in ite plce x = 
‘This is how it happened ai 









irl with bow and arrow 
orated some treaty of long ago. Inquiries 
into the subject, based largely: upon the 
the Heye collection, 
sinee resulted in the assembli 









material in 





have 
of some 





interesting tmaterial on the subject. 


The historic Hurous are now repre- 
sented by two main hands, one in Olla- 
h wn as tho Wyandots, the other 
at Lorette, while some few are to be found 
in Ontario, wear Detroit. Both of the 


wain bands sem fo be inereusing quite 








ps 


‘The Wyandats have 
im 1885 to 


rayilly 
fro 
Huruns of Lorette now nt 
against 29% in 1500, 


pereased 
the 
Py 
with 
r, Abe 
Caconna, 









in 1908, an 





ber 47) 





Tntermarriag 
Algokins of the Gatineau Iti 
nakis of St. Francis, Malisits o 

and Montagnais of Lake St, John have, 
howevwr, ite frequent. ‘The Hurups 
since they were first encoanterad by Cham- 




















plain und the Jesuits, én what i= now the 
Aivorgion Bay country in Ontario, haw 
occupied an active place in the history of 
both the United States and Canada. ‘The 
Troquais at an early perind begat the dir 
astation of their country: until by 1650 
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astern exiles was not much differott in 
ature. ‘The Teoquois continued to harass 
them even uniler the util 





old Huo 
friend, the pu 





woman “My 


of our village ran seith 









nories of thes tumultuous days 
Hurons a few of the treaty 
1 wampam beads wo 








belts of 





leather hase heen preserved to jiosterity. 


‘The upper belt shown in Fig. 20 is of 








an thirty-one 1 





ex lam 
and four inches wide, with two human 
representa J in purp 

from the 


ns hand in hui 








This was obtai 

















Fig. 21 Huron wampam beite Heye Collection 


the curifederuted tribes of the Hurons were 
broken and some driven westward (o Lake 








Superior, while ters sought refine with 
the French Jesuits near Quebee. Many 
Christian missions had already been 


founded among-them, ‘The western exiles 
became known int history ss the Wyandots 
From point tu point they pressed south- 
westward, encountering successively the 
Sac ani Fox, and Sioux who brooke 
no intrusion into their range. After the 
varied vicissitudes of frontier life through 
wt Ohio, Inifiana and Mlinois the 
Wyandote found a home in Kansas and 
later Oklahoma, ‘The rough treatment 
they suffered developed their fighting q) 
ities which earned for them a prominent 
share in the Indian conspiracies of Pon- 
tine and Tecumseh, ‘The career of the 























wife of © Wyandot chief in Oklahoma, 
and, while actual dxta is entirely Jackin 
appears te have been 
ration of peace between two people. “The 
other belt, happily, is panied hy 
more information which states that the 
central square represents the Huron nn 





de in eommenio- 











tions: the purple stripes nt the ends desig 
nate people und the white designates 
peace, meaning that the people of two 
nations, the Huruns and Troquola, walle 
together in snity. This bult, which ix 
twenty-six inches long and two and a half 
wide, was obtained from Atowa ‘Tohon- 
adiheto (an Troquois) in 1908. It ie enid 
to have been presented by the Huron to 
the Troquois at a treaty in 1622 at the 















headwaters of the Ottawa River. Canada, 
FG. S. 
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ION OF GENERAL 1. Clark, In this cotiéetion are spoci- 
ETHNOLOGY. : " 








ny of the islands, bit, for 







THE E. W. CLARK COLLECTION. 


NEW ZeALesp, 


important sequis 
Section of Gon 










the shores of 





ch navigator, 
in many y , came in sight af 


portion of 





—Maoei man with tattooed face, wearing robe of native flax. 


mens from’ the So 





Y  patille Tslands, tho eastern coast, but perceiving what he 
din the December blieved to be a hostile demonstration on 
OORNAL, was presented the part of the natives on ahore, be sailed 


nt year by Mr. Herbert away without attempting to make a land- 





during the pre 
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ing. ‘The island was not again seen hy 
Europeans until 1970, when Captain 
James Cook, then on his frst voraze 
around the world, eireumnavigated the 
land discovered ly Tasman ani. proved i 
to bt o pair of islands separated by » 
strait, Cook and his men were the first 
Europeans to set foot on the lund, and we 
have the great navigator’s own account 
of this memorable visit in the pages of 
his narrative. 

Since the first observat 
a European on a people living in a dif- 
ferent state of cult: J just emerged 
from the mknown, have an interest al- 








made by 














togother different from snbseyuont im- 
pressions, Cook's aceonnt of the New Zea- 
landers as ho saw them is quoted here at 
some length, 


“The stature of the 1 
equal to the largest of those in Europe 
they ur stout, well-limbed, and fleshy: 
but not fat, they are also ex 
ceedingly vigorogs and uetive: ad huvw 





nin general i 








an adroitness and manual dexterity in an 
which are discovered 
in whatever they do, I have: seen 
strokes of fifteen yudiles on a side in one 
of incredible 
quickness, und yet with auch miniite exact 
I} the rawer seemed 


sncommon degre 








their canoes amide jwith 





ness of tie, that 
to be actuated by on 
color in general {s toon; but in few 


common soul, Thoir 





deeper thas that af a Spaniard who has 
heen exposed 1 

ileep. ‘The wonien have not x femi 
delicaoy in their appearance, bit th 
voice fe remarkubly soft; und by that, the 
thes 
they hav, 


the sun; in man 








dress of both sexvs being the sam 
are principally isting: 












however, like the women of other coun- 
tries, more aire cheerfulness and a 
greater flow of animal spirits, than thr 





other sex. ‘Their hair, both of tw head 
and beard, is black, and their teeth ex- 
trumely regular. and as white as ivory: 









31 


the features of both the sexes are: good ; 
ny bi 
who appeared ta be of a great 
dispositions both of the men 
men seemed to be mild and gentle 
treat 





h health; anid we 








Fig. 24 —Carved tail pines of a Munri entoc. 


enwmics, to whom, a¢ T have before of 
Tt mony, 
» that where 
there ix #0 Tittle to be got hy vietory, there 
and that every 
little district of a country inhabited hy 
people 0 mild and placid should by at 





served, they never sive quarie 





perhaps, al first seem strang 





should s0 often be war; 
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enmity with oll the rest. But possibly 
num ia to be gained by victory au 

these people th anil they 
any. be prompted to siutnial hostiities by 





at first appear 








motives which no 





gree of friendship 
tt ap 
the account that has already been 
of th 
which 


affection is able to resist. 











m, that their principal food is sh 





‘only bo procured upon the sea= 





const; and there in gulficiont. quantities 
only at cortain times: the tribes, therefore, 
‘who live inlanid, if any such there are, 
aii be 
ishing. by 

her 








and even thove upon the eo 
frequently in danger ot 

fon Mhwir country produces ne 
hoop. 





ne, 





or goats, nor h 





et, nor callla; 
tam fowls thoy have nono, nor any art hy 
whieh those that ar wild oan be eanght 
in wulfigiont plinty to serve 
If there arw ony wh 
if from a supply of 
eodancum of a} other n 
dogs, they hus nothing to. support lito 
nit the vegotables that have nlrewily: boon 
mentioned, of which the eliial arm fern. 
oot, yunns, ¢ 
funy weedeat tho * mist 
bo, dreadful: (e fninhi 
tants of tlhe const, snany’ tribes anust tro. 
quently: ho rednewt 













4 the only pic- 
nl food, exeopt 











in, auitl potatoos; When, by 
fail, tho distr 
nll event ANON 








ry’ the gan sits 
th fuiluey of their plan. 
ileflcioney of thei dey 
stock, during. the season when bunt fir 
fish aro to Ix caught ‘This 
ions will enable us to. ace 
he perpotunl dange 
iliabit this « 





ation, ¢ 





hoe ly 











f, not only 
in which tho 






intry appear to 
by the ears which thoy ako to fortify 
every village, but for ty horrid practic 
‘of watinge thow who are killed In battle: 
Who is prose 
twill ahaorh every 
lund every sentiment whieh w 
hina from alluying i with the body of His 
wdversars. Tt mas, howover, be remarked 
that if fis coo 







of the origin of x0, 
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horrid n pravtice is true, the mischief 
the nocessity 
after the practioe has 


end w 





does by no mean 
ail ft 





Ghat produ 

side by Ininger, it 
atiirally by adopted ow thy other by 
Nor is this all; for though it 





revenge 











Ki rr 
tuay Ie pretended by same whi wish to 
‘ppiae speculative and yhitosophical, that 





whether the dead body of wn 
eaten or Inviedd ia in iteolf a) mutter por 

tly indifferent: ws it is, whethor the 
Wreasis or thighe of a woman should be 
eovered or naked: 
fubit only mak 





ny in 








nil hat prejul 





lis shiner at the vila 
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nnd blush eat the dead, death anust-haye lost meh 
al it in the others yeh leaving this wea of its horror; and wheee there is litte 
julit of death, thore will 


pugnanice to kill, A sense 








polnt of doubtful ¢ 





putation, (u be dis horror ab the 








cussed at Ieinure, it may safely be alfirinid not be much 
Inman flea 
wlutecor it nmy be in itself, ie rolatively, —ynor 


fchity, and foar of pomishmenty may, be 
1 than. the foe! 


thut the: practien of 











of nature, or those whieh: have: boom et 
grafted upon. nature: by gwrly prejndive 
find uninterrupted enxtom. ‘the horror 
‘of the murderer aris Tess from the guilt 
of thu fant hun ite natntal effoots anid he 
who huis familiarized tha elfost will eo 
oquvontly lose muieh of the hurror. By ome 
Anes, ned our rolig und thot 

hoon, both in thie 
anuttitude 
who would dofiboratoly stoal, there are 
ut vory few who would détiberntoly: kill, 
40 procuto muelt 
But therw ig the ebro 
Wilieve that those 








inour tho 





ym 
world aud the noxts yet, of the 





ator advan 
st reson to 









whho have bent x0 ces 





tomod. to prepare a human body for « 
weal, that they ean with ae Uitte fouling, 
ent vp a dond man as oF cooks 








divide w load rabbit for @ fricassce, would 
fon} ua Little horror in committing » mur= 


‘Her na in picking a puck, and conse 








‘quently woud take away life with as Litt 


ompiinetion as property s so tnt 








uniler thom citenmistanienr, WOUK I 1 
rmurdorurs ly thy alight Comptations that 
Tf any mu 

is conelunive 


now make them thieve 





doubts whether this reason 





lot him atk Iimedlf whether iu hie own 





‘pinion, hie shoulid not bo safer with a man 
of ae 





in whom the horn 





roving: life is 
strong, whother in voniequence of natu 





Hote pnt. ral indtinet wnsubiued, or of early 7 





& 








tulico, whieh hne nearly an oqmal influence, 


wey thin in the power of & mur who, ter 





amt inv its commquenices, most jurntel 
tendings manifestly to 
which is the chief see 
J more frequently restrains the turnil af et for to the 


der him, would bee 





ptntion to an 





dieato a principle 4 
ty of husian life, ‘restrained only ly considerations of inter~ 








Wil motives of more duty 






fnutrdor than’ thi senso af duty, or even muy he risinced, ive thes: monet termina 
the fear of panishinent cithor in hope of good or far of Feil 


“Among those who are accustomed to The situation and cireumstances, how 
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cecor, of these poor people, wu» well as their 
temper, are favorable to those who shall 
settle as a colony among them, Their 
Sitvation sets them jn tieed of protection, 
ahd their temper renders it easy to attach 
them by kindness: and whatever may be 











Fig 26—Carvell paildte blade, 


eaid in favor of w savage tify among poo 
ple wlio tive In luxuzios idlene=s upon 
‘the hounty ef nature, civilization wool 
certainly be w blessing ti those sehon her 

mons senreely furnishes with tho 
Iheeail of life, ant who are perpetnally de- 
‘stroying each other by violence as the 
only alternative of perishing by hunger. 








ny 


“But these people, from whatever 
cause, heing inured to war, and by abit 
considering evry stranger xs un enemy, 
ose to attack tis when 
fey were not intimidated by our mani- 
fest superionity. At first, they had no 
notion of any superiority bat numbers; 
anid when this their side, they 
considered all our expressions of kindness 
as the artifice: of foar aml cunning, to 
cireumvent them and preserve ourselves; 
but when they were one convinced of our 
power, after having provoked nus to tho use 
‘of our firearms, thoush loued only with 
smal-shot, and of our elemenes, by our 
forbearing to nuke siey of weapons 30 
dreadful except in our defenov, thoy We 
cane at once friendly, abd evra affection 
Pacing im as the mast unbounded 
confidence, and doing everything which 
could incite us to yt equal confidence in 
thom, Jt i also remarkable, that when 
an intercourse was once established fe 
threen us. they wore very mtely deteoted in 
any art of dishonesty. Before, ineed, 
and while they eansidered ns as enemies, 
who exine upon their coast only to muke 
an advantage of them, they did not 
scruple by any means to twake any advan 
h 
hail received the price of anything 
they had wifored to sell, pack up bath the 
purchase and the pirrehasemotey with all 
Péssible composiire, as su much luwfal 
Plunder froin people Who had no view but 
fo plunder them.” 






were always 


























tage of us: and would, therefore, 
they. 








Later in Sis narrative, deseribing the 
custom of tattooing which in New Zsalaud 
reachol a development mncynalled in, any 
other part of the world, Captain Cook 
makes the following remarks. 





“The faces of the old meu are almost 
covered with these marke; those who are 
very young. lack only thelr fips, ike thiy 

men; when they are somenhut older, 





” 
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they have a 


one cheek and over one-eye, and so pro 





noraly w black patch upon two were, upon a close examination, 


ily, that of tattooing the 














= af a -epecial 
the M 
sland are ealed, that it marke 
of the Pacifie 
ativenl phyaionl 


er. But thoagh wo 
Al with the horrid 


ml hotiarable toget 








col not but be disgn 
fuformity which these stains and furrows 






J in the ‘human face n ath 








wuld not but admire the dexterity and more strongly than their 









jaracteristies und evn more than their 


il 


ated ie called the Yinka 
neni) exer 


art with which they were impressed. The 

















Pig 





(Caryn beads of wooden stives “The weapon here ill 






ad by rales analagsss to thew for 





saad ite use was £0 












urks tipon the face in general arespirals. habits with regard to dress and ortament. 
which uro drawn with great nieetr, and ‘The ob suelh an operation, whieh 
enon elegance, thise on one side extetly must have boen very painful, hms. ben 

responding with those on the other, the subject of nmeh discussion. Among 





@ that have bem made, the 






‘The marks ow the body sunewhat resi 








in old chased ornaments, desire for embellishment, an to obliterate 





Ite the Tobia 








ines the markings 





and tho convolution of filigres-work; but hy artificial ies 








in these thoy have auch « laxuriance of probaly contain oloments of truth, but 


fancy, that of a hundred, which at Brst it is clear that there were other motives 
af more far reaching significance, Wil- 





sight appeared to he exactly the same 
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liam Bilis, who spent some years as a 

fc during the 
carly part of the nineteenth century, says 
that i 


face served to distinguish the members of 


tnissionary in the South Pac 








pattern thus produced upon: the 


clan from those of anatlwr, that is to 





ma whi 
faces of the 
men. It was thus analogous to (he stripes 





Jy clan. kunt its own pat 








yeas invariably 





plied 


of different color on the tartane of the 
it 


4 warlike poople, amo: 





and elans. It 





not unnatural that 
1 whom fonda were 
frequent, shoul find it important to hear 
Upon their persons some gui 
mark by which eacly man might be recox- 
nied by hi 








fellow clansmen in battle, 





amd no mark could serve the. purpose het 
ter than a design indelibly tattooed upon 
wularity and 
semuetry of the liv “7 of 
patter plosed shows that 
they: wore not indifferent to embellish 
in this respec 

‘The dwelling house of the Moris, 
whare (prononsseed wharey) was a framed 
structure of wood covered with thately 
and for the wot part without ornament, 
‘The fortified village or pa-was, on wecaunt 
of the fre 
which the pop 


the face. However, the 





anil the int 

















it warfare and danger in 





tation lived, more common 
an the unfortified village, Kinga. In 
je of village was erected m struc 
ture of cousiderable dimensions built of 








woolen planks, covered with elaborate 
varsing and called whare maire: ‘This 
was the council chamber and guest house 
of t A pie of p 
a house is F 4, 





tx from ich 








5, In these 
examples i= seen to good advantage the 
characteristic ornament of a Maori hotise. 
‘The howe of the chic 








anil erpeeially the 
house in which his property was stored, a 
kind of arsenal, war likewise elaborately 
earyod after tho same fashion, 

Tho Muos in navign- 
vd the ennioe wax not only an abject 














took great pris 
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of necessity, but one of their 


ast prized 





possssions, The war cano 
of which hardly a perfect example re- 
ains, were admired by th 







to New Zeal: 


of orname 





id as much 


as for their g quali- 











ties. Cook mentions h 00 108 
fect in length, Such a canoe was con- 
structed out of a single tr 

pin the p ace 
fitting ceremoni the tree was 





felled to the ceo 





ppaniment of a song 





prese was hol 





rf the 
is hil no metals. 





out by means 
for the M: 
of the ki 
iments and the launching: wu 


‘The lay- 


of the orna- 











in the placi 








wil festival 
by then 
and even 


with religions 
The ship hui 
‘with spooial pricil 





= formed 








th 
undertake 





gnds were said to build ships and 





ageraus yayage 





All mees of mon have some story to tell 


about their own origin or early mij 








but that told by aneiant Maori tra 











is one of the fow that has got 
accepted by wen of avis 

recor. ‘This trad 

theme of Maori songs, which tell Low the 
ancestors, flocing, az w result of civil war, 





from their old home in a half saythieal 
Jand called Hawaiki, built a fleet of canoes 
and launched up After a 
Tong journey and great sutferi 
they landed ut New Zealand, Traditio 
ives the names of the eanoes in which the 






wn the ocean. 












voyage was made and telle how the sc 

of the sweet po 

pluced ot board as well as the sacred 

pint. It also'tells 

that seattered the fleet‘and 

fugitives were assailed by doubt as to 
st 





ato and the gourd wen 


{ storms encountered 








whether they should sail east or w 
how there was mutiny among the crews; 
and how they halted at varions small 
stands to repair their canoes as they went 





1 starvin, 





exhausted a 














remnant of the expedition reached New 
Zeal The different tribes trace their 
scent {1 lifferent canoes and they 
pink out thie exact spot where each xew 











Fig. 20,—An exaniple of tho mere or chief's 
chub of green jade 
In t atifal lund of which the 





thus became the inbabitants, the Maoris 


found already provided for thom a plant 











peculiarly adapted to their noods for the 
manufacture of clothing which, with 
industry and urtistic skill, they wrought 








in the course of ti sof great 
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and. gar- 
Thi 
which was 





ty and fineness of texture 
jul. variety. 
was the id flare 
Hy wultivated by the Maoris and ite 





iments of wondes fant 








care! 





their ingenions methods 





ire, prepary 
for the finer cloth 
fnstrous as ilk. 


was as soft and 








yo art of weusing was 





considered so important that in each eomo- 





munity specially constructed homes 


called a wha 





pora was set aside for the 
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all memory of what she had been 


taught in the hare pora, 





WEANONS 


od in warkai 
was vonsidered mi 


Being frequently engi 
profes 

bom 
fully 


part of the Maori’s equipment, 





nm which 











ah 





and to whieh all 





ine, an armory was an essential 
Without 


dopendent 





knowledge of metals, they ¥ 














11% 











Fig. 30.—Clubs of polish! whaletione 


instrnotion of pupils, who ween initiated 





fits con- 
After the 
juated from the 


into its mysteries with secret 
aucted with 
young woman had 





eat solemnity 





‘whare poro she was mistress of her art 








ani ther hing which <be did not 





know about weaving, but in the « 





of that art certain forms and cores 








peculiar to her calling must be observed 
throughout her life, 


part in this respect would ca 


Any omission on her 
her to 





for weapons of offense and defense on 
These 
woods, capable of taking 
a high finish, the hone of th 
whale and the hard fine grained stones 
which the country afforded, inelud 


such materials az noture provided. 
were han, 





sperm 


the 








much prized pounamn or jad 








always curried by pe 
of distinction, whieh se 





4 uso as a sign 
of rank, wae the fiaha, which 
a staff of very 


nsisted of 





hard w 





about five feet 
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carefully shape 


throughout the entire length, except at same 





the head, which was earved in the manner 








shows in Fig. 27. The rest of the weapon + 








ished, 0 









wen in Fig. 27, No. 





specimen sh 


other end-af the same specimen i eh 





in Fig, 28 Sueh a earved fiaha w 











and polished ehape of the weapou 


ke the form of w blade. 
of Eur 





Anott 





at the point wl 





important ¢ 


led juatn,. a Kindo 





= remuined the 


it was grasped by 





and it wus round, and the other end 


Like certain 
an tradition, the tiaha 








to ite owner, possessing 


at powers in the way of augury 


























Fig, 31—Garvet wood 


el by m great great chief ae 





n was wlio ins 





in: Th 
‘aahle to the Maori: 








ratar, who held it in 


Iris hand as bed 













fighting weapon ti 
Hiahe was stuilied anid practiced with 


nmch’ eare aw that given by the expert 


swordsman to the mastery of his blade 








Tt had its traditional rules and nsage, 


and points, ‘The 

















carried im the helt. The 





at Wl 


were his speech, Aca New Zealani 


his clas was the 


made of the p 









atest weapon 
Jere, a club with a 








This material, it appen 





with ienltiy 








4 an extracritinary valve 
table for u chief's 








lobrated on fielde of bat= 


as related in the 


























Fig. 33. 





Fier, 82 and 33. —Carved wooden borkes. 
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Vie 34, 





14 ballads of the people 


pe 
the renown of such 


scone very 
largely to center, 
mores was like that of certain swans and 
the Iu 






‘uropean 
whieh they were 





ho at 
fi 





made i 





1 hardest knvewts 60 lapie 





aries, ut, nevertheless, it was shaped 
with gevat skill and wrought into an 
object of tounty by the New Zealani 





S 


MBO PEE 


4 
é 
} 











a 








fis 
famous w 





1. A very fine example of this 
Ti 


pon is shown in Fig. 2 


specimen is 1614 inches in len, 








Anothir form of yaita was mule from 
4 Gine grained Iwaltic rock, 
trom the 
») 





and other 


forms wer mumble of the 





sperm whale (Fig, 





Ono of these was 
r fiddte-shaped elub with a short 
handle, ealled kotiae (Fi No, 

Still another form of patn w 
urved weapon sade ither of bane 
Fig. 20, No 
Nos. 1, 2 and 
beautifully 
the 





the 
asin 

My 
This weapon, often 





s 


curve, 





. as in Pig 


meh 
whore it was bra 


las lished in 





the hand, i 


‘Tho skill of the Muoel wooilearver 
frequently displayed to great ailvantage 





aud perfection in earved woo 





eth boxes, 
These were used for holding meres, the 
feathers 
FS 
any descripti 


wel for the hair 


ne oF valuable possessions of 











THE HETIK 
Captain Cook, in eo 
New 
the eharaoteristie 
nament of the Maori, Allo 


aticed that each Jeiliki was re 


inn with all the 
nd, mn 








ations 





the heifiki as 












garded with 





oat affection by its owner, 


Tw fact, it was one of the most prizod 
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porsessic 








of Iabor and skill which was requinsd to 
shape tho objoet from jae, it was a 





cinted with the ancestral history of the 


owner, being humded down, from 





tion fo gene 





afion, a» a family heirloom. 





Whe shape of the heitiki was always that 


of & grotosquely conventionaliznd I 





figure and. the material wae al 
jude 


bat always 
the -nock 
us, One 


It wan a 





hy mouns of a plaited eord 





ond of the card 





a piece of bind hone 
attachod which isp 
at the other 
eyes are 





cil irongh w loop 
The 


nd hy way of fastening. 





tim 
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oll intaid in 





hw atone. The 


heilihé was wort about the week ix remem- 








vail relatives, by each of whom 


A fin 








sp 
mon in the Clark Collestion is shown 
on the cover of this Joouxan. ft was 
brought from New Zealand by Midship. 





mutn Burr, of the “Diswovery,” one of the 





two ships of Captain Cov 
world, ‘he 
the family of Midshipman 
Bure until it bocane the property of the 
University Museum 


‘s third voyn 





and 





Tk measures four 
tof 





inches in Tougth and is oarved 


ren jade. 








io botdae of a Mane’ robe waver frum native fas 
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SOME EAST AFRICAN TRIBES. 


“HE Museum has recently sequined, 
T through purchase, a collection of 
photographs representing sevoral of 

the tribes in British Kast Mfrien, 

The cowst. of that country, a» is well 
known, i occupied ly th 8 [0 
ple composed of w mixture of arab and 
negro tribes and professing the Molam- 
median religion, The Swahili have been 
traders and slave hunters in tine pasts 
anid in the course of the ditions 
and alaye raids into the int Nave 
given their language a wid diffusion, 
mntil it haw bevome w kind of ngewe 
feanwa throughout a considerable portion 
of the protectorate. 

South of Mombasa, and slightly in the 
ineriot, oro the Aniki who are botwoen 
tw Swahili of the evast and tho Aknmba 
of the farther interior, The two lant 
tribes wre of pum Bantu stock. The ree 
Higion, of the Anka is not Mohammedan, 
nt characteristi¢ of the eastern Bantis 
‘Whe hiyena ix the totem of this tribe. "Phoy 
regard it as their ancestor and severe 
penalties wre attach to killing it. 
Aknioba are skilled int tron workings and 
in the manufacture of apeurs. ‘They are, 
hhowownr, a poaoeable folk, dovoted to 
agriculture and the caro of thofr: herds, 

‘Phe warrior fribo, tho Musa, long kuiown 
by thoir somi-nornadic and prodn 
hubits to their neighbors in east Afrien, 
have made o great impression on the oivil- 
iad World, but it uppears thoy are domes 
to extinction, for, unlike the neighboring 
tribe whom they have intinilated. » 
long, dy are quite incapable of adapting 
themselves to the changed conditions. of 
existence which line come in with the 
Europeans. ‘The only ocenputions to 
which they will conlesvend are tending 
their herds of cattle, which they impen 
from place to pluoe over their wide 

































“ 


stretehes af grazing lund, and the prosects 
tion of warfare upon their neighbors, 
esjwedally the Akamba and Akikuyu, ‘he 
Just named tribe is onv of the most tinter- 
esting in British Bast Afrion. The best 
‘and most complote neoount of the: Akiluyn 
is to be found in that exeollont study. of 
Fast African cthnology “With a Pre- 
storie People.” by Mr. and Mrs, W. 
" in 1910, 6 
hook which supplies almost thy only 

lable information about this. little 
known, people, ‘Uhe following quotation 
rury sorve to indicate tho kind of imprese 
sion wade upon the wuthors hy this un- 
taught and isolated tribe. 

















“In iligpnsition the Akikuyw aw ncn 
rally chwerful, merry, Joquaciows, aut 
luughtertoving, son forgetting — their 
troubles and Incking the spirit of vindio~ 
tiveness; they have w grewt sense of jus 
tice, and enddone the infliction of the 
severest punishment if they know they’ are 
iu the wrong, 
Thiey are naturally polite in thei kn 
tervourse with one another, anda yory 
definite code of good tiwnners exists, TE 
is the custom for women and children to 
stand nside for warriors to, pase on the 
path, but the warrior will always yield the 
oud! to an oli woman. ‘The ardor kup 
at all fanotions is very striking, Even 
Uo children, though never harshly treated 
‘of spoken to, behave considorately ani 
courteously ¢ very differently from the Tit- 
tle uropean, willl boasts who. aro. pore 
mitted by thotr parents to conduct them= 
solves in such a way as to render life a 
«onrge to all the other passengers on 
hourd the mail steamers to Bast Afriea. 
“Phe custon’ of spitting on an object in 
onder to secure good Inck is fonnd amongst 
the Akikuyw, ‘This habit exists amongst 
our own Tower orders in the custom of 
spitting on » coin, 
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spit upon w purson or thing is also the goat is rolished. Fish is declared by 
mifit for foo 


it become 


will, ‘Whe Wh 





aii exprestion of 





onstotn and traditi 












ifs uponitle rworil he has forged vad the person who 
lean. In 


y femande thirt n avon shomld tained enti 





Wifore handing itvaver to the owners 





, the food aupply 





Hoy qovrt 





Jy from thi products at 
spit in his hand betore. offering it to a ulture, togethor with the flesh and 


wid flocks, A poor 








friond, aud the female visitors spit on the milk of their hy 











ig 7. —Group of Akihuyn mon, 


nowly-artived. youngster ag w sign of sam lives with 
welsome?* 


ne wife and, oocupies it 
rich man's Nouschold 
ne for wack 
each wife te entitled to. house 





consists 





hw Akskuyn Inhabit: the mon 
1 ML, Ken 
peaceable and devoted to agriculture. Tn the callestion af photographs ty 
They possese goals 





jnous wife, sin 





Whey are of ber own 





ry aot 








nd yheep, ut which mforonce hus heon made are sevoral 





ming is their principal mainstay. Que which appear without doubt to portray the 
m prohibits them from eating wild Akiknyu. 
game, altliongh the flesh of the sticep and One of these photographs, shown in Fig 





rr 
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Fig, 89, —Anili itl wits wate 






and the cap ma 
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Fig. 40.—Akikuyy warrior with shiehl und Jeon spear, ‘The dirk plumes of the vulture stripped 
fromm the vasies ofthe feathers in Jong euele are Whipped te the tufts of the hair, 
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the forehoad. ‘The whole is then anointed mirably the method 





standing at case 


with rod ochre mixed with tallow, ‘The with one foot ors 











t Way of wearing the fivir nlgo tho practice of sitting on th 





heal 








among thi mon is seen in tut wll Ferhap thy most ploasing method of hair 





vidlduls fi’ the 





nap, TI iy vague amang the men fa that 











Fig, A. —Twu Akikuyt women. 





ply of hiavinw i fe 





nod Ky twisting it seen in tho 
up, into tufts with shreds of lark to any ‘Taking the 





ung wartior in Fig. 40. 
dark plumes of the 
he 





Ton 





desired length, giving thu hair a ropy vulture, anil ng te vanes from 
appearanee which produecs a striking stom, they whip the ourling band 


effect. Tho same photograph shows nd- fwithers dus obt 





wed to all ur tufts 
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of Kini on the crown of the hend, ‘The ext 
houd i+ then amoiuted with nyuiton fat ornaments, Kor both sexes ev 





and rod ochre, in such m way that thi every occasion has it¥ eormspon 
bright black and ornaments, Several of the women 


colored ointment and harnianize with the seen in tho photograph, Fig. 06, are d 


atlers contyast with 








by means of 





a abut the abdomen 





slor of the ekin, 


With tlie women, ihnir dressing ie a searitiextion, 








much simpler matter, Young women ‘The sprees ovent in the tite of every 











Fig ALA ervup of Aki yy. woe 


hove their hewile ahuvedl with ‘the exeope individual iy the vuteanioe inte manhood 






tion af a certain ured ott top. AS thee or womanhood, which i with elabo- 





uw 0 of initint 





Jor the tuft is made sinallen until rato coremen' T 





n tho entire head The inter 





mong the oldest w 





is shaved to portray 





The postuine of mon and women alike is initittion and marriage, ‘The felnged 





carefully ‘hod by muston, ‘The yar- head hands and the painter pattern on the 








tt in tlie Hustrations are rude legs of th 








gitl ut the Jef appar tobe 
f goat akin. Cowrie ahelle stuf bende are otblematio of this condition of Tite, 
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of this om id the work of 
hildzen, It ie 
n interesting illustration in the washing ont the earthy materi 


‘The iron working of tho Akikusi, ad- "The winniny 





‘ned hy 





nuitably described i the book roferred to, women aud 
present 
history of metallurgy. It isa very primi- contrating the iron bearing sand by 











Fig. 4.—Akamba worn: 





tive praction and stanils wiry-closo to tho of water, just aa the gold prospector 
beginning 
The ome ix-ull gathurod fr 





man’s knowlidge of metal, obtains the fre particles of g 
Aftor this th 
J partidies of of charcoal in # primitive furnion anit 





th suet 0 is placed hetween layer 





1 consists 





magnetite, the products of disint 





ation, wrilucoi! by meats of an equally’ primitive 
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bellows, From the metal ttius reduced the 
lacksmith, who is the most #killful erafis- 
‘man among the Akikuyu, fashions such 
Articles ns spents, arrow heads, axes, wire, 
ehaine and personal ormmnents, az well 
as the tools mse! in making these articles. 
‘Mhe blacksmith’s feo for making a spear is 
goat, the goat being the ordinary 
inedium of exchange and unit of value. 
‘he customer, however, always supplice 
the materials, thut is to say, the lumps of 
irom, the chureoa} and the beer, for cus 
tom prescribes that no blncketnith could 
‘exwente 2 job without this Jast commodity, 
Which ix brewod from thw juice of the 
agar ewne, 

‘Whe production of [ron ix confined to 
‘one locality which seems to be surrounded 
lay a grat seal of seetery, 

Whe blucksinith may be called the only 
skilled crafteman, but pottery making and 
basket weaving are among the lew ae- 
complishod industries of the tribe. 

‘Nu native drawings have been found in 
‘Kikuyn land, hut a great deal of wrtistic 
taste is shown in clothes, personal rma 
anonta and the decorations of the danee 
ahioli, 

Young girls choose thoir own hnishawils, 
but in each ease the chosen man pays her 
fathor w certain uuinber of wots The 
ities flxed hy custom for a good wife i 
thirty goate or thirty times as much ae a 
goo! iron spenr. 

‘The wligious practices of the British 
Hast African tribes in general do. not 
inelnde temples ar idols of any descrip- 
tion, Novertlioless, religions obsorvancor 
[possess certain strongly marked elaraeter- 
istics, Among the Akikuyw, these ob 
servaners, necoriing to the Rontledges, 
dopendt upon the belief in 4 supreme God, 
to whom they address their prayers and 
thake their ascrifiess of goats This 
to whom they pray is called 
Nvaar andl appears to be very nmuch like 


















the Wakonda of certain tribes of Aner 
ean Indians. He Tives exalted and. wlone 
on Mi, Kenya and yet he is addressed als 
in the sun and in trees and in othor 
objects of nature which tuspire admira~ 
tion and awe. Anything that ix 
mysterions or beyond comprehension it 
1 In, fact, xa, like 
seems to be the mysterious 
aud invisible foroe that is back of things 
goterally and that animates all nature, 

‘A seetwt society existe willin the tribe 
in whied thy principal rite searus to be 
tho worship of a snnke—a practice which 
seems to hav nothing to do with the 
orthodox religion. 

‘The wedicine man combines the offices: 
‘of physician, pwophet and to somo extent 
priest, He knows how to find out what 
jy delarmined by fate ani Now to alter 
that determination, He ean explain the 
‘enuses, of everything, including disease 
‘and misfortune, These are the work of 
vil apirite whose angry moods oan We 
jpacitied only hy rites which the medicine 
‘man knows how to promcribe. he sere 
ices of the medicine man say be einployed 
‘with equal propricty to eure the employer 
Cr to injitro the employer’s neighbor. ‘he 
medicine sen aro said to be: honest. mon 
acho holies in the high position and dig- 
rity of theie profession and in the ¢f- 
cleney of their medicines. ‘There are said 
tw be about five to every thotsand of the 
wpulation. 

Unlike tie Masai, the Akikoyn ire 
adaptable nnd seem to furnish the ele 
muonts out of which a permanent native 
popiilation may bo developed under Hus 
opean control and subject to. Enropean 
Ine and regulations, Tndustrions uni 
peaceable and farmers by tradition anit 
profession it seems very probable that thay 
‘will become more and more important mx 
a factor in the economic progress of Fast 
AMfriea. 
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DAHOMEY SONGS. 

Ad) unasial opporttinity fur adding 
serieg of west Aftican native vongs to the 
Muscuin's eallovtion of primitive msusio 
presontod itself recontly when the services 
of « young native from the Yériba coun 
try, @. part of Daliomey, wore sceurvd. 
Aside from an interesting personality: pox 
sess by Tiquitwa, we our Dalmay ana 
i called, whieh enabled the muon it 
ollaboration with the Dopartment of 
Anthropology to muke estonsivi use of his 
Anowlergo of Duhomwy estes, seorct socio 
ties nit ceonomics, some score of war 
songs, love songs, natin songs, wedding 
inoo songs, Lullaliys, tom-tom and ainea 
(hoybourd) nes were nieonted by: means 
of the phonograph to be transcribed wd 
Presented at w lator dite, Thajavich as 
fio mnie frown this purticular rogiow hus 
een pudblinhod, this eolfaction comes in 
wry wdynntagvourly, 

‘Hho tomtom. or dru tunes: represent 
an interesting phise of African musi, 
‘These, ih seams, form w eortiin type af 
inuamon( among the men of village, 
snvich A Lt Lis country poople. whistle oF 
play month oygans oF banjox. "The drum 
wing be panotunted at intorents with yells 
and snatohes of song. Another type of 
African lyric illasteates the doop flgurts 
tivo similes and parable pooch. a0 chit= 
noturistic of nutive negro literature, 

















WuNOINO DAXCK 40x06, 

Wadya, willyn, awa. 

Joining, joining! |Wodding!] 

Don’t fail to make ws hyp 

(is commanded [nocording Wo thw faith}. 

‘Aland on hand, forever they ate {the liride 
‘und root 














Wildy, wisn, awa, 

Joining, joining 

Raine your spirits’ 

Whey are forever [the bride and groom], 
As beuo’as ature, 





Wadyo, widen, awh, 

Joining, joining! 

Stand ye'all aroun, 

Don't waate any possible plowsim, 

‘On sich an occasion as thin. 

Widy awd, widyn, widyt ww, wadya, 











A chintacteristio feature of all elgssie 
ot Dalvomoy snug is the ondess «lwolle 
ing on the main theme snd iteration of 
the louling phrase, together with froquent 
repetition of momsingless words on xylla= 
les, 


‘The following is w translation of ai 
of the favorite war songs. 


“Our people lave wo equal. 
‘One equal eannot he found. 
Drink yo ebilll, 

We have the bend, 
When fair dont, 

‘hero ie no men 

Yee biiyut” 





Thovehili montiono ii Hite some isa 
Win smade from the connor ohiet's 
brains 

Supplementary information ort tome of 
tho African musical instruments i the 
Musicum collection war volunteers by 

witwa. Daring wll the meetings sti 
leit frum several of tho advanced oourses 
in the department aitented to witness and 
practice the methods of fleld resoarel. 
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Journal of the Museum, issued quarterly, single copies, 
Gournia, by Harriet Boyd Hawes, UW, 
Pachagtmag epori ofthe Witlan: Pepper Perurian Expedition of 1806-07, by Max Ute, 











The Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (with 120 IWustratlons and 2 mays), dy Hh. 
Ttproeht, 1908, $2.50. 


Babylonian Section 
Serlon A. Cuneiform Texts 
Vol, {11s Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur. 
Part 1, hy David W- Myhrman, 120%, 46.00, 
Babylonian Let 
ibylon. 
Part 1. chiefly from Sippar, hy M. Ranke, 106, 40.0 
Part 2, chlofly from Nipnuir, by Arno Poche, 1909, 86,00, 
Vol. Vill; Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated in the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian 
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Vol. IX: Business Documents of Murashu Sone of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Arta 
‘rerxen ty by AL Ws Hlipraeht unk A. T, Chay, 1408, $0.00. 
Vol X: Businens Documents of Muraahu Sone of Nippur, dated |n the Reign of Dariue tl, 
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‘THE MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOLS, 


HIE management desires to. extend 
the educational influence of the 
Museum by a plan for patie 

participation in the work of the schools 
Of Philadelphia, ‘Tho first step towards 
the realization of this plan is an invita 
tion issued, in co-operation with the 
Hour of Fducation, to the principals 
‘ani teachers to bring their-elasses to thi 
Museum in order that they may ase thie 
collections nnd the lectures that will be 
provided in gonnection therewith to 
ilustrnte those stuilies upon whieh they 
may be engaged relative to the history 
of num, and those that are concerned 
with the various peoples of the world. 
‘This invitation is extended in the firm 
belief that the observations: whi 
Le made by children while visiting t 
Musoum under competent guidance an 
good instruction will give them a more 
faithtu) notion of the world's peoples 
than they ean wcquire from books al 
andl will give greator aes to their reading, 
‘The impressions revived frum such obser 
vations ute fasting and they serve the pur- 
pose of refreshing andl stimulating the 
pupil to further observation and inquiry. 
‘The influences thus brought to bear on 
the young people are of the most human- 
ining character. ‘The immediate rmsult 
is to lighten the task af the schoolroam 
for teachers us well as for pupils and 
the ultimate result is to, broaden the 
children’s outlook upon the world and its 
inhabitants, 

For the lower gmudes of the publie 
schools the games and playthings of 
the American Indians a thing 
pertaining, to tho life of Indian children 
ure use for purposes of illustration. 
Tho higher sracdes are shown how the dif- 
ferent peoples of the world live and how 
the hunian race has lived in time past and 
at different stages of its development. 
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In ease it-may be the desire in jndi- 
vidual instanies to concentrate upon any 
given group of people or period of his- 
tory each principal and teacher is asked 
to shecify with mgnrd to the particular 
phase of culture of the particular people 
bout which the eases should he 
informed. 

‘The toys, ganies, pastimes, arts, indus 
tries, the occupations in peace and war, 
the dross, ornamonts auc dwellinyes will 
be illustrated hy: the actual objects used 
in these several connections by. th 
worll’s peoples, Hoth ancient and living 
and by lanitorn slides, 

A xpocial foatuire of the children’s 
afternoons in the Muyoum will be the 
talk iilusteated by means of the lantern, 
in the auditorium’ of the Museum, 
Locturors specially trained and qualified 
to address children will boon hand on 
these oeeasion= ant will explain to the 
lasses in thie simplest and: most direct 
language the subjects chosen for illus 
tration, 



































BABYLONIAN SECTION 
A MAGICAL SKULL, 

UNIQUE object is contained in the 
Museum collections from Nippur 
4 human skull the surfer of 
ich is inscribed with 9 magical text. 
¢ skull is) well preserved despite. the 
that it hay been broken inte many 
pieces, happily well put together by the 
Museum's experts, Unfortunately the 
text is too much worn to allow more than 
2 few words to ho deciphered, Among 
these ean be read. “spirit” ‘ith 
"thou, spirit”, so that wo are justified 
in supposing that the inseription is of the 
appears 
nagical howls from Nippur, some: 
of whieh have been described in previous 
numbers of the JoonNan. A few natnes 
‘appear; one of them is a Mordecai hen 
Saul, a good Jewish name, ‘The other 
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two names are Persian; one Gaspar is 
of interest gs related to the Gaspar 
(Caspar, Jnspar) of the legend of the 
Three Wise Kings. 

‘The tise of & skull opens up some inter- 
sting vistas in magical arts, ‘The 
human head and like gruesome objects 
fare part of the common apparatus of 
the necromancer down to our own 
timo, It represents his connection with 
and power over the spirits of the 
dead; gives him ax it were a material 
point d'appui for his art But it is « 
‘sacramental link not only with the dead 
but as well, by an ensy extension of idea, 
probably Mased) on, primitive animism, 
with the world of spirits, especially those 
which ure noxious, Henoe the natural 
tuse of dead men’s bones in the witches’ 
brew, It is more difficult to understand 
the use of such uncanny things in the 
practivo of love-charms; yet in the Greek 
ftati¢ incantations the same objects are 
used, as in. Theoeritis’ second tdyll, 
while an Arabic charin prescribes among 
the componenta of a philtre o piece of a 
broom taken from a cemetery, —making a 
rather disgusting loye-potion! But a 
Jove-charm inyolves the incantation of 
nefarious spirits, of Heeate and her 
company, and so. makes use of these 
‘animistic links with the spirit-world, 

One partioular phase of ekull-magic ix 
the wet of the "speaking head,” a human 
skull, which, properly prepared and 
enchanted, could utter oracles by ita 
mouth, The Talmud has a reference to 
this art of “asking” a skull. And the 
Sabians, an esoteric heathenish sect 











which survived in northern Mesopotamia 
Aill late in the Christian era, had, accord- 
ing to the Fikrist and other Arubic 
authorities, elaborate rites for the evoking, 
of t 





horrible oracles. ‘The modern 


Sanhedrin, 65. 
Seo Chwalson, Die Saabier wad ter Sombie 
mse, 120. 
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necromancer’s skull may ben reminiscence 
of those obsolete rites. Skulls appear to 
have been used also in the Grweo- 
Romun soreery.* 

Tt may be observed that the skull has 
been regarded, among various peoples, as 
especially the seat of life. Probably this 
belief was due to the observation of the 
extraordinary durability of the skull, 
which, os paleontology shows, may last 
intact for willenniums. For the same 
reason certain vertebrie have been re- 
garded as the connecting link between the 
body nnd the departed sonl. Among the 
ancient Aruba the word for skull is also 
‘used! of the soul, and Dr, Spek informs 
me that the North American Indians 
preserve the skulls of the anitnals of the 
chase with the object of their easy 
roincwrnation, 

But itis through another eatogory that 
wo can best explain our skull and its 
‘magical inscription. It falls into that 
class of magic which is preventive of the 
evil eye, large eutegory which includes 
malicious spirits as well as human beings, 
Against this terror, one of the chief 
prophylactic agencies was the use of 
things horrible or obsceno—as though 
the possessor of the evil eye had more 
sensibility than the user. ‘The same idea 
underlies the grotesque and repellent 
funoral rites of primitive man, at least 
according to one school of anthropol- 
ogists. Or is the practice a kind of 
homeopathy? 

James of Edessa tells how the heathen 
Syrians used the dried human head as a 
prophylactic, and the ancient Taurians, 
according to Herodotus, and some Cau 
‘easian tribes, employed the skulls of their 





* Abt, Die Apologia dix Apuleius, 1k. 

f Wellhausen, Heate lee aribischen Helen 
thumes, 101, 164. 
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302, 





Religion of the Semites 
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enemies inthe * In Its 
tiny skull-talisman is worn as 

or evil eye,t just as 
ded as 
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efficacious? In the same way our skull 
with its inscription. both sign and charm, 
Was togarded asa potent deterrent to the 





(vil eyes of man and spirit 
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same group und to. the 
olleetion as those from 
Zealand, which were deseribed 





number 
Weapons 


illustrated in the June 

Journal, aire alto some 
implements from S) 
Austral Islands, ‘To 


and 
oa, Hervey Islands, 
wx, und one: most 
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interesting eluby from. the Marquess, 
which will “here be brought ta your 
attention 





‘The islets mentioned above all belon 
together with D others 
to the Polynesian sgroup of the South 
Pacifio, andl to be able to duly appreciate 
the be 1 carved ware 
elut 
ill 
in m 
to whom they onee belonged. 





w Zealand 








fully shaped ai 

paddles, and adzes, which wre here 
trated, it will he necessary to hear 
nd some fow facts about the poople 
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THE stUset 


iy all the islands on which they 
‘ure sinall. Some of them are moun- 
th lofty peaks rising above the 
id, on acount of their volcanic 
, many of the mountains are 





liv 
tainous 
clouds, a 
charae 










broken into a thousand fantastic shapes 
great beauty and wildness; other 
islands are low coral structures rising 
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America, and the Arctic, was, when it 
was first discovered, yet in the stone age. 
There ix no reason to betieve, if there had 
beon metals on these islands that the 
Polynesians should not have discovered 
how to use thers, but there were none, anil 
w aire the skill und dexterity 
h their objects are shaped, 
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but some few feet above the ocean, and 
others again have a moderate 
Most of them have a profuse vegeta 
‘of cocoanut. palms, breadfruit trees, taro, 
banana trees, and several other utili- 












tarian plants, which make life among 
the Polynesians rather essy: but this 
whole area; together with Australia, 








Lone, shell, teeth, or wood. George Tur- 
ner, who lived with the Polynesians for» 
great nutber of yeurs, tells that it might 
take them about one month to fell a 
tree with their «tone axes When we 


then remember all the work which is 
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lavished on each particular paddle o 
club, we easity realize that it must ho 
taken a very long time to do it. 








Such 








an object when finished was not to 
the owner as to us # citriosity, through 
which may be traced relationsbips: be- 
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that of the maker to his workmanship, or 
even as that of the inventor to his enea- 
tions. They were children of his brain, 
shsped and modified to suit utilitarian 
purposes, earved and polished to gratify 
his urtistie fancy: and to bring forth the 
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and con 
nections between these islanders and their 
native home, or consanguinity. between 
them and the Redskins No, t 
relation of the Polynesians ta their im- 
plements was one of much greater inti- 
macy, because in many cases it was like 
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Fra, 49.—Marquoses Club, 


viinirition of his comrades. And 

xcite their admiration be had to adbere 
to their established eanventions, to speak 
in their language so to say, and yet to 
bring forth a product in which the eon 
ventional form was intensified, improved, 
or after their taste made graceful. And 
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the Senew how many sections he had made. 
and how many. incisions in each, and 
how Joug a time it had taken him to do 
it, and finally he had grown accustatned 
to his products in use, All this, I have 
no doubt, would help him to understand 
tho feoling of the Creator towards the 
earth he had made, It is said that He 
rested, and looked at His ereation and 
saw that it was well done, and His al 
tion towards it was grunt 















SAMOAN WAR AND STATI cLUNS, 


Baugainville's expedition was the first 
to visit the Samoan islands. ‘They ealled 
them " Navigators’ Islands,”” because the 
people moved about 40 much in 

origin of Samoa as a name is native, 
‘and cam about in the following manner 
The od of rocks had a son with earth, 
‘They called him Mow, which means cen 
ter of earth, His father made rocks and 
earth ind all things that grow, 
sacred to Moa till his hair was out 
this happened the restriction wasremovert, 
but the name clung, and since then earth 
‘and rocks and things that ygrow have 
eon called sin Mon, which is abbre~ 
vinted Samoa: It was the year 1708 that 
Baugainville visited these shores, and 
afterwards several expeditions landed 
‘and finally in 1830 4 missionary station 
was startod, The Samoans did not 
like their visitors, and we know that 
in those times, when the hend of a family 
prayed to the household deities, h 
begged: "Drive uway from us sailing 
gods, lest they come and cause disease 
and death. But their deities were 
deaf to those prayers, and their civiliz 
tion, customs, and beliefs had to flee 
before ours, until but very little is left, 
and of that little the objects that 
are here illustrated bear witness. The 
Samoan war club is about three feet 
fong and made of very heavy, tough 
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Both 
roun 


wood, 





gus are sharp, the handle 
4 nnd polished, and 
is very well adapted 


iy well 
the whole sveapo 























Fic, 90;—-Masigain Island Adie. 





It is uncommonly void}of decor 
d the only thing which we y 
such is the cross and middle rib 
Which runs through the whole length an 1 
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breadth of the blade, but the shape is 
light and pleasing, 
‘Turner tells that the 
wars in Samoa were murders, disputes 
about titles, or vanity (one chief want~ 
he was mightier tho 





et causes for 








ing to show ths 
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have come, and bere 





are the ks at us up with.” 
If the war was insted upon the 
won and the children, the ‘k and 





wged were brought to safety and then 


no lives were spared. Wives of chiefs 

















Me. 





another). Sometimes the parties atl 


trated by payingfines, hy carrying fir 
leaves, suck as were used 





wood, stanes, and 








31—Austral Inland> Paddles 


i and prominent men followed their hu 


tending them if sick or wounded. 















us 


bands in war, carrying their clubs and 


for roasting a pig, or by carrying bamboo Fig. 46 shows a row of Si "etate~ 
Knives. ‘The two last act signified <ub- clubs, carried on festive occasion, All 
mmission, and were interpreted as: “Here © are beautiful in shape, but the 





we are, your pigs, t 


be roasted if you 
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stronglined for Polynesia, a fi 
we will easily re 
the very delicate ¢ 








when we 
-vings on the 


at 
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when wo actually 
we find that the 
solid woo 


we handle the objects 
hondies are made of 


. wnt though the carvings are 
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MANGAIA ISLAND CEREMONIAL ADZES. 
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Figs. 47, 
Mangaix Ih 
‘The wonderfully 
like lacework and suggest fi 


S represent four 
in the 
carved 








Hervey group. 
fook 
bat 


handles 
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Fac: 53. —Austeal Inland Pade 


deep, pretty stout kemols are left, the 
k ds rest in grooves, 
and the symmetrical fastenings of nativ 
plaited string hold them firmly 
wood in the handles fs Fighter than that 








heavy 6 he 
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6f the Samoan clubs, and yet not too 
light to make of th uite effect- 
ive but in Fig. 50 we find 
sample of the sate type of weapon, 

which size as w 
eurried to su 













treme as to 





and cor! 
of the seven shown itt the 
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It will be seen that 
illustrations 


ination, 











no two are alike. What signifieance 
these infinite variations had to the 
nind ix yet to he worked out: 
may take for granted, that 
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make it unpructical Such adzes were 


used for symbolic purposes 


AUSTRAL ISLANDS PADDURS, 

Most beautiful were the carved pad- 
les of the Austral Islanders (Figs. 51, 
52, 53), and if we look clowly at the 
fine carvings and tracings we find an 
infinite number of variations in design 


they were not there without reason. 
It would seem as if some of ther had a 
local significance and mark the products 
of different islands of the group. 





TONOA STATE CLURS. 


Nothing in the whole valuable col- 
lection may thore strongly impress us 
with the wonderful cleverness and ability 
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THe atuRi 
of Polynesia 
tools tha 
and 55, 


the 
nit 


«in handling thei 
he objects shown 
The shapes ure varied 
thought almost exctu: 
imposed of straight Tine, 








and. the 


designs, 
sively ¢ 








impressively al 
nisually 


ited as to make 


pleasing impression, —‘Thes 
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which show how the whole life of Poly- 
was imbued in: a dignified manner 
inuages, symbols and cere 





wes 
with religi 
monies 














MAMQUESAS. 
The specimen shown in Fig. 49 repre 
rents 9 chiraoteristic paddleshaped lub 
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handsome objects were obviously primar- 
ily designed as insignia of rank andl ean 
only, exceptionally have been used. for 
fighting. The whole eluly from. hand 
to point is in each instance covered 
carvings, and among the zigeag | 
we may on many of them discover 1 


















rude human form as well as figures of 


stars, crescents, fishes, and tortoises, 


or 


aya Stato Clube 


from the Marquesas. 
ry 


It 
production of their artistic: dex: 
twrity, 1 fantastically exeouted human 
countenance on either side of the blade, 
The wood is hard and tough, the whole 
object is highly polished and makes the 
impression rather to belong to the class 
of symbolic objects than to that of 
useful weapons, Grnpa Sknnezoy 
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AMERICAN SECTION. 
MYSTERY PACKS OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS. 

[The nceount of the Indian sacred bundles, 
used. in the preparation of thi article, hus bees 
furnished by Mr. MIR. Harringtou, who col- 
Joeted mare than one hunderd bundles (ram the 
Things —Eorrot,} 


VERY unusual and interesting 
A feature of the newly installed 

exhibits of the Heye Collection 
is the series of mystery packs or sacred 
bundles which have been selected for the 
public benefit from a much larger number 
comprising the greatest and the most 
complete collection of the kind in exist- 
ence, 

Presenting the unpretentious outward 
appearance of stoky packets, about 
eighteen inches in length, the real inter- 
‘ovt and importance of the sacred bundles 
becomes: apparent only when they are 
opened and: their contents exposed to 
view. 

Tn the rapid transformation of Indian 
ideas and methods that followed the 
coming of the white man, worn out and 
disonrded. accoutrements of the hunt snd 
tho Warpath, as well ax thoss of everyday 
use, were replaced by others in a different 
style; but the contents of the sered 
bundles, hecause of their associations, 
were carefully preserved, or, if newly 
produced, were made with strict regard 
to the old beliefs. That is why they are 
among the few surviving works of the 
Indian which represent bim still unspoiled 
and peculiar to himself. 

Old arts and crafts, otherwise perhaps 
lost to knowledge even of the Indians 
themselves, are often revealed by the 
opening of a sacred bundle; but more 
important still are the revelations thus 
afforded of the inmost soul of the Indian; 
of his spiritual needs and the scope and 
content of his religious experience. 

‘On such a mystery pack ‘the fortunes 


as 


in war or the happiness in peace of 
whole tribe depended, for it contained 
the elements from which were com 
pounded the success and the very exist 
ence of the tribe as well as of the indi- 
vidual owner. It is therefore no matter 
for surprise that the Indian of to-day, 
though the fortunes of war for good or 
for ill are no longer in his reckoning, and 
happiness in peace is his grest affliction, 
should cherish these storied retics of the 
klorious past. According to his accepted 
belief they were bestowed on his people 
by the Manitas, who in order to make the 
gift, luid all nature under contribution, 

‘The sun and the thunders gave of 
Ubeir strength; the beasts of the earth 
and the creatures of the air gave, each 
according to his kind, The bold eagle; 
the swift hawk; the night-eeing owl; the 
swallow, darting unhurt amid flying 
‘arrows: the sturdy buffalo; the tireless 
wolf; the sly weasel, approaching his 
prey hy stealth; the snake, charming his 
foe with magic arts, and slipping unseen 
through the grass;—each gave an essen- 
tial item to the Thing of magic. 

The herbs also contribated a shar of 
their enchantments, 

‘The wonderful gift of the mystery 
pack cate to no man merely for thr 
asking, nor could a sacred bundle be 
made on any model however perfect, 
‘The essential knowledge came only. in 
the Vision, not to all met but only to 
him who had proved his worthiness. 
In wild and fonely places, fasting und 
praying, the chosen suppliant received 
the Vision, which spoke to him according 
to his need and after the desire that was 
in his heart, Tt might be the love of 
imuiden for which the young man sought 
the aid of the unseen powers. Or the 
toon be craved might be the doctor's 
art, oF the gift of prophecy; or, forgetting 
himself, be might ask for something that 
would bring happiness and renown to, 
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his peoplo; but the thing for which the 
Vision was most frequently invoked in 
pain and travail was to be made strong 
in battle, When the invocation was 
successful and the young man had his 
Vision, the Vision became his tutor. 
It told him how to magic himself into 
‘the possession of whatever gift he wished. 
‘Then, following his instructions, he went, 
about preparing the magic bundle even 
as Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
‘and strangely assorted odds and ends for 
the renewal of old son." Thus have 
ome into existence all these grimy 
heirlooms, which, handed down from 
‘generation to generation have gathered 
round them so much lore, which have 
teen guarded with so much eare and 
treated with s0 much eeremony. 

‘The contents of an Indian mystery 
pack varied with the tribe and aeconing 
to the instructions that the owner 
received from his Vision; nevertheless 
war bundle is always found to possess 
certain well marked characteristics. Such 
‘bundle gave the owner protection in 


"he ingredionte of Medoa's sorcery were 
ine follows: roots, seeds, Gowers and acrid 
juloos of plants gatheret during sine days 
tanil nights, while she wandered loon and 
fasting in th moustaltix To these sbe added 
‘stoner front the Eaat, sand.frow the share of 
‘ocean, hone Tront gathered by moonlight. the 
wings and flesh of a sereech owl, the entrails 
‘of n wolf, the ski) of & water snake, the tiver 
‘of a stag, the bill and bes of a erow, and a 
thoweand thingy without names (See Ovid, 





famine 

toward about the eaublron asx 

{An the poison’d entraila throw. 
Toad, that une eoldest stone, 
‘Days and nighte hast thirty-one 
‘Swelter'd vetionn sleepin wot, 
oil thou first #" the ebarmed pot 


2) Pile of « fy snake, 
Tn the cauldron boil and bake: 
Bye of went, and to of frog, 


war by rendering him invulnerable to his 
‘enemies. Its purpose was, therefore, 
analogous to the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth, which was apparently pre~ 
pared with a pretense of protecting him 
from his eneties, in order to work his 
destruction. 
“For, you all know, sreurity 
Is tnortal’s ehinfest enemy." 


‘The charm which was prepared for 
Macbeth, although accompanied by a 
deceptive promise of security against all 
his enemies, purposely loft him exposed to, 
the one whom he most dreaded, and thus 
treacherously compassed his death in the 
battle with Macduf. ‘The charm, 
according to his belief made him inyul- 
erable, but the protection was incom 
plete. Some essential ingredient had been 
purposely omitted from the witehes’charm. 
Thus also the Indian warrior, finding, 
himself overtaken by the death to which 
he believed himself immune, ascribed the 
faiture of his charm, not to any defect in 
his system of belief, but to some accie 


Winat of bat, and tongue wf dogs 
Adder’ s fork, and blind-worm's sting, 
Livard’s leg, tnd owlet's wing, 

For a charm of pownrful trouble, 
Like « hell-broth boil andl bubble, 


Seale af dragon, tooth of wots 
Witcher’ mummy, mowe and gull 
Of the ravin'd walt-en 
‘Roo of hemlock, digg ty ark 
Liver of blaxphewing J 
Galt of goat, and slipe of yr, 
‘Sliver’d in the moon's elise; 
Nowe of Twrk, and Tartar’ li 
Finger of «strangled bate, 
Ditch-delivered by 2 drab, 
Make the gruel thick and sab 
‘Add thereto » tiger's chuutron 
Vor the ingrediente of our esublron. 











Cool i with «baloon's Mra 
‘Then the charm is firm anil qoord. 
(Macbeth, Aet 1V, Senne 1) 
t Macbeth, Act If, Seone 5. 
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dental omission on his part or failure to in~ 
terpret aright the directions of his Vision. 

‘The following is a partial inventory of 
the contents of an Towa war bundle. 

‘An otter skin, 

‘A weasel skin painted green. 

Various pieees of scalps. 

Six engle feathers, 

Deer's hair, 

‘Dhree snake wkins 

‘Two buffalo tails 

Two ropes of buffalo hair. 

‘Twa miniature war clubs. 

A wolf skin. 

‘The tail of a white wolf, 

‘The skin of a hawk, 

kins of four swallows. 

‘The skin of m squirrel. 

A human nowe, 

A pair of human lips, 

‘A. wensel skin stuffed with buffalo hair 

Four weasel skins. 

Piece of an eagle's skin. 

‘Three pieces of spotted fawn skin, 

‘Two bags of red war paint. 

A bug. of tobacco. 

Various packets of herbs. 

‘The whole is wrapped in a double cover 
of buckskin, doubly bound with eords and 
thongs. Upon the outside of the cover 
are attached a war club and three flutes. 

Many of these articles are variously 
decorated and wrought into objects 
uppropriate for personal adornment. 
A common method of decoration em- 
ployed on such objects as snake skine 
‘and the wing feathers and tail feathers of 
birds is the beautiful dyed porcupine 
quill embroidery for which the Indians 
have become famous. 

Another form of mystery pack was the 
medicine bundle. Its object was to 
secure control over the evil spirits and 
other hostile principles of the universe 
which cause sickness and misfortune. 

+ The possession of such a bundle, therefore, 
secured for the owner health and long 





life. 1¢ also enabled him to confer these 
blessings upon others. The following 
partial inventory of the Winnebago 
medicine bundle may serve to indicate 
the general character of this particular 
form of magic, 

Three paws of the black bear used ay 
bongs and containing herbs, (The sole of 
one of these paws is painted red.) 

A little bone tubo stuffed with small 
feathers wrapped in the skin of an eagle's 
head and neck which, in turn, ix enclosed 
in a pouch made from an otter skin, 

An otter skin containing dried bird's 
flesh and a bunch of feathers and fastened 
at the mouth with a piooe of eagle's skin. 

‘Two cane whistles, 

A paint bag in the form of « miniature 
embroidered —moceasin with legging 
attached, containing herhs and clased by 
1 bunch of buffalo hair. 

Four snake skins. 

A white weasel skin containing herbs 
and a bone whistle. 

A brown weasel skin containing herbs, 

‘Two snake's vertebrie, 

A bone whistle. 

A cormorant’s head. 

A woodpecker’s head. 

A black squirrel skin, 

Two little wooden dolls tiod together. 

A dried eagle's claw clasping a little 
pack of herbs, and a feather dyed red. 

(The last two articles are enclosed in 
a black squirrel skin which, in turn, is 
secreted in a woven sack.) 

An eagle's claw elasping a pack of 
herbs, and bunch of eagle quills painted 
red and green. 

(The last two articles are contained in a 
decorated woven sack.) 

An animal's eye. 

A horse chestnut and a tooth enclosed 
in a woven sack. 

A miniature wooden bowl and spoon. 

Eight woven and five rolled pouches 

7 
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THE OSAGE WAR DANCE. 
ITTLE MITANKE’S son had died. 
‘He died from drink, but his devoted 
father insisted on having the war 
dance performed in his honor. That was 
my great luck, because T was ther and 
could witness it, and it may be the last 
war dance of the Osage nation; at least, 
they think 40 themselves, 

‘The Osages are very conservative. 
Practically ll the older men and all the 
Women wear monensin, leguings, and 
blankets; and in their daily life they 
religiowly follow their own old con= 
ventions; but of recent years a great 
many of them have joined the modern 
heresy of the mescal cult, ‘The war 
dance is one of the ald religions observ- 
ances, und the mevoal eaters call It the 
dovil’s work. Partly on that account, 
and partly because Mitanke could not 
stand the expense, there was & great deal 
of talking back and forth, 

At all feasts, religious ceremonies, 
and dances the Osnges split up in their 
two component. sections, tahisho und 
hanks, Now the section that wants 
to perform such a eremony as the war 
dance must buy a man from the other 
side to help. So little Mitanke, who was 
& tshisho man, had to buy a hanka to 
mourn with bit, and to help him eon 
duct the ceremonies, For this he was 
supposed! ta pay the hanks « good horse, 
Mitanke chose his mournor and offered 
the horse, but after he had thus complied 
with the requirements of society, it wus 
found out that the dead boy had mort 
goged the horse for a drink of whiskey, 
and it took a long time before the matter 
was settled. But finally, when the law 
thud been, satisfied, and the war dance 
ultimately decided upon, everybody 
seemned glad. Even the meseal eaters 
declared that they liked their children 
to have an opportunity to see the customs 
and ways of their fathers. 

















‘They then held a council consisting of 
the relations of the dead boy, the oliiets, 
and other important men of the tribe: 
At this council a day was chioven for the 
mourning to start and it was docided 
when the war dance and final ceremonies 
should take place. ‘Tem days! mourning 
was imposed upon Little Mitanke, because 
be had been drinking since his son died, 
‘und, ns one of the chiefs told me, hud not 
behaved ws if he eared very much, 

‘The council departed and the news 
of their decision spread Tike wildfire sll 
over the Osage nation, "The mourning 
was to atart in throe days, and to. last 
for ten. At tho end of that time the 
dance was to begin, 

On the day specified for the beginning 
of the mourning we heard a heart- 
ending wil from Little Mitanke’s 
house long before sunrise. It was 
repented by all thow in the village, who, 
tnd lost relations or friends since the 
last war dance, and the whole camp 
sented in one agony. Between day= 
break ond sunrise a procession started 
from Mitanke's house. At ity head was 
led 1 fine looking horve, decked with 
handsome blankets, and with gay volorod 
ribbons braided in its tail. Next eae 
Mitanke himself, His fcr was painted 
black, he was wrapped in a dirty. white 
sheet and carried a tobacco pouch on 
his bavk, and a forked stick in his hand, 
Otherwise he wore nothing but 4 loin 
cloth and moceasins, After him came 
fifteen to twenty mlntions and other 
mourners, the women in the rear, All 
of them were erying and lamenting, the 
women apparently trying to out-do the 
men. They walked slowly. the whole 
length of the camp road from Mitanke's 
house to that of his hanks man, who 
lived in summer tent on the outekirts 
‘of the town, to the west. There they 
stopped. The horse was tied to a tree 
and relieved of its blankets and finery, 
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That was the payment to the hanks 
mourner. All the people of the pro- 
cession went into the tent, and soon we 
could hear them chanting prayers, inter- 
rupted by occasional moanings and cries. 
‘These ceremonies tasted while the sky 
changed from yellow to reddish green 
sand again to 1 dark blue with # seorehing 
‘orange sun peeping into the tent. 

‘Then most uf the people departed. 
Shortly afterwards Mitanke and his 
hanka mourner were seen, tightly wrap- 
ped in their sheets, each carrying his 
tobacco pouch and forked stick. With 
their heads bowed they walked slowly 
in single. file townrds the west, the 
timber, and the creck. 

For ten days they remained out. 
A little tent wae built for them away 
from the others, where they could rest 
at night. But each morning before 
sunrise we head their loud wailings, 
‘and from then till sunset they were not 
supposed ta sit down, or to eat or drink, 
After sunset the women brought them 
water, in which to wash their faces and 
served them with a seanty meal. 

While the men were mourning alone 
in tho timber, the women of the family 
also got up each morning before sunrise. 
‘They made little enkes of ashes.and mud 
and put them on their beads. When 
the men started mourning in the woods 
the women answered from their home, 
but direotly before breakfast they washed 
themselves and were permitted to eat 
‘and dlink, 

All this while everything was quiet in 
the camp except for the wailings; but 
‘the tenth day was a busy one. All 
the people from the camp moved out 
con the west side of it. ‘They built light 
summer tents of poles covered on top 
With branches and twigy with the leaves 
left on, and towards noon the Oaages 
from all over the reservation began to 
arrive. The visitors, too, built their 


tents on the new camp ground and nt 
night quite a village had been built 
there. On the morning of the eleventh 
day a tent was-put up still farther to 
the west and in that a couneil was held, 
and two additional mourners asked to 
volunteer. Then the chiof mourners 
wore ealled in from the ercek; but it is 
claimed that after some few days’ lone- 
Jimess in the timber these men could 
talk with the animals, could communicate 
with the departed spirits, and have 
visions of the futur world. ‘They there- 
fore dil not wish to come back und 
resume their natural state, and the 
volunteer mourners must pay them each 
« horse and blankets to make them stop 
mourning. ‘Then the new mourners 
stripped themselves of all clothing except 
the loin-cloths and moceasins. They 
smeared their faees and bodies with ein- 
dere and ashes. A pipe was given to each 
of them, and they went outside in the 
burning sun and afterwards they could 
not sit down, go into n house, or eat 
from sunrise till sunset as long as the 





war dance lasted. 
‘The council then divided itself into 
hankas and tshishos. Each party formed 


‘8 procession and, led by the nude mourn- 
ers and the ehief mourners in their 
dirty sheets, they went all around the 
new town, The hankas went east by 
the south side and came back west by 
the north, and the tshishos went west 
by the north side and came back by the 
south. 

When the procession started out the 
mourners began to build two tents on 
the west side right oppasite each other. 
‘They maie great haste, and when the 
tents were ready a post was put up in 
front of each. ‘These posts were covered 
With red cloth and each had a hatchet 
driven into it by the town cries. ‘The 
raising of these posts started the war 
dance, and the scalp-hunters were sup- 
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posed to be gone. Each tent also had the 
American flag oan pole stuck in. front 
of it, 

Now the procession returned. The 
marchers went into the new tents, and 
the rest of the dancers in their usual 
dancing elothes with bells around their 
knoes, and wearing a headdress of tur- 
key bristles with nn ragle’s feather 
stuck in the middie, joined them there. 

Two captains were chosen, ‘They ear- 
ried eroziers covered with white feathers, 
ancl led the dance, always with an sssist- 
ant by their side. The hankas, mounted 
‘on horses except for the nude mourners, 
who led the procession, came over t0 the 
tahisho tent. ‘The hanka eaptain jumped 
off his horse and danced in front of the 
tent in asquatting position. He mounted 
again and the assistant dismounted and 
danced. After everybody had danced 
in turn the hankas rwturned to their 
tent and waited for the tshishios to repay 
the visit, After that, four hankas and 
four tshishos mounted their horses and 
eavh party, led by the nude mourners on 
foot, went ina trot all around the town. 
Tho Onages said that this party laid out 
the dancing road. When they eame back 
to the tents they dismounted, msde a 
squatting dance and entered. One hour 
Inter some few drum beats brought all 
the dancers out. Five to eight old men 
cartied and heat the drum singing as they 
went. The flag preeeded and after that 
came the dancers and finally the drum- 
mers. ‘The hankas went east by the 
south sido, and the tshishos went west by 
thr north. At certain intervals the pro- 
cessions stopped, The drum beats called 
buck the dancers, who started a curious 
horse-trot dance around the drummers. 
In the east they met. ‘The nude 
‘mourners ran forward and circled around 
all the dancers. ‘The flag bearers took 
their stand on either side and so did the 
nude mourners, and the chief mourners in 








their dirty sbeets. ‘The rest, in the space 
thus formed, danced uround the drum- 
mers. They stopped seven times, This 
dance was repented several times during 
the day. In the evening they had the 
sunset dance. 

‘The hankas and tshishos met between 
the two tents. The dance was performed 
in couples and looked very much like the 
deill of our soldiers. The drummers 
stood to the east and sang. The dan- 
eérs carried rattles and flutes. Fome 
of them had flags and others carried 
spears or hatehots and w few had shields 
on their hacks. After a while they formed 
semicircle sitting in n squatting posi- 
tion and facing the west, Following the 
drumbeat each in tum got up slowly, 
‘making a curious sound like that of a bird, 
while rising. ‘They then danced forward, 
throwing their heads back with an expres- 
sion of defiance in both features and 
motions, and went out in front of the 
circle, Several of the dancers gave the 
‘war-whoop, whereupon they again re 
turned and squatted in their former 
places. When all had gone through this 
performance, they returned to their tents, 
The older men were then permitted to go 
home, while the young men had to sleep 
in the warriors’ tents. 

Beforo daylight the next morning, the 
nude tshisho mourner began to pray. 
‘Then the chiefs and bead men began to 
sseemble, and they all chanted a low 
prayer. ‘The mourners and eaptains on 
each side formed 1 line and with wailings 
and prayers, rattling and blowing their 
flutes they walked round the town, 
Half an hour later they hnd the sunrise 
dance, which differed but alightly from 
the sunset dance of the evening before. 
During the day they danced as on the 
day before, but on this day the tshishos 
were the leaders and they danced the 
tshisho dances. They concluded with 
the sunset dance in the evening, but after 
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dark the warriors and dancers prome- 
naded round the town. 

‘The third day and part of the fourth 
were nivel like the first two. But Inter 
on the fourth day a tent was again erected 
on the west side of the two warriors’ 
tents. Both the hankas and the tshishos 
‘went over there and for a long time no- 
body disturbed them. ‘The mourners 
stood in front of the teat and from time 
to. time their wailing was heard. At 
‘other times loud prayers and chants were 
heard coming from the insice of the tent. 
The ceremony itself I could not observe, 
Dut the Osages said that they were pre 
paring the body of the enemy. After a 
while drum heats were heard and the 
dancers one by one danced out towards 
the west with the feather-clad croziers 
in their hands. When they were done, 
the erowd seattered, and a woman was 
‘en carrying a bundle on her back (the 
dead enemy's body, they said) down to 
the tshisho camp where she entered. 
‘Then they made the usual round of the 
town following the drum, but at each 
stopping place they formed in line while 
fone or more of them performed the 
sunrise and the sunset dance, giving the 
impression that. they were scouting or 
looking for the return of the scalp hunters. 

At two o'clock the last dance was 
performed and the balance of the after 
noon was devoted to ceremonies. ‘The 
men in the hanks tent throw off their 
shirts and smeared their bodies with 
black. ‘They prayed. From time to 
time foot races and horse races were 
performed, seemingly to divert their 
minds while they waited. Finally at 
about 5 o'clock three men mounted on 
fiorsés without saddles came dashing up 
to the tent of the hankas and gave to the 
chief mourner something on a stick. 
‘That was the scalp. In former days, it 
might be a sealp of anybody who was not 


“ 


an Osage. Now they borrow some hair 
from some white people, or take the scalp 
of an animal. Shortly after this the 
dancers started to wash off their paint and 
put away their ornaments. Everything 
was quiet till a procession of men with the 
mourners dressed up in brand new clothes 
carried the feathered croziers out towards 
the west, They prayed and had a smnall 
ceremony whereupon the old squaw. 
town-erier took the eroaiens and carried 
them still farther off towards the west, 

‘That evening there was great ado in 
the camp, ‘The women went singing 
from tent to tent, and the young men kept 
drumming, singing and dancing, and in 
many places the camp fires kept burning 
brightly almost till daylight, 

Most of the filth day was taken up 
with ceremonies, which ended in the 
evening with « dance in which the women 
took part. But already that afternoon a 
great many of the people had broken up 
and left, and on the afternoon of the sixth 
day the place was almost deserted and 
looked bleak and forlorn after all the life 
and bustle that had so cocently given 
color and animation to the landseape. 

Genos Szunniov. 


THE MUSEUM COURSE OF LEC- 
TURES, 

The success of the course of lectures 
given at the Museum last year on “The 
History of Mankind” and the general 
approval of the members ns expressed 
by their attendance at this course in 
large numbers has made it seem well 
to make arrangements for a similar 
course during the present season. In 
arranging such a course the Museum's 
object will be to maintain a standard 
that will secure the continued approval 
and support of the members 
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jest cut his When a New Caledonian was publiely 
ia thatthe condemned for some misdem 
arted in was dud with garlands of red flowers. 
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crated to war. Later he was trained 
to fight. Boy fought with boy, and 
fearned to discern the approach of an to exercise brutality 
enemy at great distance by listening as Tur Wars, wars, wars, 
to the earth, When he finally grew up sant wars!” They fought with ¢ 
and became warrior he was eruel be- spears, and slings, and no life wes spared, 
yond measure both tawards enemies and Judging from the old reports the people 
towards those of his own upon whom he of these islands must have been among 
had an opportunity to visit punishment. one of the peoples on earth who actu- 
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ally enjoyed human flesh. A captive fasted, if they could not get sufficient 
thay tied toa tree, and before his very hands 

eyes they dug the hole and kindled the White men, the New Caledonians 
fire which a minute later would transform said, were the spirits of the dead; they 
lis body into a meal. ‘The women went were supposed to bring disease and denth, 
along to battle, md it-was their duty to and to kill them was particularly desir 
rush forward, when an enemy fell, to 






























































Fis. 58 —Now Calelonis Jade Ase. Pia, 59—Now Caledonia Jade Axe 

pull his body to the rear and prepare it for Also in their prayers their warlike 
the oven. When a chief was roasted spirit showed itself. Before going to 
everybody had to have a taste of his battle they prayed to one god for the 


flesli, even the little children. The eye. that they might see the spear ax it 
hands were the choieo bits, and they flow towards them: to another for th 
were sacri to the priests who sat at a ear, that they might hear the approach 
distance and prayed for victory, and of the enemy, and to # third for the feet, 
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that they might he swift in_pursuing 
the enemy; for the heart, tut they 
might be courageous; for the body, that 
might not bespeared;, for the head, 











that they might not be clubbed, and so 
forth, ‘The greatest desire of a New 
Caledonian was to be praised as a great 








warrior, and finally: when he had ended 
his earthly career, apenrs were set at his 
head, a thrower fastened 10 his fore 
finger, and a club laid on top of his grave, 
ns to be sure thut he should not 
weapons in the battles of the next 
world, 

Coming from a people whose whole 
life was go entirely filled with ideas of 
Killing it ks no wonder thnt we find clubs 

nil axes prituarily suited to this purpose 
and in whieh the matter of decoration 

is hooome secondary, In Big. 56-we soe 
4 row of Now Caledonian war-elubie with 
woll-rounded handles, excellently sultid 
for w good rip, with heavy beads sug- 
gesting fatal blows, bit almost: entirely 
vid of decorations, Also the 

57, ure primarily male for 9. prac- 
eal purpore, They any shaped like 
the how! of a heron oF erany and were 
vised for both war and. husbandry 
Amnon the inhabitants of Loyalty Isl- 
ands the samo kin of weapon was 
ised, andl it is hinted, that it there served 
fi special purpose whieh may not have 
heon foreign to the New Caledonians. 
Loyalty Islanders prantined incisib 
of the scalp as a cute for headache 
‘They slit open the sealp, scraped. the 
sania bone till they reached the brait 
Jot # few drops of blood escape, hoping 
to “let ont" the pain, and then 



























































the aperture with a seq shell or eosannat 
shell and let it heal. But over afte 
this formed a weak point on the skull, 





ond it fs intimated that this birdlike 
weapon wits shaped so as to be able to 
xive the most deully blow on th 
weakest point. 





a1 


‘Thest objects are beautifully polished: 
and all have a decorative eye, whieh 
helps to suggest 4 realistic origin, 
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Fri, 60 





New Calelonus Jade 
Necklave, 


‘The ceremonial axes shown in Figs. 58, 
50 bave w charncteristieally: erude buman 
head carved at the point where blade 
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is fastened to handle. ‘The blades are 
farge pieces of beautiful green jade. 
‘The handle of the one is wrspped with 
flying-fox fur braid, which was used 
tensively as currency. The other is 
wrapped with sennit, (cocoanut fibre) 
and at the bottom is half a cocoanut 
shell frstened with fying-fox fur braid 
anid containing shells or beads whieh 
rattle with the smallest motion. 

Also the beads in Fig. 60 are made of 
dis hand carved 



















preen jade, Each 
with tools of stone and wood, and 
Fepresents a huge pivee of work. They 


were used ns necklace and the string 
contains 166 beads. 
Genbs Sznnmioy, 
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AMERICAN SECTION. 


SNOWSHOES. 


SIONALLY we find some ar- 
O tiole invented by man ina rela 
tively primitive state, with the 
strain of necessity upon: him, of such 
great perfection that modern ingenuity 
hus been unable to improve upon it 
though it may continue todo servive citer 
is a useful d ‘A means of sport 
and pastin 
‘The snowshoe belongs among the de- 
views of this class. Thowzh it has t 
no means outlived its usefultiess, it ¢ 
niot be considered as # setions factor 
the presont progress of civilization. 
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61, —Cannidian Chub Snowshoes of thé Huron’ type. 
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there is nothing to remind us that the 


‘The position it occupies i= intermediate 
between the serious work of life and ite snowshoe, 
lighter side of sport, Already in the 

minds of most people it is associated 





desp 





enjoyment, has playe 


st 


wlispensable minister to our 
its part in man’s 


‘ond that 





ruggle for existent 





Sos 


a ae 


= 
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Fin, 62—Snowshoes from the Totes de 












‘only with play 
very much in keeping with an object 
‘of such light and graceful structure as 
the snowshoe. When we repair to our 

lnygrounds 


littering northern winter pls 


Boule Indians of Quebec, 


it claims 4 place in the history of the 


meshes st 


s 


rts of travel and transportation. 
The ade of a web of 

framework of 
North 


snowshoe 
iched_ on 
wood is so charneteristic of the 
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imost 





san Todian that it might 
regarded as his own peculiar prop- 

In no other part of the world 
pt perhaps in Northeastern Siberia 
did this invention reach nearly the same 
pment as i North Ameria. tn 
netted snowshoe is 6on- 
cemed that is employed in the winter 
ts in Canada und the United States, 
it i= purdy Indian orixin and borrowed 
direotly from the tribes of the North- 
Among these tribes especially, the 











so fur we 
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difficul 
ugh and 
fore with 
trivances, 





ficiently: lure surfuee, Th 
was to find something light 
small enough so as not to int 
his motions, and as in all co 
it hus probably taken series of inven 
tions tO reach the perfection that we 
now enjoy. Fig. 63 shows a Ute sno 

shoe, that ma 
from the first. one made, though we have 
still eruder examples withont any elai 

h only the 1 
This type of snaw- 






































Fie, 65 —Ute Indian Snoveshoe 





snowshoe attained a very high state of 
parfeetio 

Tt wis de y the 
ehnditions that made inoreasing denuunls 
on his ingenuity, Perhaps it was i 
pttesuit of ganie that he first met with 
the large snow fields, and when he found 
himself thus vonfronted he had tut: two 
ulternatives, to invent something that 
would support his weight on thu: yield- 
ing snow, or to turn hack. 

No very intricate di 


wlan under 














fice was neces= 


sary to distribute his weight on a aif 


for mountain elisbing. Wu 


shoo is still used by the Piute: Indians 
limbing and whon eausht 
Fig. (4 shows a type 
of snowshoes used by the Pinte Indians 
in mountain ¢limbing and rumors say 
that the owners hold them sacred and 
take care that they be not polluted by 
the glance of women, for whiely reason 
these shoes can never be taken into 
camp, 

‘Through the long series shown in the 
ilustrations we may observe a rapid 
development of intrieaey. antl of skill in 





in monntain 





in a snow storm. 
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handling the materials, ‘These 01 
sisted of a frame of wood, bone or antl 
and» netting made of strips of skin. 
‘The: kind of wood or the nature of its 
substitute for the frame as well as the 
particular animal skin employed in the 
netting, naturally depended on. the local 
supply and thereforeon the natural prod— 
cts of the country inhabited by the 
tribe. 

















tuine effort to produce artistic forms, and 
9 well marked pleasure in the playful 
mastery of technique. ‘The snowshoes 
f the Hurons and the Montognais for 
instance combine in an admirable way 
the greatest utility and a high degree of 
elegance. 

There is a natural belt for highest 
development of the snowshoe strete 
from the northern part of New York 


























Fu. 64—Piute Indian Snowshoe 


The various snowshoes in the Uni- 
versity Museum, ranging in their geo- 
gmiphical distribution from Alaska to 
Labrador and from the mountain tribes 
to the people of the plains, disclose a 
number of different technical methods 
in their construction and in the manipu- 
lation of the material that make the 
interesting to the student of man. We 
ean observe, together with 4 groping 
after the most practical results, a gen- 








Hoye Colleetion. 


‘State to within the Arctie Cis Farther 
south the snow fall is too slight to serve 
‘ss a stimulus to a full development, and 
in the extreme north the snow rapidly 
freezes and becomes hard enough to 
tain the hunter without it 

‘The outer frame or rim i+ made some- 
times in two pieces locked together at 
the toe and heel. This method is 
employed by the Alaskan Eskimo and 
the Northern Athabssean tribes (Chipe- 
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wyan, Louchoux, Kutehin, Khotans, 
ete), Among the Algonkians and other 
eastern peoples however the frame. is 
made of a single piece of wood hent to 
the approved shape. In either case it 
is strengthened by ervss pieces of wood 
e. There are 














‘of stout strips of raw 


ve 





Lv 





In the spring of the year, when the 
snow melts, the netted snowshc 
e clogged with slush, wh 
the weight fatiguing. Wooden snow- 
shies, well suited for this season of the 
year, ure then sometimes substituted 
‘Throughout the north, from the Mic- 
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Fra. 05 —Alkskan Eekitno Snowshiows. 


usually two of these eross pieces, ther 
oceasionully only one is used, and in 
some types the number is increased 1 
four, In applying the babiche to the 
framework the Indian has displayed much 
ingenuity and in the srticles of finer 
mesh has shown his fondness for decora- 
tive effects. 














aes of the Maritime Provinees to the 
Naskapi of Labrador and the Eskimo 
of Alaska, southward to the latitude of 
the Great Lakes the snowshoe is made 
after different models, each tribe Tol- 
lowing its own approved pattern. Def- 
finite types prevail in each tribe and 
thus it becomes an easy matter to 
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tribe from its snowshoe. 






mmon throughout the whole ares 





are, however, found in 


A closely woven mesh is best for dry, 


powdery snow, 4 coarser mesh 


cerasted surfaces, a long narrow fram 


for 


with uptumed prow is better for trick= 


finest. specimens come from the north 
fom Algonkians. (Naskapi, Montagnitis 
and Penobscot), and from the Hurons 
All theso tribes inhabit a country where 
the deep snows of winter caused the 
Indians to attain a high degree of 
ellence in their means of winter 




































ing or running in’s level open count 
while flat broad frame excels in moun- 
tain journeying, or traveling through 
forests. 

In the University Museum collection 
pes und varieties of 
show its distribution 
Unquestionxbly the 











ere a number of 
snowshoe which 
and specializatio 








16,—Penwbseot Indian Shoveshoos. 


co 


Hee: Collection, 





transportation. 
amore t 


ven the Eskimo, in 
arctic region, have less:need 
of perfecting the snowshoe because with 
them the fallen snow does not lie a= 
deep, nor remain as soft as in the sub- 
arctic Intitudes. In the prevailing Nas- 
kapi and Montagnais or Labrador type, 
known popularly s4 the “beaver-tail,” 
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the frames are of spruce and the net- 
ting of earibou rawhide. Farther south 
in less mountainous territory dwell the 
ver tribes, the Malisits of New Bruns- 
wick, the Penobseots of Maine and Uh 

Hurons and Abenakis af Quebee. ‘The 
snowshoes of these trikes are longer, 
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ce the mien filling in the network of 
the frames wid passing the time with 
smoking and story telling. 

snowshoe is attached to the foot 
ns of an ankle loop and a toe 
‘The Indian readily puts them. 









thong. 
on without the assistance of his hands 








through the ankle loop 

















narrower, and have lengthened tail- slipping his 
Th 
my Nagy Te 
Fia, 67 —Malidie Indian Saowabos, Haye Cat 
pieces or trailers. Those of the Northern and adjusting the toe thong by 





Athabasean tribes sre still longer and 
narrower with upturned prows, All of 
thes peoples use a bone oF wooden net- 
ting needle nbout three inches long 
tapering at both ends with the eye in 
the center, It is one of the interesting 
sights of Indinn village life in the north 














awit 
und dexterous movement. of his moc 
masined foot. ‘The method of attach- 
ment leaves the heel entirely free, the 
weight of the shoo as it is lifted and 
brought forward at each step being borne 
by the toe, ‘Thus the prow of the snow= 
shoe only is raised at eweh step; the 
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heel is left to trail along the snow. In 
traveling over the snow the Indian walks 
with a long swinging gait and a swaying 
motion of the body 

‘To the welfare of hyperhorean peo- 
ples generally snowshoes are absolutely 
necessary. They could not procure food 
without them. They could not pro- 











wind sweeps down over the 
and their faces and fingers free 









Man 
anid no one has kept count of those who 
were defeated in the struggle for exist- 
before the retum in the sp 


a storm: has tried their vitality 





























Fie, 68—Huron Indian Soowstioes 





cure clothes without them,’ because the 
‘animals that furnish these people with 
furs must be captured in winter, and 
the ground to be hunted is of great 
aren So some of these northern tribes 
go out in the fall and build their birch 
bark houses wherever the hunting ground 
stems promising, and when the north 
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It is under these conditions that the snow- 
shoe does its service to man and under 
these conditions it has had its admirable 
development 

In Europe the invention that corre 
sponds to the American snowshoe is the 
Norwegian ski, The relative 
of the two are often debated & 


59 
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tomed to ine the one form or 
the other, and each has its advoeates. 
‘There is no doubt that the long, swift, 
upturned wooden runner lends {txelf to 
performaners of a kind for whieh the 
American snowshoo is, by no means 
adapted wither by design or by practice. 




















‘The last distance mentioned is the record 
jump, the others are common enough, 
‘The record time in racing with the ski 
2 hours and 7 minutes, 
over open, level country. 

But compared with the Indian snow= 
shoe the ski is imwielily, and for tr 
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Fig. 60.—Athohasran Indian Snowshoes 
from the interior of Alaska 


on country the ski has advantages 
rer the mowshoc, und especially on 
sloping mun, where the straight, 
emiooth punner allows the sportsman to 
perform thoselong glides and those extra~ 
ordinary: fiyingleape in which he launches 
himself into the wir from the take-off for 
& jump of 50, 75 and even 135 foot. 












Fto, 70.—Athabasean Indian Snowshoes 
from the Yukou River. 


through timber or over loose snow all 
uuthorities are agreed that the snowshoe 
is very superior to the ski, In 1 

American snowshoe, moreover, the qual 
of lightness, strength, gracefulness,, 
ingenuity of construction, and facility in 
use, are combined to make it an article 
of special im remarkably adapted 


90 
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fo its purpose, As though not content colored worsted after th 
with this achievement the Indianessayed, in Figs. 61 and 
in the more perfect examples, to render Although it is quite truc that the rae- 
his workmanship still more attractive quet form of snowshoe is to be assigned 
to the eye and more pleasing to the mind in its development to the Americ 
by working into the fabric of the mesh, wand although the ski is of 
decorative pattern which exhibited at origin, both types are now widely, used 





panner seen 
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Fa. 7. Chipewyan Tui Fr. habazean Ini 
Snowshoes. fram Northern Alusks 
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once his desire to pleasé and his skillful by different peoples, Both forms are 
mastery of technique, an exercise of his best known in connection with sport, 
faculties in which the Indian craftsman but in France and in Italy the ski is 
took special delight, Examples of this employed in military mancuvres, and in 
form of decoration may be seen in Figs, the Andes it is used by mail carriers In 
7Band 77. Orlin embellished the wooden Canada the snowshoe i used hy the 
frame with tufts of dyed moose hair, or Royal Northwest Mounted Police, by fur 
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traders, trappers, couriers, and travelers 
who haye oceasion to traverse in winter 
the vist tracks that are still remote from 
railrouds and other more modern methods 
f communication 
In Canada the snowshoe elubs con- 
tribute Largely to the interest in sn 
shooing as « sport and serve to stimulate 
the practice of this pastime. Snowshoe 
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racing forms one of the principal sports 
of these Canadian clubs. 

Other forms of snowshoes have been 
used historically by different peoples of 
the world. They were usually made of 
skin, and in Ancient Greek literature we 
are told that the horses of the Arme 
were equipped with snowshoes of 
kind. 





























Fro. 73.—Montagnais Indian Snowshoes, Quebec. 
Heye Colleetion. 
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¥ta, 74.—Montagnais Indian Soowshoen Beavertail pattern, Hey Calieetion. 

















Fito, 75—-Montnenaie Indian single bar Snowshoes. Teye Collection 
on 
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Fig. 76.—Montagnais Indian Snowshoes Heye Collection. 

















Fic. 77—Soowshioce from the Montaynais Indians in Enstern Canada, Swallowtail pattern. 
Loaned! by Frank C. Schoonover 
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1911 NOTES. 


ACCESSIONS. 


N ethnological collection comprising 

402 specimens from New Zealand, 

Australia snd the Islands of the 

South Sens, This collection, purchased 

through Mr. Herbert L. Clark, is to be 
known as the E, W. Clark Collection. 

‘A set of twenty-seven terra cotta 
figurines illustrating the costumes of 
different peoples of India, presented by 
‘Mrs. Richard L., Ashburst, 

‘Tape cloth from the Sandwich Islands, 
presented by Miss Juliana Wood. 

Samoa war club, presented by Mr. 
Leonard Myers. 

‘Twenty ethnological specimens from 

Groenland, presented by Mrs. Richard L. 
Ashhisest. 
A vollection of 625 ethnological speei- 
mens procured from the Eastern Algon- 
kiun teites of the United States and 
Canuda added to the George G. Heye 
Collection. 

Five painted Indian buffalo robes by 
purchase. 

‘A collection of fourteen pieces of Arau- 
canian Indian silverwork by purchase, 

‘Twelve ethnological specimens from 
tho Alaskan Eskimo by purchase. 

Old Indian war elub presented by Mr. 
John Moss, Jr. 

Model of Ojibway eanoe from North- 
‘ern Quebec, presented by Mr A. Pe 
Wieersheim. 

An ethnological collection comprising 
2500 specimens from the Indians of the 
Northwest Coast added to the George 
G, Heye collection. 

A collection of ninety-seven sacred 

‘bundles and costumes from Indian tribes 
in Oklahoma added tu the George G, 
Heye collection. 
Right cases of pottery and other small 
antiquities from the Soudan Government, 
forming the final consignment to the 
‘Museum of the finds at Buhen. 











A collection of over five Iundred 
fragments of Coptie, Greek, Arabic and 
Demotie papyri purchased in Cairo 
through Mrs. C. C. Harrison, 

One hundred pieces of Coptic, Groek, 
Arabieand Demotic papyri, presented by 
Mr. John F. Lewis. 

‘An Egyptian stone lintel from the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

A Hathor head! in fayence, found in the 
niins of Luxor, by purchase, 

‘An Egyptian mummy from Mrs. LA. 
Barakat. 

A ceremonial vase from the rinse of a 
ck Church in Messina, presented by 
Chey. Baldi throngh Dr. Allen J. Smith, 

A life-sized seated marble statue of 
early Roman date representing Bacelus 
of Hercules, purchased through Mrs. 
Joseph Drexel. 

A collection of twenty eameos, seals 
‘and coins from Mrs, William Popper. 











VARIOUS ACTIVITIES. 


Field work during the year was con- 
fined to some minor phases of investiga- 
tion in North Amerien. 

During the spring, Dr. Frank G. Speok 
went to Northern Quebee where be 
‘obtained a considerable collection repre- 
senting the material jure of the Mont- 
fagnais Indians living in the vicinity of 
Lake St. John, During the summer, 
Dr. Speck visited the Penobscots where 
te obta’ned additional material for his 
monograph on the ethnology of that 
tribe. 












Mr. Wilson D, Wallis, eho was lst 
yest Harrison Fellow in Anthropology, 
Spent the summer among the Micmac 
Indians of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, making collections, taking mens- 
urements and studying their ethnology, 
He also obtained & number of phono- 
gmphie records of songs. 
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Miss Cerda Selibelov spent thesummer. 
smong the Osage Indians in Oklahoma 
on behulf of the Museum, eserying on 
spetinl inquiries relative to the ere 
monial life of the Osage 

Mr. W. C, Orchard was Merit to North 


Dakota to study the house construction 
of the Sioux, 








Doctor Speck xnd Mr. Wallis have 
made a preliminary report on the so 
called Moors of Indian River, Sussex 
County, Delaware, During the investi- 
gations which they have been carrying 
on in that community they have been 
successful in collecting body: of infor= 
unition Which is eapable of being. dovel- 
oped into an instructive record of 9 
community aude up of the amalgamation 
of three dlistinet rages, In this caw th 
Uhree elements are known and for two of 
ties elements specific: anthropological 
ata may he claimed. Kor the: third 
these can be given only in very general 
torms. ‘The poopie locally ealled Moore 
jn Delaware are a mixture of White 
Europeans, African Negroes, sind: Nunti- 
uke Indinns. The’ proportion in whieh 
these three exter into the mixtunn cane 
‘not be determined with acourn 

‘The descendants form to-day an exelu- 
sive community of about 700 souls on 
Indian fiver with a smaller community 
of about 800 at Cheswold, Kent Count 
Delaware, Enoh community mnintiins 
W astrong consclouxnese that preserves ite 
identity and keeps the families of whieh 
it is composed from intermarrying with 
either the whites or the negroes. Phy 
cally, the members of these communities 
sane very well formes), their mental qual 
ities ary good and they am wellsto-do: 

‘To what extent the exclusivencss of 
these communities is due to Indian ances 
try It is impossible to say, but Doctor 
Speck thinks that this feeling may be due 
to a dominating Indian tradition. ‘Th 
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possess an abundance of folk-lors und 
superstitions, but whether these will be 
found to. present charncteristies whi 
will associate them with either the Indian 
‘or the Negro it is not now possible to say. 
Maxie and witcheraft ane extensively 
practised anda belief in the specific 
medical virtu’s of various plants forty 
a body of local information that mikes a 
suitable subject for further study. 

‘Such a community ns that on Indian 
River obviously offers intorosting material 
for the study of ono of the far-reachi 
aspects of modern anthropological r= 
search, namely the effects produced by 
rice amalgamation, Here we have an 
example of & community whieh derives 
ite origin from theve races, and which is 
completely self-sustained, which reas Its 
1 to exclusiveness on a feeling of 
social superiority and. which presents. all 
the essential marks of a separate ot 
und social group, 

‘The study: of this community hx ite 
boating on such fundamental human 
phenomena as physical variation, tribal 
prerogative, clan conselonsness, race wett= 
lity and the sociological significance 
‘of exclusive property in, folk-lore and 
beliet. 

Doctor Spock finds that the esoterie 
tendency whieh hus set-up barriers 10 
protect the group against the action of 
‘outside influence i4 not ineonsistont with 
‘a breadth of view which providles sch 
‘of w high stqridard ancl p liberal provision 
for theaducation of the youth. ‘The moral 
tone of the community is approved Wy 
all observers and the general discipline 
is olourly of a high ond 























































Miss Gonla Scbbelov was nppointed 
Assistant Curator of the ‘Section of 
Goueral Ethnology. 





Dr. Edith H. Hall was appointed 
Assistant Curator of thy Mediterranean 
Seution. 
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‘The Maxwell Sommerville Collections 
have been rearranged luring the year 
and put in onder. A now exhibit of the 
Buddhist collection ins been. arranged 
‘and the objects nearly all placed! under 
glass. The gum collection hus received 
8 general classification and is now 
hibited with approprinte Inbets. 














In the Amorionn Seetion, «numb 
now casts were installed during last 
summer and tho old) eases condensed, 
In this way, a large amount of additional 
exhibition space has been provided, but, 
atthe same time, the overcrowding of 
sone of the rooms must bo apparent 
to everybody. 








‘The installation of: the new eases pro- 
vidlod for an extended rearrangement of 
tho gollvetions in the American See 
‘One entire hall, next to the lecture room 
was devoted to the Heye Colleetion from 
the North Pacifio Const anda large part 
fof the adjoining room to » collection 
of mystery packs of the American Tn- 
inns, 








Soven hhundrod and vighity-seven vole 
tumos have boon added to the Museum 
Library by purchase and the collection 
‘of books has been further enlarged by the 
receipt of five hundred and sixty-five ex- 
changes. Upwards of four hundred books 
Were takon out by reailone during the 
yet. 











‘The collections in the 
tinued to bo used extensively by the 
classes in Anthropology and to a eon 
siderable extent also by the elasses in 
other departments of the Unive 
especially by classes in history and those 
fin architecture, ‘The clusses from. the 
School of Industrial Art also made se 
of the collections, on appointed after 
nnoons, for practice in drawing and water 
color work. 





Ww 


‘At the boginning of the present sehioot 
year, the Museum, in coOperation with 
the Department of Education in the 
City, sent out invitations to the muinber 
of about 4000 10 the principals and 
teachers of the public schools, suggesting 
to them the advantages whieh might be 
afforded by the Museum for illustrating 
the subjects taught in the schools ani 
for improving the methods of instruction. 














On Maret Ath a méeption was elven at 
the Museu to Dr. Albert 
Coq of Berti 








Op May 3d a reception was given at 
the Museum to Dr. Albert M. Lythgoe, 
‘of the Metropolitan Museum, and. to 
Mex. Lythgoe, who; at the time, wore 
kueste of the President. 








On May 16th, a reception was given at 
the Musium to the mvimbers attonding 
the ‘Third National Conference on City 
Planning, 








PUBLICATIONS. 


‘The following publications have been 
issued during the year 111, 


Babylonian Section, 


crian Hymns and Prayers to God 
Dry Huo Racin, 

“Habslonian Hymns nnd Prayers! 
by David We Myhrmun, 





Kqyption. Section, 
“Buen,” by D, Randall-Maelyer and 
Iwonard Woolle 
1¢ Meroitic Inseriptions of Shablat 
anil Knrandg,” by B. Ll, Griffith. 


@ 








American Section. 
“Coremonial Songs of the Yuchi and 
Crock Indians,” by Frank G. Spock. 
“The Tahltan Indians,” by G. 
Hammons. 





UNIVERSITY OF 


LECTURES. 


A course of fifteen lectures hus boen 
arranged for the season, boginning om 
Deeember Oth and ending on March 30th. 
‘Phe complete fiat af lectures is aA follows: 


December 9,—Mx Algot Lange. “In 
the Amazon Jungles." 

Decenber 16.—Prof, Clifford H. Moore, 
of Harvard University, “The Ro- 
man Aqueduets, or the Water Supply 
oof Angient, Rome.” 

January .—Mise Florence A. Stone, of 
Athens. “Thessaly; A Visit to the 
Monasteries in the Air aud the Vale 
‘of Tempe." 

January 13,—Miss Floronee A. Sto 
‘Athens. “Among. the Cyclades: 
Delos, Paros, ‘Thera. ‘The Miracn- 
Jous Virgin. of ‘Fenvs.” 

January 20-—Mr. Sidney 
“In Maorilunds A 
Zeslan.” 

January 27-—Mre. Joseph Lindon Smith, 
"ithe Natives of Modern Eaypty 

February $—Prof. W. Max Maller, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

ho Damming of the Nile ant tho 

Doom of Philae.”" 
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bruary 10,—Prof. Ctifford H- Moore, 
of Harvard University. “The Trans 
formation of Pagan Temples inte 
Christian Churches.” 

February 17-—Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith. 

“Phe Disvovery aud Opening of 

the Tomb of the Parents of Queen 








Februnry 24.—Prof. Walton Brooks Me- 
Daniel, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: "In, Sicily with Cieero and 
Verres. 

March 2. 











Mr, Henry Ei Crampton, of 

the American Museum of Natural 

History. ‘In the Wilds of British 

ins ancl Bra. 

$.—Miss Florence A. Stone. 
“Athons, ‘an Modern.” 

Mareh 16.—Mr. F, 8, Dellenbangh. "A 
Glimpse of Zuni gnd the Hermit 
“tribe of the Grand Canyon." 

March 28—Me ALC, Parker, of the 
Now York State Muwum. “The 
Longue of the froquois. A Rigent 
Study of An Ancient Indian Empire 
State,” 

March 30.—Prof, Clifford 1, Moore, of 
Harvard University, "The klowsinian 
Mysteries in Auvient Greve." 
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Membership Rules 


THERE ARE FOUR CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MUSEUM: 








FELLOWS FOR LIFE, WHO CONTRIBUTE... cess $1,000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF ....... 100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF. i 3 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF.......... 10 


ses of members are entitied to the following privileges: Admission to the Mu- 

reception given by the Board 
‘the Museum? Invitations to all lectures given at the Museum; the Mur 
‘coples of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum, and free use 
OF the Library. tr addition to the privileges to which all classes of members are entitled, 
istaining members and fellows recelve, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum, 
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‘UNIVERSITY OP PENS 


Publications of the Museum. 


Transactions of the Museum, Volumes | and 11, $400 ene 

Journal of the Museum, issood quarterly, single coules, 25 cents. 

Gournia, by Harriet Hoyd Hawes, 1908, $25, 

Pachacamac, Report of the Willlitn Pepper Peruvian Expedition of 189507, by Mux Unle, 
10.00. 














‘The Excavations in Assyria and Babylonia (with 120 Uluxtrutions and 2 mapa), by HV 


Hilprecht, 1904, $250, 





Babylonian Section 


Series A, Cuneiform Texts 
‘Vol, Ii Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur 
Paew 1, by David W-Mylrmants, 1009, $9.00. 
Vii Babylonian Legal and Business Documents from the Time of the First Dynawty 
‘of Babyloi 
Part 1, eblelly from Sippar, by Hy Ranko, 1% 
Patt % ehlelly trom Niypur. by Arno Porbol, 1008, $6.00, 
Vol. Vili Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated jn the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian Periods. 
Part 1, chiefly from Nippur, by A. 17, Clay, 1908, 90,00. 
Vol. 1X: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur. dated In the Reign of Arta: 
erxes 1, by HH. V. Hilprocht and A. . Clay, 1808, 86.00, 
Vol, X: Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Darius tl, 
by ALT, Clay, 1004, 99,00. 
Vol, XIV: Documents from the Temple Archiv 
‘ite Rulers, with complete 7. 
Vol, XV: Documenta trom the ie Archivew of Nippur, dated In the reigns of Casa 
ulere, with Incomplete dates, by A. T, Cliy, 1900, 50.00 
Vol. XVII: Letters to Cassite Kings from the Temple Archives of Nippur. 
Part }. by Huo Ragan, 1908, $6.00, 
Vol, XXi_ Mathematical, Metrological and Chy 
‘of Nippur, 
Part 1, by H. ¥; Hilpreent, 106, 50,00 
Vol. KXIX: Sumerian, Hymns and Prayérs to God Ninib, 
Part 1, by Hugo Kalan, 1914, $3.00, 
New 
Vol. 1, No. 1s 























of Nippue, dated in the Reigns of Ci 
1, N04, $0400, 











logical Texte from the Temple Library 











jabylonian Hymns and Prayers, by avid W. Myles 





1 LON. 100. 





Egyptian Section 


Eckley 8. Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubla 

Vol I: Aroika, yD, tandalbMactver and C. Leonant Woolley, 1900, #500 

Vol, Hz Churches in Lower Nubia, by G8, Mileham, 1910, 400, 

Vols. Wl and IV! Karanog, The RomanoNublan Cemetery, by ©. Loon ls 
andattMaciver, 1008, 20°00 SNA Be aseats Wosier #340 

Vol, Vi. Karanog, The Town, by C Leonard Woolley, 111, 8800, 

Vol, Viz The Maroitic Inscriptions of Shablul and Karanog, by F. Ll. Grifith, 1911, $1000, 

Vola. Vit and Vill: Bunen, by D. Raudall-Mtaciver and C. Le Woolley, 1911, $20.00 














Anthropological Publications 


Vol, |, Not; Ethnology of the Yuck! Indians, hy Frank G. Speck, 1909) $2.50 
No.2; Ceremonial Songs of the Yuch! and Creek Indians, by Prank G. Speck, 1011, $9.50 

Vol. 11, No, 1, Takelma Texte, by Kdward Sapir, 1909, $250. 

Vol. IN, No, 1 Excavations on the Island of Pasira, Grate, by flchard B. Somer, 1010 











Vol 1V, No. 1, The Talitan Indiana, by G. ‘f, Emmons, 1911, $9.00, 
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rs. Lucp Wharton Drexel 


We record with very deep regret the death of 
Mas. Lucy WHARTON Drextt. which took place suddenly 
on January 25th, Mrs. Drexet. who has been known 
for many years in New York as well as in Philadelphi 
for her public benefactions, has been intimately associ- 
ated with the University Museum throughout its entire 
history, When it was first planned, Mrs. Drexel. was 
cone of the small group who were interested in the 
movement and who enabled these plans to be realized. 
She was a member of the first Board of Managers and 
has served on many ofits committees. Her wide in- 
terest in matters of art and her great sympathy with 
all measures providing for the advancement of the arts 
and the liberal education of the public enabled her to 
render services of the greatest moment to the Muscum. 
Always true to her ideals and sensible of the highest 
interests of the community, her benefactions were 
marked by rare discrimination. The Drexti. collec 
tion of Greek and Roman marbles, her gift to the Uni- 
versity Museum, if they were placed in any Museum in 
the world would be considered a notable feature of its 
collections. The series of fans which bears her name is 
one of the best in the country. It is through these 
collections that Mrs, DReXEL'S name is best known in 
Museum affairs, but her other benefactions to the insti- 
tution have been ino less liberal. 

In all its undertakings the Museum has had in 
Mas, Drexet. a wise and good friend and a generous 
benefactor. The loss which has been sustained in her 
death is keenly felt and deeply deplored. 
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BABYLONIAN SECTION, 
ONE OF THE OLDEST BABYLONIAN 
TABLETS IN THE WORLD. 


By Geonon A. Banrox, 
Profesor in Bryn Muwe C 








‘HE University Museum possesses 
one of the oldest Babylonian tab- 
Jets inthe world. There are but 
four other objects which ean be compared 
with it. These are the Blau Monun ta, 
consisting of two small votive objects: 
now in the British Museum, at archai 
tablet in the E. A, Hoffman Collection 
‘of the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, blot first, published 
by Professor Scheil, which is now in the 
posession of a gentleman in Baltimore, 
‘These four objects, together with the 
tablet of the University’ Museum, form 
‘a class hy: themselves. ‘The nearest 
approach to them is text found at 
Telloh considerably bel 
Ur-Nina, published by Sarzee, but this 
text does not begin to upproach 40 closely 
to picture-writing us the five objects j 
roferred to. 

‘The tablet to which this article refers, 
hearing the catalogue number 16105 
has been in the Museurn for many years, 
Tt was purchased for the Museum by. 
Mr. J. H. Haynes from Arabs in 1890, 
at the time when he was in charge of 
the expedition of the University. con- 
ducting the excavations at Nippur. 1 
yaw the tablet for the first time in 
February, 1911, when f was permitted 
to copy it. The text is a purely ideo 
graphic one, written for the greater 
part in real pictographs. Purely idev- 
graphic Sumerian texts are, as every 
Assyriologist knows, difficult of interpre~ 
tation, ‘The sucvessful interpretation of 
such a text depends upon a knowledge 
of the genealogical history of the eunei- 
form signs. Several years of investigation 
given to the preparation of two volumes 
on The Origin and Development of Baby- 















































meto §i 
tablet at & 
and to call attention to some of the 
more important contributions which the 
tablet makes to the study of ancient Babye 
fonian writing, ‘Tho discussion. of more 
intricate technical points would be out 
of place in the present paper, 











Fun. L—Anoient Babylonian Stone ‘Tablet. 
‘This valuable troasure of the Uni- 
versity Museum is inseribed on both 
sides tind both edges, It differs: from 
all tablets with which I ant yequinted. in 
that the three columns continue from the 
face over the ede on to the back of the 
tablet, while tivo of these three columns 
‘are further continued on to. the other 
eige. At the third division of the first 
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column, either the tablet, whieh ie of x 
greenisi-bluck stone, had a dlofeet, ar the 
seribe made a mistake and found erasiire 
difficult, for at this point he has set the 
edge of the column in from the edge of 
the tablet about « quarter of an inch, 

‘The form of this tablet, like that of 
the E. A. Hoffman tablet, whieh is also 
of stone, ik fashioned in imitation of a 
clay tablet, Both ary much thinner at 
the edges than at the center, ‘These 
stone texte accordingly bear witness by: 
their shape to the fact that, although no 
writing on olay as oli! a they hus sur- 
vives, clay tablets wore used in. Baby 
Jonia at un earlier date. Had this not 
been so, those tablets of hurd stone 
would not have been. fashioned in the 
form which plastic clay 60 easily assumed. 
‘The tablet is 2k inebes tony, 244 inches 
wide and 44 inch thick at the eonter, 
tapering towards the edges, 

The following is a tentative translitera= 
tion and translations 

TRANSLITERATIO 
1, { BUR GAN NI-GIN-MIMSAL 
2. USU MULE. 
3, SA-NE GIN 
4. TUR (22) 
5, MUD 
1 
2 


























|. XXX SAL-A-DUL. 
HL BUR GURIN KI 
BAR 
3. V BUR ‘i 
4. GAN UDU-SAG US DUQQA 
TaR 
GUB TAR NISAG DUG 
|, AS TAB. 


rT 





NUN-SA- 





mi XI 








|. ITBUR GAN AZAG 

|. EN-NE 

. SAM AZAG SAG GID (2) 

6. I BUR SAG .DUMU 
NUN-DU-DU NISAG 

7, BER (2) 


6, 
fh A 
2, A-UIXU-A 
8. 
4. 








TRANSLATION. 
1 Bur of lund (belonging to) 
Khiginmi-Sal, 

2 At sunset the locusts he drove 
out; 

- their curse he established. 

| He received (2) 

3. a family [or group] 

~ of 30 slavengirls, 

2 Bur of fruitland (belonging 

to) Nunsabar, 

Bur 

of land (belonging 10) Udussag. 
‘The man broke 2 jar, 

5. he stood, he eut open a snerifice, 
word 

. of cursing he repented; 

- Ht went out, -verily, 

‘against the omterpillars, 

. 2 Bur of land wore purified 

4. (belonging to) Enne (2); 

5. the priee of purification is a 
tall (2) palin-tree, 

6.8 Bur of 0 field (belonging to) 

+s ton of 
5 ho offered a sneri 


nS oe 








1. 





Nundiich 
fice, 
7. he made (it) bright (#). 





‘The tublet records the means taken 
to rid various tracts of land of « plague 
‘of locusts ond caterpillars. ‘The last 
line, “he made it bright," refers to the 
ceremonial purification of the field, 

In the first column, ease 1, the figure 
of a jug rosting on supports is a different 
picture from any previously known of 
‘well known symbol of a jug resting on 
stand. Col. I, euse 1, presents still 
4 different picture of it 

Col. 1 ease 2, contains two, new pic- 
tographs: the sun entering its subterra- 
ean passe, anda locust. Col. I, the 
‘edge, presenta new ancl difficult sign. Tt 
isu kind of helmet with a eape at the buck, 
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in the manner of & modern Arab kafiyeh. 
Two signs were previously known w 
had descended from_x somewhat similar 
hhead-dress, though neither of them i 
cated 40 complex a picture. 1 have 
intorproted this new picture by one of 
these. 

Col. 1, 5, contains the most complet 
picture of u bird and ege yet found, 
“The oldest forry previously known, lucked! 
the bill of the bint, s0 graphically: pio- 
thured here. 

Col. I, 5, and TLL, 6, contain the only 
pictures of hoursglass-sbaped altars with 
4 fire burning on the top that have yet 
‘been found in Babylonian writing, Such 
altars am frequontly pictured on the 
seals, 

Col, AU, lo picture 
of n caterpillar, explana 
tion of 1 sign, the origin of whieh td 
Jongg pusdlod wwholurs. ‘The sign means, 
“worm,” “vermin,” “toa,” ete,, and the 
early forms re clearly derivable: from 
this picture, 

Col. IH, cae 5; contains an older 
picture of a palm-troe growing ont of 
irriqisted land und blowing in the wind 
thin ‘ny previously known, Ut confit 
‘8 conjecture of Professor Houimel and 
the: present writer, that the liter si 
for palio-tree uriginated in such « pic- 
tures (ef, Olt Testament and Semitic 
Studies in Memory nf Wiliam Rainey 
Harper, Ui, 2805). 




















AMERICAN SKOTION, 
‘THE DEVIL DANCE OF THE APACHES, 
MID the rugged foothills of the 
Wichits Mountains, on tho mili- 
tary reservation at Fort Sill, 
‘Oklahoma, lives 4 romnant of the famous 
Geronimo's warlike band of Apaches. 
Still held @s nominal prisoners of war 
under the watchful care of the United 
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States Army they are gradually finding 
their way to the “white man’s road, 
Geroning, the erafty louder of +0 many. 
successful raids, fell vietim to the white 
man’s habits a few years ngo, anil with 
him died much that belonged to the old 
life of his people; for the new leader, 
‘young Ass Daklugie, has turned his back 
‘upon the past and is looking forward to 
anew day. 

Mot of the old ways have heen aban- 
doned; the picturesque native eoxtumes| 
have given way to overalls, boots and 
Hannel shirts; the hunt has been sup- 
planted hy the raising. of cattle, white 
farming in a small way ekes out the none 
too genvrouts tations received at the forts 

Tho little and extremely airy’ frame 
houses furnished by a paternal govern- 
ment are ocoupied nnd appreciated when 
te lind fies baking under « torrid sua 

per sun, Dut when the ity *Northiers” 
sine seveeping down inthe fall the 
Apachossarw glad to taky refuge in “ wick’ 
ups" and tents erected in sheltered places 
in the timber along the creeks 

At first the Museum expedition, sup= 
ported by Mr, George Gi, Heye, whieh was 
iw ty ebarge, could find litte in the way 
‘of specimens to illustrate the old arta 
‘and customs; thy Indians said they 
Jiaut nothing; but soon baskets and domes 
tic utensils wore shyly offered for sale, 
then such things «s ornate saddle bags, 
the chnructeristic Apache moocasins with 
up-tumned toos, and other articles of 
costume hogan to yppout. After a while 
swe word able to deoure the curious charms 
abalone shell, Wort as amulets to 
prevent disease, au little figures of t 
Thunder God earved from the wood of 
& lightuing-steuck tree, kept to ward 
off thunderbolts, 

One day'n stalwart Apache led me 
‘sid unt exhibited a great pair of 
branching, deerfike horns. cunningly 
carved from wood, and attached to a 
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tight fitting buckskin mask or cup, 
intended to pull down over the face and 
tie about the nvck, specimen 





for the Museum!" 1 thouight 

When questioned about the pric 
Apache's face grew so 
coursed at 








n and he dis 
gt on thee great sacredness 








Le 
was closed at a moro reasonable figure, 
ani T drove away with not only the trea 
ure iteelf but the legend of its origin as 
wall 

The at 














fold ine Was ¥ 














of the mask, and what might Inppen to 
bim if be sold, then mentioned! « prive 
cvctly what we would expec 
ano af Geronimo’s maraud 

Taking my tum T 
tention to the musk’s inferiority, and 
oubt as to whether { should 

But finally the bargain 





that was 
from 



















expresed a 
buy it at all 





Apuohé Dilan fe Devil Dao 














Iroquois und Delawares of the Enst 
uve like tradition 
time ago," he said, “an 





Apache named Kantuniro was hunting 
(ra big mountain out in Arizona, when 
he saw a sttange being ¢ of the 
rocks, a creature with no ears or nose, 
but which hud great horns upon its head. 
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He wns badly frightened, but the spirit 
called to him and told: him, not to: be 
afraid, and offered to help him. 
hunter stopped to listen, and 
just how to make and use these 
*Do us T tell you,’ said the spirit, ‘a 
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sick wan ev 
thens, for they 
Wh 


and the di 





ons cure 
t+ power, 
girl is no longer 
child, but a woman, ‘The: white peopl 
call it the ‘Devil Dance’ but it 
nothing to do with am 
haps they think the 






has 
Per- 
rs look Like 

















Fi B—Apache Indian Giel in Costume of Devil Dance 


arrive at womanhood 
sick, protect. yo 
help everybody 


will eure your 
against storms, and 








t= the proper 
age her piirents get up a big feast in her 
honor and dance sev i 
wearing the masks and horns, which 
look like the spirit the hunter saw in the 
mountain, At this time people who are 
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the spirit who will take ¢ 

when they die," 
u 

see the di 


sare of them’ 









y be 





us eager 10 

sammie until 

nan Indian 

brought me word that the sgront event 
ns to take place. 

Leaving Lawton, the nearest town, it 

the gathering dusk, we drove out past 





the following sums 
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Fort Sill and down into the shadows of 
‘the Medicine Creek bottoms, Finally 
fording the limpid stream, we caine out 
into a large clearing where many tents, 
visible in the flickering light of numerous: 
fires, revealed the presence of a lange 
amp, 

In the middle » round space hind, been 
cleared of brush, and here various 
Indians were busily piling up two great 
heaps of logs, one to start the danco 
fire, one to replenish it, 

Everywhere was laughing and talking. 
Hero were ieant the complex sounds of the 
Apache language, one of the most diffi- 
cult in phoneties of any Indian language 
with which Tam nequainted. ‘There, 
from groups of sheoted visitors, the plain, 
matter-of-fact Comnanebe, and fr till 
other groups were hnard. the singvong, 
Arawling tones of the Kiowa tongue. 
Altogether the scene was a noisy one, 
and it.would be hard to imagine one 
more picturesque, 

A modirn touch was given to the seene 
by flourishing soda-water booth, wher 
some enterprising soul was doing a Innd- 
offi¢e husiness in pop and lemon sour. 

[At Inst the loge pile-was lighted andl the 
blaze, mounting: the still summer 
air, made the great citelo bright ax day. 
A loud slapping sound dew our atton- 
tion to.a group of Indians who, squatting 
about a dry cowhide, had begun to 
bolabor it, in unison, with stout sticks, 
and soon the measured throb of a tom- 
tom joined the din, followed by a burst 
of wild, weird songs 

A hush of expectancy fell upon the 
‘wudience, and nll eyes seemed tryi 
to pierce the darkness beyond the fire's 
bright cirole of light. 

Sudilenly xn owllike “ho ho ho’? was 
heard faintly from the blnck void to 
tho east, then louder and closer, tmtil 























8 file of awe-inspiring demons came 
trotting into the citele, erowned with 
great branching horns, from which hung 
bundles of sticks that cluttered at every: 
step, and which surmounted round, hair= 
less, earloss, naseless heads, with ¢ireular 
mouth and eyes. Bodies were painted 
with blick and white, while round each 
waist hung @ fringed Kilt beawily: hung, 
with motal jingles. ‘The feet were shod 
with typical Apacho moceasin boots, 
and each hand bore a swords 
crosslike wand, Briskly making the 
circuit, they trotted out to the four 
directions, paid their respects to. the 
four winds with » ‘ho ho ho,” then 
turned back again to the circle, 

All nt onee the muisie changed to ia 
theilling rhythmic dange tune, full of 
wild, wolflike cries—and then began the 
most wonderful danop it has ever been 
my fortune to witness. 

Gyrating and. prancing, the dancing 
figures went through the most strenuous 
movements, contortions, bendings, writh- 
ings; every man exactly in time, every 
stop in unison, The grent waving horns, 
tho sweat-streaked, laboring, painted 
bodies, the violent clatter of the pendant 
sticks, seemed as if calculated to produce 
‘terrifying effect. From somewhere ap- 
peared the little brown maiden in whose 
honor the danoe was held, dressed ins 
beautiful suit of fringed buckskin, with 
great disk of abalone shell pendant upon 
her breast, where also hung tho little bono 
tube through which she must drink 
during this, her initiation into woman- 
hood. With © companion, she joined 
the dance, moving about the fire inside 
the circle of horned figures, and there 
she kept it ap, in tier heavy buckskin 
costume, thet hot July night, until a very’ 
Inte hour when all was over. 

M. R. Hanunatow. 
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THE NORTHWEST COAST COLLEC 
ethnological collection from the 
Indian tribes of the Northwest 


TION. 
A Const of America, constituting 


8 part of the George G. Heye collection 
never bufore exhibited, has rently been 











‘The difference i due to the fact that 
the group of tribes seattered among the 
islands and along the shores and inlets 
of the Pacific from Washington nort! 
want and westward to Controller Ba 
in southeastern Alaska have developed 
8 form of ealture peculiarly the 
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to the public view in the 
hull adjoining the Museum Jecture room. 
‘The visitor is struck at once by the dif 
ference between the specimens shown 
here nnd thove in the other Indian 
collections; they seem as if they were 
prowl 











her continent. 


War knives of the ‘lsgit 


including a style of art, a system of 
heraldry, in fact # way of living, differing 
widely from anything known among 
Indians elsewhere. While it is tru the 
ideas underlying most of their peculiar 
farts and customs may be found in 
simpler form among tribes in other parts 
10, 
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‘of the continent, thes people have 
developed them to such an extent and 
in such an individual and peculiar way 
that they seem to be # people apart, 

‘Their country is blessed with » mild 
climate, thanks to the Japan eurrent, 
and the growth of timber, mainly ever- 
‘greens, isparticularly heavy and luxuriant. 
Chief among the trees is the cedar, here 
attaining gigantic proportions, the wood 
cof which splits easily and is easily emrved 
—at the same tine retaining some degreo 
of durability. 

‘The many fiords and inlets swarmed 
with fish, each kind in season, and 
fish of many kinds were found in aban~ 
dance along the short», while the woos 
teemed with terrestrial gate, Thus the 
people were furnished a good tiving 
with small effort, und found time to 
develop the strange conventional art 
and the camplex institutions, traditions 
and myths for whieh they are now. 
They beeame, with the cedar at their 
command, hy: far the best woul carvers 
‘on the continent, a» well as notable 
weavers and workers in copper. Awe 
defined systern of esto and nobility. was 
fn full operation, andl the wealthy: hid 
even acquired the luxury of slaves 
captives taken from other tribes and held 
in bondage, Commerce and trade bad 
reached degree of development rare in 
nboriginal Ameren, Heavy laden freight 
canoes hearing proucts for exchange 
were continually plying up and down the 
shores, while the simplo natives of the 
interior were visited yourly by tradons 
from the enuist tribes in search of urs. 
Oblong pilates of copper, embossed and 
engraved aoconting to conventional rules, 
were used 10 repeewent a certain amount 
of property, nnd formed 9 near approach 
to real moneys while furs, skins and 
even slayer were used as common medi- 
ums of exchange. 

‘The peuple lived, throughout the area, 





























in massive gable roofed houses male of 
planks split from cedar and spruce, the 
fagade often decorated with huge mytho= 
logical paintings and earvings and fronted 
by towering heraldic columns or “totem 
poles 

"The sgreat canoes in whieh the people 
travelled, traded and. mado war, were 
made of single huge logs of red cedar. 
‘Their sgreat siao—some of thenv were 
nearly one hundred feet tong—their 
high prows and stors their graceful 
lines, give them first place in. native 
Amerieun naval architecture, 

To understand and npprociate the art 
of the region ax shown in the collection, 
wo must undenstanil its motives, which 
lie in the mythology wnd heraldry of the 

ople; for the fantastic animal figures 
which form the basis of almost every 
dlesign, often conventionalized and olabo~ 
rated beyond recognition, are usually 
on of tWo thingy—they either represent 
the crest or cout of arms of a family, 
for illustrate an incident of the old 
legends. 

‘Those old tales, rich in the nddvontures 
and experiences of xupernutural persons, 
animals and monstars, form wo {noxhaust- 
ible amine of subjects for the artist, who 
‘chooses some particular, well known hap~ 
pening a the busi of each design, 
"The hetaldie carvings are more difficult 
to explain, beenuse they depend Inrgely 
upon the social system, which differs 
considerably among the different tribes; 
but an example from one particular 
tribe, the Chilkats of soutbenstern Akaka, 
may make the matter clearer. ‘The 
Chilkats are divided into two. clans, the 
Eagle and the Raven, each of which is 
eomposed of a number of fqmities of 
gmdod- rank to which animal names are 
given, ‘Thus in the Eagle clan, the Bear 
amily is considered “royal” or highest 
in rank, then follow in succession the 
Riller-whale, Wolf, Eagle, Shark, Fish 
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hawk and Dnck families, 
in the Raven clin, we 





A good example of the tse of  érest 
ie the wooden helmet representing. a 


family at the head; then the Raven, Frog, bear's head, illustrated on the cover of 


Monster Worm, Crow and Giant families. 
mus it happens that a member of the 
Bear farnily can use the bear as a orest 
and earve ond paint the conventional 
bear design on his belongings; while 





this journal. This was one of the 
valued heirlooms of the Bear family 
of the Chitkat tribe, by whom it was 
‘used in war and esremonics asa standard 
or emblem, much as the Romans uscd 








Hic. 8-—Copper plate of th ‘ingit Indians, beat 





the crest 


of the Raven family. 


a member of the Shark family has the 
shark for a crest, and 30 0 

In practice, however, thy members of 
the Bear family may use the Killer 
whale and Wolf crests too anil. carve 
them on their totem pole, us these 
families are related to them; and there 
are other complications—but: the general 
principle has been illustrated, 





the eagle. In war one of the bravest 
of the leadinig 
selected as standard bearer, to whom fell 
the duty of wearing the helmet. In 
battle he kept constantly near the cliief, 
‘aud continually imitated. the actions of 
the hear to encourage his fellow warriors. 
In ceremonies the helmet was worn by 
dancers representing the family. Should 
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a quarrel arise at a festival, the host's 
family helmet, and other insignia were 
held up between the angry parties, who 
were then compelled to abandon their 
dispute out of respect to their host's 
totem. 

Tho use of a legendary subject in 
art is well ilustrated by a carved pipe 
from one of the tribes of the ‘Tlingit 
group, It was used inn ceremony to 
commemorate the deaths of members 
ff the tribe inthe treacherous tidesrips 
and whirlpools of the narrow entrance 
to Lituys Bay. A mythieal monster 
named Kab Lituya was supposed to live 
in an ocean cavern near the pussnge, 
‘and claimed dominion over the bay. 
He resented any approach to his domain, 
and tried to engulf all invading canoes. 
Those whom he eaptured took the form 
fof bears ani became his slaves. When 
the approach. of canoes was heralded by. 
Jookouts from thoit watehtower on the 
near-by muouritain Kah Lituyn with bis 
alaves graspedl the water and shook it, 
musing waves to rise and engulf the 
‘unwary voyagers. 

‘At one end of the pipe is earvell 
frog-liky figure representing the monster, 
at the other, one of his bear slaves. 
‘They. aro in the uot of grasping nnd shak~ 
ing the water, the waves of which a 
represented by. two brass ridges. A 
canoe cut out of brass is shown just 
heneath the waves. 

In similar fashions a large proportion 
of the designs, carved, painted and woven, 
may be interpreted by the initiated. 

Perhaps the most piottiresque objects 
fin the collection ure the weird masks 
carved of woot, of which there are a 
considerable number. ‘They are made to 
represent the personages, supernatural 
animals and monsters of the old leg 
ends, who are impersonated in dances, 
whieh reproduce their traditional be- 
havior, Sometimes portions of the legends 











were acted out in full dramatically, the 
parts being taken by dancers sppro- 
ppriately masked, Many masks, to inter- 
cst the public, were provided with moy- 
able eyes and jae: manipulated with 
strings by the Weare others, 
the compotiud or transformation masks, 
had one face eo arranged that it would 
fall apart und fold back at the proper 
time, revealing an entirely different 
fueo inside. Now nnd then masks are 
seen whieh are skilful portraits of living 
human faces, but most of thom are 
purposely grotesque. 

‘Alo tied in dances are the fine bade 
dresses with curved wooden fronts. The 
front pioods ars beautifully earved to 
rupresint legendary characters, and aro 
tustefully inlaid with abalono sholl (Fig. 
6), A double erown, the outer of wood 
pecker feathers, the inner of long walrus 
Whisker bristles, completes the citeuit 
fof the hen, while down the back hang 
many ermine skins, Such headdressen 
re anid to, have originated among the 
Teimshians, but they’ are widely teed by 
wellto-do men and women of the other 
tribes in their dances, Sometimes. soft 
down feathers are placed in the cavity 
‘at the top of the Headdress, #0 as to font 
‘out like snow with the movements of 
the dancers; ‘producing « very pleasing 
effect, 

‘Among thany other objecte of unusual 
interest in this rich collection may be seen 
scnumber of the famous beautifully woven 
Chitkat blankets, Such blankets were 
formerly made by several bands of the 
‘Tingit family and somo of the neighboring 
tribes, but for some time past the Chilkats 
‘lone have retained the art, and have 
iven their name to the product, Instead 
‘of « loom a frame of the simplest form is 
used! for. weaving, consisting of cross 
bur supported At either end by an upright 
stick, A thong is stretahed Just below 
the crows bar, and over this the warp 
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otrands, the 
doubled, hanging i 
the woot to be woven, sictoss, 
with the fin 
shuttle. 
shireddodt 


eut 
thus 


required: length, are 
position for 


whieh, 





accomplished nlone 








without the aid o The warp 
is w two strand cord and 
ar bark covered with 
while the 





twisted yellow 


mountain gout» wool wook 











over thi pattern on the boned and th 
ared with the work on the blanket 
ket takes nd much as 
six months to weave. Among the exar- 
one was mde by 
1 its very 
ily crest, is snlid to. rep 
Bint 









atuetimes «DI 








Intrieate 





n fi 


Thuncler the others 











nuntain goat’s wool alone 
The pattern to Le woven is painted, full 


size, on 4 boanl, of which two specimens 





are on exhibition. The weaver site in 
front of the section upon whieh she is 
King, the pattern board within easy 


As the design is being worked 





reaelt 
out measurenents are made fron: time 
to time with » piece of cedar bark 





endures. reptenmtitig thy beaver, 





are of Chilkat 
ti 


make, ani show ¥ 
Halibut 
Hoes shot oocur as 4 érest umong the 





af the obseute 











Chilkuts, so perhaps these blankets 
were made to trade with the Indians 
mone whom the Halibut vrest is used. 





Felonging to the snms class of objets 
as the blanket 
shirt of the 


a very fine ceremonial 
ine Chilkat weave, with 
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pattern representing the mythical Sea- 
bear, which, like most of the woven de- 
signs, is vo obscured by purely decorative 
elements that it is with difficulty: that 
the conventional outlines of the bear ean 
be followed out and identified, 

Tn clove proximity to the Chitkat 
bhinkets, the visitor to the museum may 
see three oblong sheets of copper, which, 
although of little value. in- themselves, 
fare used! among the Indians to represent 
large amounts of property, much 1 bank, 
notes represent a certain number 
dollars. ‘They were highly prized, for 
the possession of good “copper” nuked 
much to a man's reputation for distine> 
tion and wealth, Same of the finest, 
eaten out by. hand. from nuggets. of 
native copper, have been sold by. one 
wealthy Indinn to another for slaves, 
Dlaukets or other property worth several 
thousand dollars 

Sometines a wealthy eblef, insulted 
by a rival, would brewk and destroy a 
“oppor,” for the purpow, as the Endings 
exprewed it, of “wiping way the stain 
of the ingult with something valunble.!* 
Whereupon the rival, if be wished Uy 
preserve his dignity, felt obliged to 
destroy or give away enough of he 
own property to equal in value the 
ruined ‘eopper.”” One of the *“eoppers” 
fon exhibition shows the Raven erest ene 
raved tpon its surface (Fig. 5); another 
that of the Bear, while a third is plat 

Thy exhibition wlso shows the peculiar 
styles of clothing worn by these trities; 
their vieious looking war-knives and 
their arnior of walrus hide and wood; the 
different kinds of fishing implements, 
the ‘highly decorated woolen storage 
boxes. nnd the umate food dishes; the 
characteristio buskets used for many 
purposes: the carefully executed cary 
ings in slate: the paraphernalia. of the 
medicine man; ond the implements made 
of stone and bone. Many: eases are 










































deveted to xpecial collections from the 
various coast tribes; and by way of 
there is shown also a large 
collection from the Tahltan Indians of 
the interior of British Columbia, whose 

amufactures, though powerfully infiu= 
enced by the coast people, resemble in 
“other respects those of the northern tribes 
in the middle west and in the east. 

Among the ‘tribes represented inthe 
collection, besides the Tahitan, are the 
various ‘Tlingit bands, including the 
Chilkate of blanket weaving fame, and 
the Yakutits, famous for their fine 
baskets; the Taimshinns with their 
Kinwuen the Niska and Kitsan, all of 
whom swore noted as wood eaevers and 
trudore; the Haida, who prided them- 
selves on their elaborate tatooinig; the 
Hollacoola: the Kywakiuth tribes, inclu 
ing the Bellubolla; and the Nootka 
tribes, inoluding the Makab of Wash 
ington State, Among this last group, 
However, whose territory marks the 
southern limit of tho true North- 
west Comat culture, the characteristic 
products, except haketry, are much 
feoarser anil tudor in workinanship—they 
Jack tte artistio touch of the more 
northern peuple 


















M. R. Hannexeron: 




















SNERAL ETHNOLOGY SECTION, 
‘MAORI FACE-TATTOO. 
TATTOOED Maori head is bee 

ing o tare thing, Ono large collec 
thon (the Robley Coll.) is owned by 
the Muisouin of Natural History: in, New 
York. Outside of this few specimens 
are kiown to exist and the University 
Museum hns bien fortuhate in acquiring 
thrws of these in the valuable E. W, Clark 
Collection: 
‘Tattoo is of frequent oveurrence amon 
different peoples, and on some of the 
Polynesian: Islands the early travellers 








found natives whose bodies were 0 


profusely covered with minute 
executed tatte 
di 


and well 
lesigns, that they at a 
them atly 
Maori nun also tat~ 











food parts of their bodies, but they 
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lipped wife. When n of high 


rank had her lips tattooed, a day. was 











hosen for the ceremony and a captive 
sacrificed in honour of the everit. In 
dition to the tattooing of the lips, the 






women sometimes biad the 




















applied the art especially to their faces 
ssn in this 
The 


Tess: de 





spect the Maoris were unique 
women used the 
ee than did the men. They 
always tattooed their chins snd lips: 
bee 


tattoo to a 








use red lips were regarded 


disgrace and no man would have 


n rede 


Tattoved Maoti heat, k 


W. Clark Collection 


with crosses, dots, or short stroki 
woman of high rank might have a design 
in the center of her brow between the 
There 








eye med, however, to be no 
common rule of design for t 
W this was different. 


rules for their facial decorations we 
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fixed und) conyentional os was their 
hospitality, or any of their tribal taws, 
‘The brow omaments, the lines over the 
eyebrows, the spirals on the now and 
checks, and the lines runninge from si0se 
to chin were uniformly alike, while 
inimute differences were introduced into 
the designs on forehead, chin, and at the 
ears. Every puirt of the fae tattow hud 
ite namo, and these anes varied in 
different localities. 

we men ili not alway's havo the entire 
facial design, upplied, the amount di 
ponding partly on: age, and partly cn 
‘woalth, Tho operation was exceedingly 
painful ond it caused n great deal of 
inflammation, which permitted only small, 
sections to be decorated at a time, 
Besides good tattooer was regarded a3 
fan attint and demanded exorbitant prices 
The decoration was usually begun at 
puberty and continued throughout the 
greater part of amn’s life. During the 
‘operation the persan to by decorated lay 
down on i flax floor-mat, and the operator 
sat beside hin sometimes applying his 
chisel and mallet, and wiping the wound 
with fhox dipped in. charcoal, till the sub- 
joot of his artistio skill was writhing under 
the aeute pain, and hud to be hold down 
by several men, 

‘Tho heads decorated in this: manner 
were visually preserved after the death 
of their owners. ‘The brain and tongue 
were taken out. ‘The head was stuffed 
with flax, and then steamied oF subjected 
to the heat of a fire, while oil wae poured 
over it to keep it from buming, Later 
it was exposed alternately to the rays 
of the sun and to the sanoke of a wood 
fire, till the flesh had become immune 
to the tooth of time. ‘The Maoris kept 
tho heads of their friends in secret and 
ssncred places, while those of their enemies 
were exposed in public and treated. with 
marked disrespect. 

‘The Maori habit of tattooing the fave 




















thas excited a great deal of commont by 
travellers and students of ethnology who 
have at difforent times come into direct 
or indirect contact with these people, 
A variety of theories regarding its 
origin and purpose have been advanced 
They have been discussed and argued 
about, Incidents pertaining to Maori 
life, Laven, and logends have been ex 
tracted in support of eel theory in 
succession, and still we do not yet. know 
Whether the Maori tattoo was primarily: 
tribal mark, an insignia of rank. a 
mewns of beautifiention or devieo for 
terrifying the enemy. ‘The habit of 
tattooing hact dwindled away and disap- 
peared swith the ol men who knew about 
it, and we have only: the heads in a fow 
stray callections to bear witness to this 
strange cust 

Edward ‘Tregear in hie book on the 
Maori Race gives pore fow leywnids about 
the origin of tattoo, nnd ax they throw 
some light upon the attitude of the 
nntives themselves towards the question 
it may be well to repeat them in an 
abbreviated form. A man, Matiora, 
who hud Jost his wife wont to the under= 
world to search for her. He came to a 
fire; whereat tattooers were sitting. "The 
chiof artist looked at the painted face 
fof Mataora and wipod the design away 
saying: “Thom above there do not 
know how to tattoo properly.” Mataora 
was thrown prostrate and the operation 
of tattooing begun. ‘The victim called 
fon his wife in som, and she eae to 
him and tended him in his pain. They 
left the underworld together and Mataora 
aught men the art of tattooing. Be- 
fore this they had only: painted, 

Another legend relates, that ‘Tans 
was deserted by his wife, because he was 
very ugly; 0 he went to the underworld 
to ask his ancestors to make him hand- 
They drow  yeaceful, curved 
his face and body. After 
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many days of suffering the work was 
done, and when he returned to his home, 
all the women remarked that his ugliness 
hil disappoxred, and that he was now 
a noble looking man, and his wife came 
to hima, her fage radiant with smiles. 

These legends as well ae ome songs 
sung during the operation, point to the 
motive of henutifieation, but there are 
proofs is strong as these to sustain other 
Tt is not unlikely that, as in 
human customs, other ideas 
have been added to the original motive, 
all of which may eventually have been 
nssovinted with tattooing and found 
oxptvssion in the development of ite 
conventional pattern. 

TEKDA SKANELOV. 














NOTES. 


Mr. Richard BB. Seagor, in charge of th 
Cretan excavations, and Dr, Kadith H. 
Hall, Assistant Curator of the Mediver- 
fanoan Section, started in Febranry for 
Crete in order to select new sites. for 
exeuvation. The expedition expects te 
Qegin its netual operations in April, 


On January 15th, at 8 eM, Mr 
Kelward $ Curtis, author of the “North 
‘American, Indian," lectured at the Acad 
tiny of Music under the ouspiens of the 
orsity, Museum on, The Story: of 
Tce.” Mr. Curtis exhibited 
fo setios of his. photogrphs illustrating 
the different Tndinn tribes of North 
Ameren and showed several moving 
pictus to illustrate some of their nurs 
striking customs, stil us the snake dance 
of the Hopi. 















‘Through the courinsy of Mr. Bdward 
'S. Curtis, 9 alvoted series of two hundred 
of his highly interesting photographs of 
the North Americuy Indians were placod 
on exhibition in the Museam on January 
7th, It was first intended that this 
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exhibition should remain for thnee weeks, 
but owing to the great interest shown in 
it by the public, arrangements were after= 
ward made to:keep the exhibit open until 
April, The pictures continue to attract 
a large number of visitors and excite a 
great deal of interest. 


‘The Museum lecture course held on 
Saturday afternoons at four o'clock has 
proved this year to be expecially: inter- 
sting. ‘The nuditoriun has in each case 
beon crowded and in several instances 
overflowing. warm expressions of 
appreciation whieh have been reesived 
from many members indicate general 
satisfaction, 





Mrs, Lucy Wharton, Drexel bequeathed 
to the Musume $50,000 ty be ilisposed 
aceording to the sliseretion of thie Trustees 
and an additional $20,000 for making 
colleotions of casts, 








On thie afternoon of January: 270) a 
ten Was given at the Mudontn in honor of 
Mra, Joseph Lindon Smith, who, on that 
afternonn, lectitred on hur porsonal recol= 
lections of modern Egypt. 





On Woshington’s birthday, the fucule 
tive of tho’ University) of Pennsylvania 
gove their annual tea at the Museum, 
fat which about ight hundred invited 
uests were present. 





At meeting of the Bourtl of Manne 
gers; held on Mureh 15th, the Building 
Committoe reportod that funds were in 
hand for the erection of wlditional por- 
tions of the Musoum building, The 
Comiitte recommended that authority 
be given them for the erection of the 
rotunda as planted and, in addition to 
his, an extension of the new gallories 
eustwaril, as soon ns the assoniates! arch- 
iteets stiall have completed the plans 
thervof, "The Board approved, the rec~ 
‘onumendation of the committee, 
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BABYLONIAN SECTION 
AN ANCIENT ANTIQUARY, 


HE MUSEUM posesses  Babylon- 
lee tublet of baked clay, whieh has 

been secured hy purchuse, — Unfor- 
ite provenance is unknown, On 
side there is an inscription writ 
ten in reversed order in the script of 
the ‘Sargonic period, about 2600 B. C 
‘The inseription, which offers no diffieul- 





















The fact that it is written in reversed 
order, and that the characters are raised 
instead of incised, suggests the ik 





that it-was a stamp used in this early 








period. But the reverse of the tablet 
nubles us to determine that it was 
Je in the Neo-Babylonian 

and that it was for a different 





work of an archaeol- 
It contains several 
parently some irregu- 


purpose, being th 
mist of that age 
new words and a 











Fig. 8 —A clay inipression of a stone inscription of Sargon 1 


ties,* reads ns follows: 





‘Transliteration, ‘Translation 








Shar-ga-ni gon 

shar ali King of the city, 
a= num the mighty 
shar king 

basla-ti of the subjects 
“Enlil of the god Eli, 








The one side of the tablet was. tr 
somie years ugo, see 2. B., Ser. D, U, p, 517 

{The reading Shar-giont shar ali instead 
‘of Sharganiaharri, as snaintained by the writer 
in. the ‘appendix to Amur, the Home of the 





latest 











2 





lari the endings, but the 
translation appears to be as follows: 





‘Transliteration, 





pa agur-ru"** al 
aha a-sa-ar-ru pictiesu-time 
sha i-na eqallé [a-}oa-ar-re 
sha “Na-rastm- ‘Sin sharru 
isna kisircba Abkads 
"Nabi 











-ebrlishir dup-sar t-muern 


Northern Semitee, has recently: been confirmed 
by the diswovery of the tuime Shar 
rurksein, Sobeil. Comper Reudus, 1911, p, 000, 





ame 





A baked brick squ 
stone 

from an exposed (2) vault (2), 

which, in the palace yault (?) 

of King Nura 

in the city Accad, 

Nabii-atr-lishir, the soribe, saw 





we of a pi 











We are at once reminded of the archae- 
ological interest manifested by Naboni- 
dus (555-538 B, C.), who in his passion 
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had Imilt, and whose old foundation 
stone he had sought and not found— 
that temple be had built and in forty 
five years ite walls ruins, 1 
trembled, lost, heart, fell into terror, and 
ny face changed ite appearance. — Bring 
ing Shamash out of the temple and set- 
ting him in another house, I tore down. 
that temple ul sought its old foundation 
stone. ighteen cubits deep 1 exeavated 
and the foundation stone of Narim-Sin, 
son of Sargon, whieh for 3200 years no 



































Fa, The nrehacctoin 
for yestoring the ancient Babylonian 





temples, laid stress uupan his. efforts in 
searching for the old Foundation stones 


df the edifices and eyiently took a deep, 








interest in bringing to tight facts benting 
upon the history of the structures. One 
quotation from his inscriptions, out of 
overal wo possess, muy prosent the 
pious zeal of the royal antiquarian, In 
his account of the restoration uf the 





temple of Shamash st 
corde: 

For Shamash, the j 
and varth—E) 
whieh 


Sippar he re 





lge ot 
irra, his temple in: Sippar. 
huchndeszrar thy former ki 





wen 

















eseription uf the 
at 53H) H.C 





king befor hind found—this stone 


was shown to me by Shamash the great 





lord of the temply Eharra, the abode of 
hhis honet’s lestre.” And he proceed 
to tell how on. day 


god he 


pointed hy the 
‘overed up again the comerstane 











with all kinds of procious stuff, gold 
silyer, rare woods, the stone requiring 
no adjustment, ns it had not moved an 
finch from its phives,* 

This inscription would ind that 





the jer 





temple-builder Nebuchasteers 





* Sehr 
108 


Keitinechr. Bibtionhel, it 
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(604-542) had endeavored to discover 
the same foundation stone and failed 
in hin attempt, doubtless recording his 
disappointment in an insetiption which 
Nabonidus knew, The stone itself was, 
architecturally and religiously, the key 
‘of the building, and there way all urgency 
thot it should be located und found to 
he in true position. "This extreme regard. 
for the stone illustrates Isaiah's word 
(Is. 28, 16): “Behold, 1 lay in Zion for 
8 foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
nis cornorstone of sure founda 

Nuvdni-Sin, whose foundation 
Nabonidus found, was the son of 
the Sargon of our briek-squenee, 

Now Nabonidus must have employed 
the services of what we may tall » Cole 
logo of Royal Antiquarians, whone ryem~ 
ore brought all their arehwvologieal lore 
to bear upon the King’s undertakings, 
‘Tho contract fiterature shows that a 
seribe named Nabisxér-lishir lived: in 
this potiod and it ix quite possible that 
we have the work of the same seribe 
botore us. Being-n member, doubtless, 
Of the royal stall when the palnoe or 
temple of Narim-Sin (about 2050 B.C.) 
iv Acendl was being exeavated preparatory’ 
to the restorations, a stone object of 
soe kind, perhaps in dolorite, containing 
the itscription of Sargon, who was the 
father of Narim-Sin, sas found. Being 
‘only. a representative of those: ander 
whose patronage the work was being 
conductes, fw contented himself with a 
roplica of the inseription instead of tucking 
the object itself. Fortunately, this inter~ 
costing impression of the original has 
been preserved for us. 

Tt should be noted also’ that although 
the replicn was foul in Ace, the 
ceapital-of the Lina in the Sarsoaie period , 
Ellil, the lore OF lands, whose sanctuary 
was at Nippur, figuros in. the inseription 
as the deity par excellence of the ruler 
for whom the object was inscribed. 

AT. Olay, 




































THE ORIGINAL SCRIPT OF THE 
MANICHAANS ON TEXTS 
IN THE MUSEUM. 


HE, writer has had niore than once 

the opportunity of preseating to the 

readers of the JOURNAL an account of 
the magical texts written on howls found 
Jn the upperstrata of Nippur by the expe- 
ditions of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, In this paper he wishes to speak 
Of an interesting discovery: he has made 
In connection with the seript or alpha 
Het In which some of those texts ure ie 
soribed, 

hw bowls in question are to be placed 
fat w date not later than the beginning of 
the seventh century of our era, that is, 
just hefore the Mohammedan eonques 
they may possibly bea century or tivo 
anriier. Avoordingly they. are the Intest 
tuxts we aye found in. the excavations, 
sand rw the remains of tho last settlenents 
upon the ruins of the ance lordly Nippury 
‘The glory of the city and sanctuary hnd 
departed, the retigion and. civilization 
of ancient Babylonia had disappeared, 
Greeks, Parthinns and Sassanians ean 
suiecessively’ to rule inv the valley of 
Babylonians, Undet tle venoer of these 
ruling ra old Semitiv vlementa 
persisted, having w tron of unity: tn a 
language whieh we call Arumaie, but 
which was spoken ins suniber of differont 
ilinleets, many: of whieh may have passed 
away Inaving no literary tree. ‘The early. 
history-of thy Aramaicstock of th Semitin 
group of langunges is poeulinrly interesting 
because such of ita various stocks a= huver 
sutvived ure contained almost entirely in 
the sacred litorstures of certain religions 
wuts, sand hens we can obtain only un 
imperfect ides of the fasnily of diolocta in 
its seculne charnctor, 
‘The bowls from Nippur are of interest 

as throwing some Hight upon this fusi 
of the Aramaic dialects as th 
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Syriac Bowls and the Maniehint 
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each one inits own seript. ‘These dialects 
‘evince much inter-contamination, show- 
ing that they were used Interchange- 
ably, and) the citizens were probably 
quite polyglot in their apeeehs but that 
‘there was an independence to these din- 
locts is shown by the presenee of distinet 
scripts; various causes, racial, politi 
religious, tonded to preserve th 
‘of the several dialects 

OF these dialects one is well known as 
the language of that great thesaurus of 
Jewish lore, the Babylonian ‘Talmud in 
Tiew of a better name we may call it the 
Rabbinic Aramaio, bearing in mind how~ 
ever that the Babylonian Jews spoke th 
dinlect or fusion of dialects prevailing i 
the land of their adoption, —Indeod the 
bovwltexts themselves are to be ehirneter- 
ined not as Jewish but as celeetio, and 
mony of them are distinetly pnyan. 
‘Thor seript is practically the sume square 
character which is commonly known as 
the Hebrew character, which way 
matter of fuet adopted by the Jews from 
Babylonian Aramians and not the orig- 
inal seript of Palestine. 

‘A-smaller group of the bowls is written 
in the Mandaie dialect and geript. The 
Mandenns still survive a the last rom- 
nant of the numerous Gnostic sects whie 
played such a large part in the religion of 
the Greco-Roman civilization. A good 
deal of its literature has been proserved, 
and its theology is bizarre mixture of 
the various religious elements which once 
prevailed in Mesopotamia, pagan and 
ancient Babylonian, Jewish, Christian, 
Persian, ‘The sect adopted a peculiar 
form of seript, probably one which already 
existed in the district whore the sect arose, 
and developed. an original fashion of 
corthoopy, by using the consonantal alpha 
bet to express very’ fully the vowels, thus 
parting company with the other Semitic 
Titeratures.* 

* Sew W. Branilty Mandioehe Sehrifen, nod 
Dje Manidairehe Reipion, 
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‘The third group of dialects is repre- 
sented in our Museum by-six bowls (speak 
ing of those in at all perfoct condition); 
to thie T may add one in the possession of 
Mr, Wan. 7 Ellis, of Swarthmore, which 
ho obtained on a visit to Nippur a year 
‘ago, while Dow! in the British Museum 
appears to be written in the same char- 
ter, although it has never been correctly 
deciphered, The disloct is a form of 
what iv generally known as the Syriae 
language, i. ¢ the literary tongue of the 
Syrian Christians, 2 people: known to Us 
in America, through the grent stream of 
immigration coming to our shores, as 
ans. ‘The dialect of the bowls is how= 
over very tuoh contaminated by: the 
‘other Ioeal dialects. The dialect. haw 
again ite own seeipt, which is evidently 
closely related to the Syriae alphabet, 
‘note especially to that fortn of (t which 
iy called Estranghelo, the alphabet of 
the eastwrn or Nestorian Syrians, Many 
‘of the charactors nee the same, a8 ean be 
won by reference te the avcompanying 
tuble, in which the Syringe alphnbet. ix 
xiven in tho first-column, By comparison, 
with the remainsof the ol Aramui¢-alpha- 
bets on the monuments, TF saw that 
novel setipt had close relations with that 
of Palmyra, and 1 drew the conclusion: 
that it represented an early stage of the 
Syrine alphabet us finally established, a 
wort of elder sister, to speak genealogice 
ally. 1 was at first unable to establish 
any further connections for this peculiar 
form of alphubot. 

But some clues leading to a wider 
relitionship have turned up. in an_unex- 
pected and interesting quarter. Far off 
in Eastern or Chinose Turkestan, Gorman 
expeditions have been uncovering the 
ruins and retains of 1 lost etviliation in 
sand-swopt wastes which once teemed 
with human life, M.te Coq in his leotures 
two. years ago ut the University told ws 
of te fruits of his and his co-laborers! 
discoveries in that region. Among the 
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literary remains were portions: of Chris 
tian Syringe literature, vn 
in ane 

them mianuseripts whieh, us their contents 
show, are documents of the lost and 
obscure Menichsan sect. ‘These dor- 
uments mre written. in a serint closely 
akin to the Syriac Eatranghelo, with the 
addition of some Arabie lotters, the Man- 
ichiean missionaries having reduced the 
‘Turkish dialects into the alphabetic forms 
whieh they brought with them from 
‘Mesopotamia. 

Noiw, nx thi aesompanynig illustration 
shows, the former Iphabet used by 
The Manichian is almost, identically: the 
same qe list found in our Syring bowls 
Almost in every eave whore they differ from 
the Christian Syriac they agree with ech 
tither (ny, b. the 4th, 6th, Mth, Heh, 12th, 
With, 15th characters in the illustration). 
In fact, it is remarkable that there is such 
lowe similarity, as the Turkish texte must 
be sume centuries liter than the bowks 
‘The eoiucitence shows that the Manic 
wane worn using» well established Mcript, 
Now Mani, the: founder of the see, wan 
tative of the elty of Babylon, a short dis 
tance from Nippur, ‘The inforence is then 
that he and hireeot used in their literature 
‘that form of seript which was current in 
Babylon und its ovighborhood, wud that 
it became ultimately» sectarian. xeript, 
Just as the Jews, Samaritans, Manvlwans, 
Syrine Christians, lave each appropriated 
to themselves a peculiae form of the lpia 
bet; Our text hear io Manichan trac 
they are the remains of x provincial din 


























* For a dseription of thw serge language, 
seo EW. K. Miller in the Sitewmpsberirhie uf 
the Horlin Academy, 1004, p. 948; for areounte 

Wt publieatiouy of thw Uterury remain fon 
in Fnotern Tuthestan, be the same Journal 
1004, p. 1380; 1405, p, 1077: 1908, 98; 1000, 
fp 12s 1010, pps 2, BOF. The Fonrnal a 
the Royal Asiatic Soviets he also im thw ont 
‘yar ten gublishing translations of thy oe 
testi 












lect and seript which came to be the 
vehicle of the sect that 
region of Babylon. 

The discovery. of the original lvenl 


arose in the 





‘of considerable interest, for on the ane 
hand we know vory little directly of him 
or his church, and cn the nther hand the 
Manichicans were in their day: most 
formidable retigious hody. We learn of 
Mani and his followers only through the 
distorted traditions of Christian and Ate 
bie polemicists, and it has been difficult 
to winnow the truth ont of the chaff. 
Mani was the founder of 1 new religion, 
‘oC largely Porsian elements, but one whieh, 
woe much affected by Christinn doctrines 
and forms. He himself was put to death 
by uw Persian king Varunes 1 in 276, 
and. the sect suffered eruel persecutions 
inthe Orient, 11 spread to the West into 
the Roman empire, about the tine that 
Paganism and Christianity were strug 
sling for spiritual mustery, and beeame 
thore a rival of Christianity. Tho Chureh 
fully recognized the danger tht lay in the 
vaster of the Manichwans, When such 
dereat wouls us the youthful Augustine had 
{allon under its spl, it is no woncdor that 
Christian apologists spent much of thir 
time in combating this Oriental heresy. 
And politically the new set was 40 strong 
thot we find the Christian emperors sige 
nailing it by name, out of all the so-valled 
Gnostic seets, pnd providing for ite 
repression and. suppression by’ arasthé 
Denalties, Manichusism yen th lust great 
‘attempt of oriental gnosticisin and. eolec- 
Hivism te oonqier the western world, 
Defeated jn its Persian home by the 
‘ancient Zoronstrian religion, it succumbed 
in tho West before the Christian Chureh, 
Which tind the advantage of time and 
political favor, net to spenk of religions 
power ond truth, pnel it found its lest 
home in far eff lands of central Asis, where 
it earied on its propagunda among the 
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rude Turkish tribes, giving them letters 
and civilization, until the incoming sands 
lighted their heme or they fell before 
the irresistible advance of Islam.* 
James A. Mowrcoteny. 








‘TAGS AND LABELS FROM NIPPUR. 

clay Was the common writing mate 

ial among the Babyloninns, it is 
quite possible to duplicate among 
the thousands of tablets from the Mex 
‘opotamian. Valley every tse known in 
connection with our writing material, 
Tn tho large number of temple records, 
published from all perieds of Babylonian 
history, pruetically all our Joga ancl coms 
mercial transactions can be duplicated, 
¢. do tovdnds of loans, payments, receipts, 
contracts, deeds ete. Of xpeeial interest, 
in connection with the cuneiform nates 
rial exeaynted wt Nippur, are the dup! 
qates of the common, prewnt day paper 
or oxrdbonrd tug and label, 

Clay labls or tay, biked and unbaked, 
so far as the material at hand gives 
‘evidlenoo, ar found chiefly in connection 
with tomple te ‘On the one: hand 
thero are thoso which were put on’ the 
reventies reoeived, in kind, at the temple 
nul on the other those which 
tineel 10 tage tive stock 
placed in the keeping of official earetakers 
‘or shophords, 

‘Tho former generally. were fumps of 
clay presseil, in diferent shapos, upon the 
not of the cord tying the object or goods 



























“For the Manichienos the Kuglish reader 
lay’ te referred to’ the) artielow Mani," or 
‘Maties," and 'Mauicbwans,” in. the Diction- 
Chesa Kneyelopadin 

the ra 
elupiedss. “A fuller account of the soript will 
appour ie the writer's ing vor 
th bowls in thi Publications of the Habs lorie 










Brslunniea, 





Section. Ate arcountof Mr. Ettia’s bowl will 
‘appear it Ui Journal if the American: Oriental 
‘Societys 
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to be tagged. ‘The hole passes along the 
rosin axis of the label and clearly shows 
the imprint of the cord, This suggests 
that in all probubility the cord was made 
of filers or rushes tied together usually 
with «straight, though in several eases 
wn slightly twisted, strand. On the out- 
siulo eigen of the clay are plainly seen the 
finger markings of the seribe. ‘This group, 
generally enumerates the articles tagged, 
the individual sending them, by. whot 
reccived, the month and the 
Others merely state the goods 
received (mu-du), or delivered (zi-ga), 
and thy date. Almost all have the 
improsticn of the scribe's seal, ‘These 
last statements nee based more prrtio~ 
ulvrly on labels coming from Drehem and 
Djioha, 

Tags, on the other hand, are vithor 
triangular or shield shaped and Mat, A 
hole passes through each earner, and, 
though much smaller than is the cave in 
the former, yet the imprint is of the same 
charneter. ‘These contain no wail itnpres= 
sions, ‘hw inyeription mentions the kind 
of animal, and the namo of the shepherd 
to whose care it was entrusted. 

The purposeor usoof t evidently 
was twofold, By its attachment to the 
gods it stated the amoun ee and 
by whom revived. Th 
note to enable the aeribe: 
them to Lhe proper individual, Among 
the recordé Of the Cussite Dynasty are 
reouipts of tithes and revenues from the 
outlying districts of Nippur.~ ‘The ‘Telloh 
records mention TU-USH-GAL officials, 
‘These probably wore revenue officers, who, 
fs agents of the temple, collected. the 
taxes. ‘The revenues, collected in these 
outlying districts, wore sent to the tem 
ple fo be deposited in its storehouse, 
Gn their receipt the serie in chiirge 
apparcntiy attached the label with the 
necessary statement, anil so the steward 
Ind no trouble in keeping his accounts 
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of receipts, which were ns necessary as 
those of his expenditures. Later the 
label was detached and burned along 
with other tablets, and then preserved 
‘as 0 record, in fact » receipt of the trans- 
faction. Tn this way the label 
little notes found among the te 
orils, ean be likened to the moder day 
book entry from which the monthly and 
‘annual necounts, of whieh we hve record, 
were made, 

‘The purpose of the tag in the ease of 
live stock waa to designate ownership, 
‘Though no labels or tags hinwe yok been 
found among the Cnssite records, yet 
some of the inventories of animal, ax 
well as of those plaved in the euro af 
individuals, are most interesting and inter- 
pretative in this connection, ‘One of these 
tablets (Vides Babylonian Expedition, 
Vol, XIV, No. 48) records the condi 
upon whieh live tock was farmed out, 
and stipulates what returns were expected 
from the individual, Anothon tablet 
(Vide: Babylanian Bxpuiition, Vol. XV, 
No, 100) is an inventory of eattle wh 
were in the eare of shepherds in certain 
towns. Among the rueords from Telloh 
find Drebem are-numerous similar inyet- 
tories. Some of these state the number 
of animals entrusted to an individual 
(Vide: Langdon, Archives of Drehom, 
No. 61). Others rv round-ups of flocks, 
‘unually: giving the number present. (gue 
banan) apd thie number that, are missing 
(lat-ni-an) (Vides Barton, Haverford Li- 
brary Collection, part U1, No. 34), In 
the light of such records, the use of the, 
tayg seoms evident and intelligible. Tags 
quite likely were also used in connection 
qvith Wags of flour and grain, In such 
ceases they simply give the amount, and 
tat times the date: 

‘The following four insoriptions illus 
trate the general character of these toss. 

1, One large kid of Awilumn. 

2) One sheep of the shepherd Ribam-ii. 
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3. One lamb of Usi-el. 
4. Ono goat of the shepherd Abanuta: 


‘These are animal tags with the names of 
their shepherds, 

The following ik # label 
& shepherd: 


or woo! from 


One talent and six mana of wool for the 
weaving woman, 

“Sincmu-shactim, the shepherd. 

‘The 30th day of the month Shobatur. 
the your when Aminizaduga, the 
King, (dug) the Canal Ammii-naduga. 


‘The bulk of the objects of this class 
from Nippur are animal tags, and belong, 
to the time of the First Dynasty of Baby- 
on, 2000 B,C. Seattered through the 
published material are labels of other 
periods, ¢ g., Lugakands, Dynasty of Ur, 
jun period. A large number 
the Yale Collection, and in the lie 
henry of Mr, Mongan, which in connection 
with others in various collections, T have 
fully treated, and expeet to publish 
under the ttle: “Cuneiform Labels and 
Tage of tho Third Midlenninm B.C." 

E. Krtsen 











NOTES 


11 following collections have boen 
purchased since tho lust Jounal 
went ta press. 

A collection of ethnology from Afrien 
and the South Pacific, 

Ap Australian collection. 

‘A Now Zealand collection consisting 
of very rare andl old pieces. 

Miss Gerda Sebbeloy, Assistant Curn- 
tor af the Seotion of General Ethnology 
hhns accepted the position of Executive 
Secretury of the Camp Fire Girly, to whieh 
sho was appointed in Marek, 

Seven delegates from the Deutsches 


Museum for Technology in Munich, 
headed by Dr. Oskar von Miller, visited 
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the Museum on April 12th and spent 
some hours studying the architecture and 
the exhibits, 

‘The Classical Association of the Atlm- 
tie States held its sessions in the Museum 
‘on May 3il and Ath, 

‘The National League of Handicraft 
Societies held ite annual cenference at 
the Museum on May 7th and Sth, 





‘The members attending the Inter 
national Navigation Congress visited the 
Museum on May 27th, 





At the meeting of the Building Com- 
mittes held on May 4th, the architects 
submitted their plany for the rotunda 
to be erected at tho scuth of the present 
building. ‘The lower portion of this 
rotunda will provide an auditorium 
seating 750 jerions, while the upper or 
migin floor will bo an exhibitien hall 
lighted hy means of windows placed high 
ibove the floor und ¢lose to the roof, 
‘The treture rons ean hw used fn eono0 
tion with the Museum or independently 
by means of a separate entrance from 
‘Thirty-fourth Street, It was announiced 
at the same meeting that « sum consider 
ably in excess of the amount newded for 
the rotunda and for its furnishings lini 
‘boon subscribed and the architects were 
instructes! to prepare plans for « further 
addition. Tt fs expected that th 
fications will he completo Weforw the Ist 
of August. 











At the mweting of the Board, bekl on 
May i, it wus decided to send an expedi- 
tion for three years to the Amazon Valley 
for the purpose of making ethnological 
collections und studying various Indian 
tribes of this regis At the same 
meeting Mr. Algot Lange was appointed 
leader of this expedition. Mr. Lange will 
spend the summer making his prepara 
tions and will be prepared to start on this 
extended exploration in the autumn, 
‘The President of the Museum went to 
London. on May Sth in order to he present 
‘at the Kighteonth International Congress 
of Amerinnists, Heisto spend the su 
ier mouths travelling on the Coutine 

















‘The Director has been appointed delo- 
gate to represent the Museum at the 
Kighteonth International Congress of 
Americanists held) in London from May 
27th to June 4th nod also at the Interna 
tional Conference of Anthropologists to 
moot under the auspices of the Royal 
Anthropologienl Institute on June. fth 
to consider proposal for orguniaing 
an International Congress of Anthropolo- 
gists, Dr. Cordon was ilo ‘appointed: 
delegate from the United States Govern 
ment to the Intemational Congress of 
Anierionniats, 








At the May menting of the Roard of 
Managers the Juey Wharton Drexel 
Medal for 1911 was awarded to Mare 
Aurel Stein for his explorations in Contral 
Asin and bis publications thereun, 
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Membership Rules 


THERE ARE FOUR CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MUSEUM: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE, WHO CONTRIBUTE... 81.000 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS. WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF $100 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF $25 
ANNUAL MEMBERS, WHO PAY AN ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION OF... $10 


All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges: Admirsion to the Mu- 
seum at all reasonable times; an Invitation to any regular reception given by the Board 
of Managers at the Mustuin; invitations to al) lectures given at the Museum; the Mu 
‘eum Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum, and free use 
Of the Library. In addition to the privileges to which all classes of members are entitled, 
Sustaining members and fellows receive, upon reqzest. copies of all books published by 
the Museum, 
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Publications of the Museum 


Transactions of the Museum, Volumes | and Il, $2.00 eich. 
Journal of the Museum, issued quarterly, aiugle copies, 
Gournia, by Harriet Hoyd Hawes, 1908, $25. 


Pachacamac, Report of the William Pepper Peruvian Expedition of 189597, by Max Uhle, 
710.00, 

‘The Excavations in Assyria 
Hllprecht, 1904, $2.60. 








Babylonia (with 120 Mlustrations and 2 mapa), by H. V. 


Babylonian Section 
Series A. Cuneiform Texts 


Vol. Ill: Sumerian Administrative Documents from the Second Dynasty of Ur. 
Part 1, by David W. Myhrmann, 1909, $6.00. 


Vol: Vis {Babylonian Legal and Business. Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty 
‘of Babyior 





Part 4, chletty from Sippar, by H. Ranke, 1906, $6.00, 
Part 2, chiofly trom Ntpour, by Arno Poebel. 1909, $6.00. 


Legal and Commercial Transactions, dated In the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian and 
Persian Periods. 


Part 1, chiefly from Nippur, by A. T. Clay, 1808, 6,00, 


Val. IX: Business Documents of Murashu Sona of Nippur, dated in the Reign of Arte 
kerxes |, by HV. Hilprecht and AT. Clay, 1898, $6.00. 


Vol. X:_ Business Documents of Murashu Sons of Nippur, dated In the Relgn of Darius Ii, 
hy A. T. Clay, 1904, $6.00, 


Vel. XIV: Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the Reigns of Cas: 
site Rulers, with complete daten by AT. Clay, 1966, Fhe" 
Vol. XV: Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur. dated in the reigns of Cassite 
Rulers, with incomplete daten by AT. Clay, 1006 ¥en 
Vol. XVII: Letters to Causite Kings from the Temple Archives of Nippur, 
Part 1, by Hugo Radau, 190%, $0, 


Val, Ax:, Mathematical, Metrofogical and Chronological Texts from the Temple Library 
ippur. 


Part 1, by H. V. elllproeht, 1906, 85.00 
Vol, XXIX: Sumerian Hymna and Prayers to God Ninib, 
Part 1, by Hugo Radaa, 1911, $3.00. 
New Series 
Voli 1, No. 1: Babylonian Hymne and Prayers, by David W. Myhrman, 1911, $3.00. 


Vol: Hh Noy 15, Business Documents of Murashu Sone of Nippur, dated in the reign of 
Darios 11, by Albert T. Clay. 1912. $4.00" 


Vol. I, No-2:| Documents trom the Temple Archives of Nippur, dated in the relgna of Cae 
ite Rulers, by Albert T, Clay, 1912, $3.00. 7 


Egyptian Section 
Eckley B, Coxe Junior Expedition to Nubia 
Voli It Arsika, by D. Randall-Mactver and C. Leonard Woolles, 1909, $5.00. 
Ni Churches in Lower Nubia, by G. 8. Mileham, 1810, $5.00. 


Vola. I and 1V:_Karanog, The Romano-Nublan Cemetery, by ¢: Leonard Woolley and D- 
Randalt-Macteer, 1910, $20.00, sie 
v 


V: Karanog, The Town, by C. Leonard Woolley, 1911, 45,00, 
Vol Vis The Meroitie Inscriptions of Shablul and Karanog, by F. Li Griflith, 1942, $10.00. 
Vols, VIF and VIII: Buhen, by D, RandallMactver and ¢. L.. Woolley, 1911, $26.00, 


Anthropological Publications 
1, No.t, Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, by Prank G. Speck, 1900, 9250. 
No.2, Ceremonial Songs of the Creek and Yuchi indians, by Prank G, Speck, 1811, $2.50. 
Mi, No. 4, Takeima Texts, by Edward Sapir, 1900, $2.50, 


NJg fuer Excavations on the Island of Pseira, Grete, by Richard 6 Seager, 1910, 


Vol. 1, No. 1, The Tahitan Indians, by G. T, Emmons, 1912, $5.00. 
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THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS. 


NE of interesting and 


useful developments in the aetivi- 


the most 








ties of tho Museum is the co-opera- 
tive work which is being earried on sith 
the schools of Uhe city. The idea is 
‘one whieh Ta hy no means new inn " 





1 this country 
support from 





nl in Europe rece 
municipal 


ing 
W 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


the city to avail themselves of th 
tunities which the Museum 
‘The initial step was taken in T 
1911, when an invitution was sent thi 
the District Super 








ch 





tendents as follows 


“The University 
at the comer of 
Streots, opposite Franklin 
object is to illustrate the history of mat 
Kcind, Tu its halls the visitor is brought 







Fra 














tho school work which has just been 
inaugurated here hus » ws feature 
it is to be found in the fact that this 
Museum receives no support from the 

The exporiment has the 
tof m ilesire on the part af the 
authorities of the University Museumn t 
extend ity ediicational influence beyond 
tho confines of the Cniversity and to 

















enuhly all the edueational interests in 


uranic to the Museum, 


in close cout 
of the world. 
tion, one of the objects always kept 
view has been to bring vividly: befor 
the various peoples that ¢ 
in thoir books. 
sehiools they are expecially adapted 
the teaching of history, lang 
geography. 

Here isa 


t with the different penples 





In arranging the exhil 





th 
ildren 
the 








read abou 








and 


nce 





example, In the halls 
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{uining the exhibitions illustrating th 
American Indians, the ebildren ean s 
how the Indians fived at the time of 
Columbus att Benn, and how they fought 
the white man in his settlement of 
America first in the east nul later in the 
west, They can sce how the Indian 
children were bronght up, the toys they 
used, the games they played, how they 
ddreswd and how they beeame men jd 
womens 

“In the same manner may he 
the stories of Egypt, Babylonia, G 
and Rome, Japan and Chinn, Mex 
and Porn aud the wild tries of Barnco, 
Australia, Ovennia and Africa. 

*"Phose exhibitions are being constantly: 
eularged, and no pains are spared to 
procure the best, and to make them s6 
‘attmactive that the lesson whieh they have 
to teaeh becomes a ploasure and a tecrens 
tion. One af the first objects of the Unk= 
versity Musewin br ty lighten the taek 
Of the sechoolrom, both for the tenoher 
sand for the pupil. 

“The teachers urv invited to belig their 
cluwes to tho Museum, where every 
‘hing will be slone to stimulate the Inter= 
et of the children in thoir studies. Tt 
























ix the objewt of the authorities to nuike 
thesi visite plonsant anid ontertaining. 





‘Tho etirators and their assistants, esp 
cially traitiod for the purpose, will mevt 
Ah wetasees anid ttle to thon i the sine 
lest and shost felling Langunues about the 
collections, explaining their uses and their 
special connection with the subjects that 
tho children may be studying, 

“Lectures, illustrated hy funtern slides, 
will be given at any time in tho audi- 
torium of the Museum at the request of 
any’ teacher who will send notice to the 
director of the Museum twenty-four 
howe before the time selected for bring 
in thie etnss"” 


Tn making this experiment the Musnam 
‘has hnd the cordial support of the Super 





ey 


intendent of aueatlon and from: the 
start the principals and teachers. have 
shown by their response haw highly’ 
thoy walue the Museum's action. fant 
year the invitation was sent out. rather 
late in tho season, which prevented many: 
teachers from making appointments 
Notwithstanding this the result was 
Aciodly wncournging. From Janus 
to June 1,331 pupils wore brought to the 
Museum in class hy their teachers, 
‘These elnssees ranged from the ‘Third 























Year of the Elomentary Schools ty the 
‘The 


Fourth Year of the High Schools. 
teacher bringing ¢ 
solected the subject to be illustrated nnd 
thw following list will show the seope of 
thes’ Museum Jessons anil will server to 
inudieate the variety: of Interests: im the 
public sehoobs whieh ean be hgtped by 
Ne Museu, 








‘he Amerioan Indi. 

‘Tho prple of Bornea. 

‘the peoples: of Oceania. 

‘Tho popes of Afrien, 

‘Pw pooples af Chinn and Joga, 
‘The peoples of Europe: 

‘The peoples of Asin, 

Anvient Greeoe and Romo, 





peoples: 
‘tho habits of pri 





Tn each cao the tlhe way ndjusted 10 
hi weadte of the selivol andl the kind anil 
auinount of instruction the pupils had 
recoived, Tn this adjustinett and i thy 
ability of the leeturer to aulapt: the tat 
to the mental attitude of the children 
unsist the secret of sueeess. ‘The mppeatl 
which this work makes to. the children 
depends upon the reality. of the things 
which they seo and of whieh they are 
told anil the closeness of thi association 
hetweon these thinge ati the montal 
cexperienées of the ehildren themselves, 
Our practic: hue been by means of well 
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lected lantern sides and by. 9 serie 
alt with, 


le vividly before the 


of objects from the 





peopled 
to bring: thut peo 

chide 

feel thems 
life of that whether. belonging 
sie 








wid to enable them to 
vos in close touch with the 


of 








Tn they Mf the scheme 
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with reforence to their origin, nse and 


method of mapulaoture 





In the case of 
hanilled 


objects whieh can be 
risk of di 


without 
they 
ohildren, 


mae, often. passed 
around 


mong, the 
attributes of the young 1 
handling things, an 
whieh when gentified enable 


for one of 
Lis 9 
instiney 
chilelrens 





more easily to realize th moaning of an 

















Nw ilies Hh 

Titian 
limes wre first entertained hy a forty 
minute talk with lantern aides, On’ 
the platform ure placed 0 thirty 






‘or forty selorted objects 
among the ir 
Mter the lantern sil 


under disetission. 


rw 





have giv 
the personal appear: 
their habitations 
objeots 








impression of 
of the people 
surrounding 





are taken 
one by ane and explained to the children 





a 


af the Muse 








abject. | Thi 
is ealetilated to b 
thir interest of 1 
lated 
signs lust from 


Iketuro room performance 
tan haut, | 
child 
at the end of an hour thit the 
hulf to 
wer children, 
the feachors in a great majority of ea: 

the n Indian, ‘Thi 
has proved a wise and judicions selection 
for several All children 











two hours you 





select Americs 


reasons. are 
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interested in the Indians and have their 
imagination stimulated by the mere 
mention of an Indian, The collections 


in the Museum, and notably the George 
G. Heye Collection, are especially well 
fitted to illustrate the life of # 
shown by these collections, the Indian 





Tadians, 








children, with their pretty dolls and clever 


Fu, HA favorite ¢ 





it for the 





playthings, their sports and lively games, 
furnish topies that make these talke 
for the as for the 
Again, the classes that select thy 
for their subject 
nd talk with 
woman wh 
duct then 








pleasant instruct 






1 privileged to 





an In 





re always on hand to con- 





ough the exhibit 
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at the conclusion of each lecture. Mr 
Louis Shotridge, a Chilkat Indian en 
ployed in the Muscum, and Mrs. Shot 
ridge, dressed in the costume appropriate 
to the Indians of the plains, have tisken 
an active part in this clase work, moving 
among the children and answering the 
many questions asked them. Tt must 














be said that this particular feature hus 








proved immensely popular with the ehil 
dren, who immediately become greatly 
attached to the Indians and establish 





at once the most friendly relations. 
The higher grades are apt t 
the ancient civilizations 


peoples of 


choos 
and even if the 
not be 


antiquity « made 
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visihle by the presence of living repre 
santatives, they ean, nevertheless, be 
aide very real by means of the Museum's 
collection, ak well as by: Iantern slides, 
In every instanee, whatever the subject 
chosen, the teachers have expressed the 
greatest npproviil and the children have 
over failed to entor thoroughly into the 
it. af the work. 

Tn onder to. test the effect of these 
oxorcies an the children's minds and the 
rellubitity of their memories, one of the 
schools participating in the work wns 
nnskodl to toquest he children to. write 
csstaye an whit they’ hat ser and boon, 
told in the Muse, The teachers of 
nothin wchoot requuated the boys and 
girls to draw pictures illustrating some 
plinse of primitive life or some particular 
primitive invention and to explain. the 
Movie in a fow words ‘Th Wharton 
Soliool, whiqh contributed tho wssays, 
nt in large number of compositions 
wihiel stiowedt a high average of intelli- 
zone in tho children and proved the per~ 
manent value of our work by tho: te 
liability of theit memories and the aveu- 
roy with whicl tho islewe imported to 
Hic were usually reported, ‘The Brooke 
Sohool, which was scleeted for thie draw 
ings, lko mode a return which was 
yurticularly pleasing for tho skill nnd good 
taste chown in the water-color druwings 
made by the ebildren and in the faith 
fuluess of their memories In. both 
says and drawings no one could fail 
to detect the stimulating influence upon 
tho pupils of having seen and handled 
the rare and eurious objects which conic 
front remote parts of the world or from 
the distant past ‘Thy are being tielped 
to observe for themselves how other 
people think and act under conditions 



































different: from: our own, 
‘The humanizing influence of this 
method of instruction and of these 


excursions into the past history of our 


race and into the hnbitutions of unfa- 
miliar peoples, often ina lower state of 
culture than ourselves, is, in the end, 
tho highest und noblest effect of the 
Museuin's educational work among the 
school children. 

So long as the teachers continue to 
orroperate with the Museum by bringing 
their classes hore, so long ne they enable 
us to fool by their interest unl enthiusinsn 
that our work is of value to them and 
helps the educational work entrusted 
to them, so tonye will this Museum be 
able to afford thy school children of 
Philadelphia many: desirable things and 
many: pleasures whieh they would other- 
wit be denied, 
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MEDITERRANEAN SECTION. 
‘THE CRETAN EXPEDITION. 


HE story of thi archucological 

Aiscovories in Crete is now ten yours 

old. Even’ our schoolboys aro 
loaning towlay that the labyrinth of 
Minow has been found snd tht Kt was 
palace three stories high, with open vourts 
and winding corridars, with storehouses 
for treasure, w well equipped butli-room 
and suite of apartments for the queen 
that would compare favorably with 
those of a high-born womun of to-day. 
But the talois not yet told. We eannot 
road the writing of this far-away people 
of 2000. B.C. We do not know whence 
they came or whithor they later went or 
how they were related to the Greeks of 
Pericles’ time, All this must be learned 
by the spade. Only by the patient exea= 
vation of site after site ean such prob- 
lems be solved, and it is to the lasting 
credit of the University: Museum and of 
‘the people of Philadelphia that they: 
hove understood thie and have made 
possible further explorations in Crete. 








Tre steam 


one eXENWH= 
town situa 


Two years ago 1 ¢ 
fing for the Museur 
and lofty mountain-crag 











edd an 
re 












where the sueeessors of Minos 
declining 
wild and rugged 


ies could 








Palais 
power, 
district where our po carcely 
make their way over boulders and slong 








Fas 16 A Vewkaatra Shopinedatuy 
diay ledges, and whore it wus difficult 
to find a level spot hig enough to piteh 
my tent. Our faithful workmen: had no 
other shelter thin the stall bush buts 
which they improvised for themselves 








sand thir food was confined to bread and 
oil with an ocensional dish of snails as 
a relish, But in spite of our hardships 








’ 
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1 difficulties we ar ent 


F we found deep deposits of earth 








plistied 












crammed with pottery, the very best 
evidence possible. It seemerl, in fact 
that we might Jean from an extended 
excavation of this site, espocinlly if we 





could also find the tombs, the 








to some of the vexed. q ns a8 to 
when ant! how the Minoan power fel 
and it was with this purpose int mind that 


1 


ied to Crete last Mare 
Crete if no 





an island) whieh is 
Thin year 1 tried 

but the sume diffi 
ctofore, ‘The ste 


ing by 


of ncoerss. 


way of Egypt 






Hose he 





fe small andl dirty and we were 













in rowboat at Ta. at. inva heavy’ sea. 
Th was two days before mpanion 
anil smyaolf hadl sufi pverod 
froin aunsiokiiess to stort 

eastward, dn the 

opportunity. to mw th soe 





the Ch 





win user wind 





rns 





ge 




















With the government’ for our oxenvation 
pormit 

All traveling in Clete ds done on hone 
Wack. Camp bee and. thy necessary’ 
food and elothing are carried on the pack: 
saddle Of Uhe muleteer. “There je ne 
plemanter mode of travel “Phe Cretan 
pony: get aver Nhe ws easily, with 4. 
quick, Wippling nit, nnd the grave 
rourtesies anil simply hospitality of the 












islanders are a never-failing souren of 
pleasure, Such travel is not dear 
‘wo franes will pay for tho evening meal 
and an empty toon in whieh the eamp. 





bod may be ‘The Growk moi 
ioe of receiving 


delightful 


sot up. 
teres alao mivke np 
siests, and these 








are this sn. 





places to stop, for they rw elean ani atv 
ond 


hilt in high 
T visited one thi 


Picturesque places 


whieh was 9 mini 











ture Amalfi, ‘The abbot and) monks 
Will xcept no pay, but the guest is 
exported 10 leave an offoring before the 


ikon in the elmned 
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Our musema is fortunate in being 
aillowed to. use as excavation headaua 








ters the comfortable house of the dire 
tor of these exeavatious, Mr. [. B. 
Seager, at Pacheia Ammos. Here we 





stayed until the rains were over, making 
ready to go into camp, There were 
tents to patel, stores and kiteben ute 

silk to arrange for, and. wheelbarrows 
wator burrels to overhaul. In the 
toantime we dig 4 few stray’ tombs 
at Kavousl, to whieh our attention had 
eon called by: our Kayousl. workmen, 
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herds who pastured their flocks close 
but every night and morning the 
well of Water near my tent presented 
u lively seene when the women and 
children from the village bel stopped 
to water their  possessions"—generally 
a donkey, # goat and a pig apiece—on 
their way to and from their fields, 
‘This well of water was, in fact, the 
social contre of the place, all the more 
so when the women learned that I would 
How them to Insp t. Some= 
nes at evening T rode home 
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On the fist of April we. Were ready 
A Turkish caique brought thie picks, 
spades and wheelbarrows sis well we the 
tents and camp supplins to cove 
the foot of the mountain and from there 
ur workmen, with the help of a fev 























k aaninuile, carried them tow little 
nu up the ‘mountain, 
where. we had Lo pitel ome camp 
this yoar, A small stone hut was 


secured for a kiteh 
ten franes for the 
We had no neighbors save 1 


by the pay 








ire Tony on V 








from work, 1 would find « dozen waiting 
for me to show them the wonders of my 
tent, whiek consisted of in eump bed, 
table, and two ebairs. 

On May Ast wo began digging in earn 
est with about fifty men, 1 set them. 
first to clewring away brush ond stones on 
north face of the summit where 
usually xood walls wore peering out 
among the L and where 1 
rell-preserved houses might be 
T also. started another 
ars nyo under the guy 
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ropes of my tent I tind noticed & heap 
cof stones that looked like the top of a 
“beehive” tomb, but 1 had not inves 
tignted it hecause of the inconvenience 
of disturbing my tent. ‘This year, how- 
ever, I resolved to lose no time in trying 
this spot and sent one of the oldest and 
most trusted workmen there, ‘The sec 
‘ond day when on my rounds I visited 

int, ho showed! mie a piews of bronze 
which I recognized sn pivce of a foot 
from a very fine bronze tripod, He also 














Nate 


‘ll the other workmen together found 
during that first week. The porcelain 
eads particularly interested me, for 
they looked to be Egyptian. 1 had 
already filled all the small boxes I hisd 
with them when Nikolaos, who was 
full of jokes about the value of beads in 
the next world, suddenly eried, “Behold, 
Uhave his sex! 100.” And sure enough, 
there was  poreelain seal with Egyptian 
hicroglyphs, and the sume day he found 
five more, 1 cannot read hieroglyphs: 

























pointed in triumph to a small pile of 
teoth and of human bones he bad found. 
He had not yet cleared any of tho walle 
of the tomb, but: that it was indeod a 
tomb there could be no doubt, During 
the next week T xpont most of my time 
sitting on the edge of this exeavation, 
for overy few suinutes Nikolaos would 
hand me something, another 
the tripod, « bronze safety-pin, 1 proree- 
Iain bead, or # bit of pottery. So much 
pottery came to light that we were able 
to put together forty vases, more than 
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Parking yp thw boxes of Antiquities, 





wo hail, acvordingly, to wait until two 
weeks later we chnnord to have w visit 
from an English Exyptotogist, He 
Pronounced them to be corumemorative 
probably of the XI dynasty, from 
about 950-850 B.C, We had thus av: 
complished one of our purposes, for 
wwe had obtained evidence for dating the 
fall Of the great Minoan’ civilization. 

T had thought that with one tomb 
found the cemetery of our town was 
already discovered, and that it would 
be an easy matter to find more tombs. 
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But such was not the ease, for th 





proved to be widely soattervd, 
spent days in digging trial trenches 
Which yielded ihsolutely nothing. We 
did, however, fin more in the ond, six 
of the “heeshive?” least, 
shiallow graves which yielded quan- 
f ynses-and many hronge safety 
Pins or fibule.t Tt ix often said that 
Queen Victoria invented tho safety-pin 
Butit was only-a reinvention; it had beets 
in use throughout the first millenniuan 
B.C, ‘Thew pins, moreover, are of singu- 











type anit at 





tities 
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Jur valic to the archueoloxidt, for acvords 
ing to their shape and size the peoples 
who used them may be classified. We 
had therefore good evidence for the solu- 
tion of the other arckwoological problem 
as to who these people wore. It was now 
the middle of June and the beat was 
exceed fierce. The women and 
children no longer returned to the yil- 
loge for the night, but whole families 
were camping in the fields for the hurvest- 
ing season. Near every. threshing-foor 
8 family was eneamped under a tree, 
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whil 
with the work of reaping, throsli 
winnowing, all of which is 
by. the most. printitive methods. Wo 
wore daily: visited at our tombs by these 
neighbors, who brought us fresb almonds, 
apricots and plums tied up in the eortiens 
of their aprous or handkerchiefs, and 
were delighted to receive in return 
presents of pins with colored. heads, 

In spite of the heat there was ono thing 
more to necomplish, One of our haskot- 
hoys had brought me excellent potshords 


i, Women and children helped 
ig and 





























Cota Method of threshing. 


tron 
the sen, nd. was 
for a weok to learn if 
of further excavation another seas 
Unfortunately the Romans hind een t 
hofore us, so that much of the pot 
wis badly broken. Some | 
ms of the very best period wer 
however, recovered during the week that 
the exeavation lasted, and there is ey 


8 field in the plain below close to 
there 
was a site worthy 


























videnoe that much more fies hidden 
away beneath the earth, 
But by this time our money was 
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exhausted and we were obliged to send 
for the ‘Turkish eaique, in which all our 
goods and. chattels. together with our 
precious finds were shipped to the house. 

‘A fow days were spent there in sorting 
pottery and then Lpucked up the antiq- 
es in fifteen eases and set aail with 
an in the small coasting steamer for 
‘Candia, 

‘The authorities of the Gandia Museum 
with thelr usual kindness gave me the 
use of a large coo! basement room where 
Teould spread out my pattery and bronzes 
fon long tables, Here 1 worked for ten 
lays, photographing and tuking the 
final notes anil measurements. — The 
last task of all was to petition the Cretan, 
government in the name of the University 
fof Ponngylvania Museum for a consign 
mont of the objects found. asked! for 
over sixty ploces which, if they are 
granted to us. will rexch the Museum 
this autumn. 
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AMERICAN SECTTON, 


‘THE FIESTA OF THE PINOLE AT 
AZQUELTAN, 


Y the first of dnnuaey, 1912, 1 had 
alreaily spent nenrly three weeks 
in the little puvblo of Azqueltin, 
and had been aveepted ne a permanent 
resident, ‘This fittle village ties at the 
hittom of the hurranea oF eafion of the 
Rio de Bolafos, in the northern pitt 
of the Mexican State of Julisey, and on 
the edge of the Huichol country, Here 
dwell the remnants of the Tepecanes, or, 
as 1 prefer to call then, the Tepebuse 
of Azqueltn, for they claim, and probe 
ably with justice, to he an isolated branch: 
of this greater nation, 
“Tho little pueblo, reported to be 40 
aboriginally clannish, so absolutely. iso- 
lated, by Hrltitka in 1903, ins since 





a 


yohanged. The village is now full 
‘of mixed blood, the hotses. are_mostly 
of adobe; nothing but Spanish is ever 
heard in the houses, and most of the older 
‘customs are entirely forgotten, Only 
in the isolited tittle manch houses, situ: 
ated within a fivemile radius of the 
pueblo, are found the conservative per= 
sons of the older generation who still 
cling fo the customs of their ancestors, 

Following information obtained from 
natives with whom I had established 
relations ‘of confidence, I stirted: out 
about dusk with Eleno, and following 
winding trail that ted toward the Cnerv 
do In Nie Encantada, arrived an hour 
ater ab the Isokited ground which hal 
already been prepared for the eéremony 

The square or patio, arvording to my 
obsorvations, was about thirty fect inv 
width, the sine of nll patios which 1 
notice in this part of the country. 
Tt wns 9 roughly ciroular enclosure, 
cleared of all plantelife ane froo fror 
stones, On the northern side sever} 
trove marked the outor limits, but on th 
fouth a ring of stones wad planed 
Approximately in the contre wae a pile 
of Oat stones covering a heap of pales, 
This being the firepliew snuessary to all 
ceremonies Ina rough oirele without 
worn pilaoed seven large stones partly 
sank brithe carth, these forming th 
sents for the communicants vt the ere 
monies “This circle of seats was approx- 
imately fourteen feet in dinmeter, leav~ 
ing an outer cirole or path sbout eight 
feet in width for the dancers, ‘To the 
‘ust Ue cirete beanie elongated, like the 
neck.of n peor, and here, just beyontl the 
outer diameter, lay the altar, This was 
& rough structure of stone, five feet in 
width and a foot in height, roughly 
cireular and flat on the top. 

A fire was burning in its proper place 
in the middle of the patio and several 
figures were gutheryd around it, With 
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‘out stopping to notiew detiils, however, 
even without depositing our bundles, we 
performed the five circuits of the patic 
required by pausing Iw 
the altsr at the completion, where Ele 
delivered one of his Tepchunn prayers. 
‘Then we were at liberty to take observ. 
tions. Just outside of the p: 
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simple, gynte old soul, greeted me kindly, 
fnmenting to Eleno that so few of their 
brethren cared enough for the Jy 
the safety: of the pueblo to co 
aid in the ceremonies so beneficial to 
them all, One of the other old men 
was well known. to me, but the rest were 
strangers, twas evident that, while not 
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hh group 
and children were 
around the central 
fire, were four elderly men and two mid- 
age ones, these of all the 
Tepelinanes had gathered to celebrate 
their ancient custom. ‘The Cantador 
Mayor, or Chief Singer, the highest 
functionary of Tepeluan religion, 


of sever! 
athorod. 
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‘he Ountuilor Mayor oF Chief Singer and his two principal somistanta 


invited to tho fimotion, yet, havin, 
aurtived, there was no objection ta my 
presence. A glaneo ut the nltar showed 


me that it was | with the “him- 




















ales," ceretnonial arrows, decor 
“Jfewras" anid other objects. ‘The men 
were conversityg tinrestrainedly, generally 


in Spanish, but oftentimes 
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the altar, where he busied himself for 
time. ‘Though it was too dark to see, 
1 
“peyate"’ in a cup of water, meanwhile 
reciting a prayer and offering the ‘pe 
ote!" water to the four cardinal points. 
This pevote is an object of great religious 
i to thy natives of the north 
ling even to our 
own Indians in Oklahoma. Ttis the root 
of q mnall enetus, Lephord, nnd contains 
4 uareotie prineiple muely valued by tho 
Tndigns. ‘The cult is purtioularly well 
dlovoloped by the Huieholes, among whom 
the pricuring of the plant: constitutes 
‘religious duty, As it does not grow 
In this part of Mexivo, it is necessary to 
make & Jong pilgrimage far 10 the est, 
ws Journey of thirteen dys amd during 
all this tims, rom the time of setting out 
from tho pueblo sintil thy Inst rites aro 
performed after the return of the party, 
1s period of forty-wven clays, nothing 
Fut the peyote itself may. be eaten. by the 
“peyoteroa." ‘This dity. is still consid. 
cowed obligatory tiy the Hluiotioles, but 
i these devadent days it ie permitted 
hat the Cantador of Azqueltdn purchase 
hin peyote from the Huicholis. It iy 
still considered, however, an object of 
grat power, aliost supernatural, and 
its use is everywhere hedged with eustosn 
‘and restriction, When itis offered to thu 
cardinal points the Cantador must recite 
the formula, nit variot’ do! 0’ hi val 
mordr a'widdr napuivo'pmitds hia 
navarumbi’ koma, 'Tt—ie—geoeti bes 
tiful luke—in whence’ thou —wilt—aend 
that which—is—thy—eloud,"” 

Shon the Cantadlor came up to 1s anid 
roquisted us to occupy: the stone seats 
close to the fires Producing n large bow 
with n tightly strung sinew string, tie 
propared two short sticks, ‘Then, in 
response to a request from one of the elder 
men, he went to the altar and gavo 
the asker a small piece of peyote, rubbing 





























thé fest ows ils Hog where he huts bad sone. 
‘Turning tor m0, be requested to know the 





hour, Upon my replying that it wns 
sevonstwenty, he asked how many min 
utesto eight. Nevertheless, with » glance 


‘nt the stars be romarked that it was well 
to commence, ‘Then, approaching the 
‘altar, he took from there five veremonial 
arrows, woul with ¢oloryd yarn and 
‘with feathors of the rogal eagle attached, 
‘One was placed in the ground just to the 
west of the fire, two others were «iver 
to two of the elder mon, while the Can 
tudor rotained two, ‘Then ho: seated 
himself on his proper seat, the one nenrest 
tho altar, facing to the east, the athor 
two men oucither side, snd we others 
inn row a trifle behind him. 

Following the lend of the Cantador, 
the arrows, grasped by the pointed end, 
sand with the engle feathors hunging low, 
were slowly raised, pointed to the cast 
above the altar ani slowly swung around 
to the north, the west and tho south, 
while tho Cantadar stowly recited the 
formula, eifar-yw0! ‘ta, bu’ bnrip, hu’enip, 
ofgipas, vibe ei’Kor hé'ywan, "Exist — 
Hwinesth, North, Wort, South, on 
horizon through" When the fitial 
position to the enst had Hoes reaches, 
tho arrows wore hold stationary. there 
whilo the, Cantador recited the Perdow 
Mayor, or principal prayer. It was 
recited! in low tone, almost inaudible, 
and in long sentenens, roquiting a full 
Yreath at the beginning, the tome dying 
out toward the end, The pordion is too 
Jong to be given here, requiring. about 
five or six mimites to complete, At the 
end, the arrows wore ngain pointed to the 
four cardinal points and another shorter 
petdon recited, followed by an even 
shorter one. Following the lust. pointing 
of the arrows, they wer replaced om the 
altar and the fiesta had heen opened 
according to ritual. 


‘Then commenced the real work of the 
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evening. sr out a little depression 
in the earth immedintoly in front of his 

, between him and the alte, the 
Cantador inverted over this a "jfeara’ 
or half-gourd, and on this rested his 
bow, holding it firm with his naked loft 
foot. ‘Then, striking the bow with the 
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with intermission, hour 
and avhalf toa song, ‘The first song is, 
fa’ ta ba’ cikama cihainud’ dake 
the song to the morning star; the second 
to! do’ o'hi u'vikama eibaindu’ du 
the beautiful green woman," now ide 
tified with Maria Santisima; the third, 


an aver 
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two sticks so that it guve a clear note, 
commenced his evening of song, 
us he sing, alone snd unaccompanied, 
pt for the monotonous note from thy 
musical bow, with but four short inter- 
missions between songs, from eight in 
the evening until after daybreak. Bive 
songs oecupind these ten hours, making, 


















20.—The Cantidor Mayor or Chiet Singor with his bow in position 





‘uf tute’ vikama cihwinda’ dukama, the 
rong to the water woman; the fourth, 
ei’ cinrtio’ "tiki cihaindii’ dukama, 
the song to the sun's rays; nnd finally, 
to’ nor so! so'ptio’ ‘tikams cihain 
dukama, the song to the sun beac 
Kach of these 
tune, with innumerable v 




















ne 
songs hns different 


Eneh 
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verse consists of (wo lines; the first, 
the line by which the song is here named; 
the second, differing more or less for each 
verse, but similar in each song. ‘The 
sentiment itself is really beautiful ond 
orthiy of « poetical tranelntion, speaking 
‘of how the great gray clouds pile up from. 
‘thw bewutiful blue east, bow the lightning 
begins to-appear and all the heavens reply 
to its voiee, how the weloome rain con 
ences and the whole world is refreshed 








while the Cantador was 
performing hie task, we others were 
‘expected to nid the efficieney of the prayer 
by dancing the “tnitote.” This is pore 
formed by dancing singly around the 
patio, just outside of the circle of sents, 
in the ustal anti-clockwiwe direction, 
pausing at each cardinal point and facing 
‘out for w moment to ance to the north, 
the west, the south and particularly to 
the altar at the oust. Tt swaa not required 
to dance throughout the entire sang, 
bout during a part of enh song, ane par= 
tioularly: during the latter part, it was 
expected thnt ll male attendants should 
take part in the mitote, ‘The dance is 
done by taking three. steps alternate 
hy olther foot, the last step being stare 
Some perfortnere took three short steps 
forward, others one. stop forward, one 
1s title back, thon w longer stop forward, 
ropreating with the other foot, During 
the intermissions between thir wougs, 
nl oveu duting the singing, we Jay 
iwround the fire, smoked, doned atid ehate 
alow tone. The fire was under 
large of my other old friend, the 
athor of Hleno and son. of the Nestor 
Agiiiar mentionnd by Hrillitke, who 
evidently saw -no antagonistn betweon his 
two offices of ci’ cinrtio’ (¢ or Guardian 
of the Fire and of sexton in the little 
church. 

‘As the night wore on and daybreak 
approached, the Cantator commenced 


























on his last song to the sun, This had 
not a plaintive tune like some of th 
others, but « gay; happy and triumphant 
air almost like a song of victory or of 
deliverance from tribulation, Its con- 
tinuous bunten of tonor’’, tonor’, tonori! 
“the sum, the sun, the sun?” made o 
deep impression on te a the moon grad= 
tually gave way to the morning star 
and the latter to the sun. One who hiss 
experienced nights passwd in the open 
in the rare air of Mexieo cannot wontler 
at the Joy with whieh the natives: greet 
the first warm rays of the sun, 

After the lust song hasl been completect 
some” of the communicants, including 
4s woinan and child, approached and 
‘knelt ab the altar, making certain motions 
in following the loud of one of the older 
men who pointed with o long cane on 
which somo decorative designs had hoon 
inoised! and tho tail fenthirw of thi" cttins" 
or “aguililla” attached. All were then 
xiven "pinolo” or pulverized corn to eat. 

Following the sdministration of the 
pinoly, as the dawn brightened, the 
Cantadlar approached the altar and again 
remove! the four ceremonial arrows 
Hiving one to each of the two eldest men 
sand holding the other two in: his right 
und, ho again seated himself on hie 
“hanvo"' with his assistants on cither 
sido of hin ant prepared to end the fits 
‘according to ritual Slowly: the arrows 
‘were circled frum the eyst to tho north, 
the seest and the south, while the formuli 
wus repeated a before. — Pausing on 
tho return to the east, the Cantador 
recited another prayer of a minute or 
more in duration, giving thanks to heaven 
for benofite and begging pardon for sins. 
‘Then the arrows were ceremonioualy 
irclod again, replavtd at the liar and 
the fiesta was ritually complete. 

It yot remained, however, to cleanse 
and bles the communicants. Going to 
the altar, the Cantador took a basket 
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and from it distributed to all prevent 
five or six “el mr tamales, made of 
the black corn. Then, standing at th 
ir, he broke one into six parts, throw= 
part to enoh of the four cardinals 

Another bit was 
of the group of men. 











ing on 
and t 
thrown ti 
Thon, # 





the xenith, 











of water in which seven! pioces of ri 
peyote were Hoating in his hand, he « 
‘us, ono at a time, to the altar to be 
cleansed of all evil and sickness and 
blessed anid rejuvenated by the power 
of the arrows and the peyote, Standing 
there by the altar our Hints in our hands, 
the Cantador slowly%and with specu 
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arrow: ov 
tion to « 
the zenith and thereby  exoroixing 
ir troubles to the corners of the earth. 
‘Then by means of a feather dipped in the 
water of peyote sprinkled on 

parting, 











ands, 


tous its magi¢ power. Then the re 
der of the peyote water was sprinkled 
over the altar, the seats, the fire and the 
attendants, the last few drops being 
applied to the head and hands of 
Cantador by the Guardian of the Fire. 

At this point 1 asked for delay of 
. explaining that the sun was 
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not yet high enough ta enable me to 
photograph, With customary courtesy 
and deferonce my request was granted 
without question and I busied myself 
dy observing the armngement of the 
altar, This was decorated with all the 
parwphemnalia requisite to the religion 
of this region, At the bak, to the east, 
was a large, embroidered elotly, possibly 
two foot squure, supported hy’ two up- 
right sticks with n cross stiok, and directly: 
in front of this, four “bastoncitos”” 
or sticks decorated with cotton, arranged 
in two groups. Inthe centre of the altar, 
evidently anerely vesting there, were the 
‘tao or box in whieh the patapher- 
nulla were kept, cloth jad w strings of 
itried yoyote. | The principal objects 
‘of religious ceremony: were all gathurnst 
at the front of the altar oF on the ground 
inmuedintely in front of It Placed on 
the front of the altar wore tow jlearay 
of variows sizes, somo decorated with 
beads inside and out, others plain; in 
these, resting on cotton, representative 
of the clouds, tay the little objocta, 
archapologioal, modern and uatural, whol 
fore significant of natural phenomena, 
auninails, local places or linost any’ 
conception of jiterest Uw the ‘Tepehuan 
tind, With inuch pride the Cantador 
displayed to me his valuables, remarking 
their power for goad in protecting the 
pueblo from sicknoss and alll, Lime 
ately in front of the altar, planted in 
the earth, wore two large “chimules’* 
emblematic of the face of Ged, large 
hexagonal objects of volored yarn and 
cotton, and to either side of these: were 
other objects of cetenonlal importance, 
“bastoncitos,” “algodones," both made 
of sticks nnd eotton and one or two cere 
mnoniil arrows. Ina row in front of 
‘these, evidently to protect them, were 
placed the four new ceromonint arrows 
already used by the Cantador anil his 
responders, Again, immediately in front 
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of these, was placed. the little ehina eup 
with its poyote water. Against the altar 
rested the long cane of aguililla feathors 
which seems to be emblematic of the 
authority of the Cantador. 

The Cantador packed all his para- 
phernalia in the wooden box, except his 
feathered exne, whieh ho carried in his 
hand; the Guardian of the Fire carefully 
replaced the flat stones over the ashes 
of the fire; all hands took up their 
belongings and we were ready to sturt, 
Lod by the Cantidor, all present, this 
time including the women, solemnly 
performed the five ceremonial circuits 
of the potio. On reaching the altar on 
tho last circuit, the mon reversed and 
retraced {heir footsteps, going, this time 
in « clockwise dirvetion to the entrance 
tothepatioat the north, ‘The women iid 
not step in front of the altar this last 
time, but, waiting till the men had turned, 
fll in nt the tenr of the litte procession, 











THE CREE INDIANS. 


TR. FB. PEESO, formerly a 

student in the Department of 

Anthropology at the University 
of Pennsylvania and now a resident of 
‘Monsway Mont,, has been taking adyati- 
tage of his opportunities by’ making 
observations onthe Cree Indiana. 
collection of myths whieh he has made 
will be published in another pluce. ‘The 
following notes and illustrations are of 
interest, Enron, 






With the exveption of the Chippowa, 
the Croo is the Largest trib of the Algon- 
quinn stock. Snail bands are scattered 
throughout Alberta, Manitoba and Sus 
Katchowan, Physically, the Crees are 
‘not as imposing us their neighbors, the 
‘Assiniboin or Blackfect, being of medium 
height snd rather stightly built, but what 
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they lack in size they make up in ag 
The women, however, are noted for thelr 
vomeliness. They have intermixed to 
a considerable extent with the Assiniboin, 
Saulteaux and French, The Pus-kwa- 
wee-neawok “Prairie Indians," resemble 
in mode of life and customs the other 

iorthern plains and wre said 





ol their 


fairer and than 








kindred who dwell in the timber, The 
Mas-keg-ati-wak or Swampies and Sab- 
kaha Tinbier Indians, 


semble other tribes of the woods and are 
expert eanoemen, 

The Cr re seldom fought against 
the whites, although they participated 
to some extent in the Red River and 
Riel Rebellions in 1869 and 1885. After 
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th on of Louis Riel, in 1885, a 
number of then fled across the line into 
Montana, where several hundred. still 
remain, but with their allies, the Assini- 


















hoin, who joined them, after breaking 
way from the Sioux, they waged bitter 
ar with the Blackfeet, Gros Ventres, 
and other tribes to the south, They 
formerly ringed between the North and 
Rivors, northeast slong 

to Hudson Bay and 

vest, almost to Athabasen Lake. 

At times they pushed as far south as 








Yellowstone River, In 1835 Gros 
Ventre: camp of four bund 
totally destroyed by them on this river. 
‘They were formerly a timber people, but 
ed to the plains hy the buf 








lodges was 








wore att 
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faloes, and after they obtained firearms 
they greatly extended their territory 
and ranged over a vast country. In 
1786 nearly half the tribe died of small- 














they could bring to t Polygainy 
was practiced and their morals were 
loose. Even before contact with the 
whites, they were nicl of gambling, 
popular. 

















pox: They were again attacked by this the band game 
Pia, 23.—Ceew Loulian eneaaupanent 
disease with great severity in 1838. They had also dice gatues, double b 


‘When trade was not concerned, they are 
reported to have been scrupulously hon~ 
est, but in driving a bargain they would 
reort to all the trickery and deceit 








the moceasin or hidden all game, ring, 
pin, guessing stick game, snow sunke, 
lacrosse whipy and top and others. They 
haye also adopted checkers and cards. 
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“Casing Sweep!” as they call it, 
is popular with thet, 

As to their religion, they did not differ 
nnuch from the surrounding tribes, ‘The 
iin, moon and heavenly bodies, thunder 
andl other natural phenot were 
deified; andl in-w lesser way, the bear, 
elk, buffalo, moose and other ervatures 
and objects. If an animal was killed, 
his skull or a stone representing his 




















clothing, robes, furs and other article 
ised by Indians would be hung over 
anal skulls, 

nes they would cai pillar 
the image of 8 man, which they eal 
Ii-tonkin", whieh was stuck typ out 
aide the camp, Upon this wore hi 
beads and pieces of cloth, and to it the 
made offerings, which wero left until 
destroyed by the clements, for no on 



































Fro, 


rit luced near the fireplace, 








hen the hunter bur or sweet 
uriss s0 the words he spoke would arise 
with smoke to the spirit of the artimil, 





Hy would say, “Give me life, food, 
elothes und! good. hunting,” or whatever 
«t,-Ho would put an old buffalo 
{and poke buffalo 
urass into the eye and nose cavities: and 
pray for what he wanted. Big dance 
lo erected and offerings of 


















ges were 





would touch what tind been offered to 
the spirits. The Cree also. practiced 
dog sacrifice. ‘They'also had a ceremony 
of the smoking lodge they performed 
in tho autumn, Beside the lodge they 
set up an imuge and bung cloth 
it. Tf any Indian noeded an 
placed he might take it and leav 
in ite plice, When # child was born, 
the mother would make.a feast anc cook 
up some berries or some other Ind 
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es worm drawn 





dolicary and call together 9 number of old x shallow grave. ‘Th 
mon, She would tell one of them what up and the body was placed on its bark 
the name of the child was to be, ‘Then ing posture, the head toward the 
tuuking the child in bis arms, this man Two or three nights after, 9 
would sit down and, beating time with foust wns held, but it was nat a 
a rattle, would sing a song ditocted to fair. While the boily- was 
the spirit of the being or object that the vel from tho lodge, the spirit 
Id was named after, ‘These songs was thus addressed: “Go, go. straight 
are called Weetiskih-tik, Then he ahead. Don’t take anyone with you 
would name the child, don't look back, And when you reach 















































‘Thero is practically no marriage cor your destination, talk for us. ‘Toll that 
emony. young man not to bothe 

When © person dict everything is and toke anyone 
taken out of tho lodge. ‘The boily is sting away 
taken out of the back or side of the lodge the lodge and all ity furnishings, their 
nd Hot through the door, Originally clothes, dishes snd other property. ‘Their 
the body was ilressed and huried fn wever, contributed to their 
ately after death occurred, bat wants, one giving lol, another a blanket 
kept over night, Tt wns dr aud $0 on until they were a8 comfortably 
best clothes and, together with weupons, fixed as bofo 
Utensils, tobsceo and food, placed in ‘The Crees had quiteamumber of dances 





1s, hot to wh 





te 
rulatives 
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War Dance—Pwat-se-mo-wen, 
Caribou Dince—Wetl 
mo-win. ‘This 








okies 
a-masked dance, the 


dancers making masks out of oll lodge 


skins, buffalo robes, ete. 


Prairie Chicken Dance—Pi-heyo-se- 





ven. 
Buffalo 


Dance—Mosto-se-mo-wen. 











Round 
Ghost Dance—Che-pa-se-mo-wen. 

When 1 persion died, a lock of the hair 
was out off and placed with tobacco 
‘ancl Aweet grass and made into w bundle 
about a foot oF fifteen inches long, 
wrapped inn skin or eloth, As others 















d, additions were made to the bundle 
and each year a piece of skin or cloth 
was added to the wrapping. In course 
of time some of these bundles became 
quite large, They were tied at the ends 
and hung up it the lodge. 















Once a year 
a ghost dance was held, either in th 
spring or in the fall, Rach family: would 

its bundle, which was called 


yi-che-kwa,"* which implied that 
was always carried along. Exch 
ly bringin 9 hundle ix supposed 
to bring a kettle of soup or some other 
contribution for the feast, 

On the first round, t dancers make 
the round holding up the bundles, which 
are then hung up in the back of the dance 
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continties All the 





fodge, after which the dan alk for this lodge are col- 


and is concluded by a feast 





trip. A tient is mac 
thunder (P 
thers, ealieo, beads « 











nww-Wwen, the centre pe 





Sun Daner—Un-pit 0) 
The Cree Sim Daneo is in many’ po l 
similar to thot of the Blackfeet und others, other offerings aro hung: from the contre 





= Furs, robes, f 











pole and on them is marked the spirit 
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dotails, A large dance lodge is eroetéd. a 
A ventre pole is set up with side poles © experts in the timber, Some 
Dinced ia w citele round it, supporting act as guides for tourists: Many. are 
the rafters which railiite from the centre freighters, fan 
pole, Brush is then laid on the rafters 
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‘Their weapons, implements, utensil, 
clothing and ornaments are durable and 
ingeniously mude. ‘Their quill wud 
head work designs. are striking and 
characteristic. 

Tho lodges are similar to others. 
When set up inn windy pilav, four poles 
fare tied together; when ina sheltered 
filoce, only three. 

{The Todge is called 

Tho poles—Acpil-so-yi. 

‘The flap poles—Ka-kit-pa-kwit-ns. 





eke-wap, 


NOTES. 


TLE following collections fave been 
purchawid since the last number of 
the Jownwat, 





ent to press: 


A South Pacific Collection consisting 
of very rare, old, ethnological pivves 
chiefly from New Zealand, Tonya, Samoa 
nd Fiji 





A Chilkat blanket. 


A large ethnological collection from 
the Congo collected by the well known 
explorers Probeniue anil Brault, ‘Chis 
collection wax purchived in’ Hutibung 
dhuting the summer ly the Direetor. 


A small collection of North Arnoriean 
ethnology, 


In addition to these purebases, Mr, 
George G. Hoye has added extensively 
to his oollection of North American 
othinology. 






‘The following wifts have been roveived: 
From Mrs. Tuleott Williams, an Indian 
basket, 


An Indian war élub, presented by 
Mr. John Moss. 


Av Egyptian mummy, presented by 
Mrs, 
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A eotemonial vise from the suite of 
Greek Church in Messina presented by 
Chey. Baldi, through De. Allen J. Stith, 





An ethnological collection from Sierra 
Leone, presented by Bishop O'Gorman 
of West Afrien. 


A collévtion of photographs of nuitives 
ierre Leone, prevented by Bishop 
wan of West Africs, 





Prof. W. M. BlindonsPetrio, Direotor 
of the Egyptinn Research Acoount andl 
the British School of Archeology 
Egypt, has sont oso gift nn anci 
Rayptinn off portrait on a wood 













wuvations in Crete wer 
on during the summer at Vrokastry ‘ 
ern end of the island, where a 
fate, Minoan town and comotery. were 
opened up by Mr, Richard B, Seager 
ant De. Edith He Hill. In another part 
of this Joumnan will be found De. Hall's 
secount of the suinmner's work. 












Me. Wilbon 1. Wallis spent the aun 
nwwr athong the Mietiae Indiins of Nova 
‘Scotia making ethnologien! studies and 
collections, 


Mr. Louis Shotridge is engaged in 
making 0 model of his native village of 
Klukwan on the Chilkat River, south- 
eustern Alaska, Mr. W. C. Orehard 
ns finished! a mxlel representing an 
eneampmont of the Plains Indians, Ut 
is proposed to pontinue with other models 
reprrsenting other tribes. ‘These movels, 
while they ure ab once attractive and 
instructive to all visitors, are especially 
liked by: the school children, to whom 
the little tents and houses with the 
women qnul chillren going about 
regular occupations, have an espe 
| appeal. 
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An invitation thas been issued to all 
the schoo! teachers of the city: to bring 
their classes to the Museum and offering, 
them assistance in explaining the col 
Jections to the childeen and giving illus 
trated talks on topics seleeted by the 
teachers themselve ‘These children’s 
afternoons at the Museum, which were 
ntarted fast winter, have proved one of 
the most interesting features of the 
Museum work. ‘The teachers have 
responded! enthusiastically to the invitu- 
tions, und this year we expect: m large 
ierease in the number of classes which 
Will take advantage of this opportunity: 
for work of an entertaining kine outside 
the class room. This number of the 
JOURNAL has ne a Apeeial fowtire nn 
‘vorotint of this wchuiol-work, 











‘The success of last year's lneture 
course has encouraged the authorities 
to nike o still geronter effort this your 
to eoure the best lecturers andl the most 
interesting subjecta, ani also to make 
4X lurgor outlay for the loctute vourse, 
‘The program which will begin on Now 
vernber 16th and now in the course of 
preparation, contains the names of soveral 
distinguished nuthorities on the subjects 
relating to, the history of man, 





‘The ayvhiteets engaged upon the plane 
for the building extension have been at 
‘work during the entire suauner and after 
a earoful series of studios have finished 
the plans sind =pecifications. An early 
number of the Jounnat will contain an 
count of these planx snd the piraposed 
building operations, 





“In connection with the proposed! 
Amazon. expedition a one hundred and 


‘ighty-two ton boat has been purchused 
and her hull rebuilt and remodeled to 
fit her for the work contemplated. 
Owing to these extended preparations, 
the expedition hins been delayed anid will 
probably not reach the field util the 
early months of 1918, The nxt number 
of thy Jounnat will he devoted to a full 
acrount of the expedition, 


Prof. George A. Burton, of Bryn Mawr 
ee, who has been granted. special 
permission tu copy tablets in the Museum, 
has undertaken « volume of cuneiform 
texts for the Babylonian Series. Dr. 
Barton devoted much of his tinw during 
the nummer recess to copying the tablets 
snssigneal to hin, but owing to inns woe 
tinable to camplote the work. He has 
therefory arranged ito devote purt of his 
time to this work during the couing 
winter. 








Dr. Arno Poobel, of Jobns Hi 
University, having Hoon granted special 
permission to work upon the Babylonian 
collection. in the Museum, spent the 
summer ropying tablets and. preparing 
4 volume for publication in the Baby 
lonian series. Dr. Poobel copied: in all 
about two hundrel texts, many of which 
site of unustuil interent 























An expedition hns heen sent to the 
Philippine Islands in charge of Mr 
Otto Hinson for the purpose of making 
cthnologival collections among the Buso- 
bos of Southern Mindanao, Mr. Hansow 
has lived for ten years at Davao and i 
well known to all the wild tribes in his 
neighborhood and hns leo the advantage 
of « knowledge of their language, 











‘THE EXTENSION OF THE MUSEUM BUILDING 





URING the closing months of 1912 plans were completed for 

building an addition to the Unive: luseum according to a 

modified form of the original de Tt was announced at 
the same time that funds sufficient to complete this additional construc- 
tion were on hand. The building operations which are now about to 
begin are the first steps taken in this direction since the opening of the 
present building in the year 1899, ‘To understand the significance of 
this step toward the realization of « project on behalf of the people 
und for the advancement of knowledge, it is necessary to know 
something of the history and seope of the modern m 

Some of the greatest minds-of the nineteenth century applied them- 
selves to the investigation of nature and through their labors Natural 
History was raised to the prominent place which it now occupies, ‘The 
latter half of that century especially witnessed the vigorous growth 
of Natural History museums with their systematic collections illus- 
thiting the history of the mineral, the vegetable and the animal king- 
The public of almost every great city has thus been made 
familiar with the scientific interpretation of the world we live in and of 
the laws that shape its history. 

In these musetms the approved plan has been to develop the 
exhibits in genetic groups or Among’ these groups or series a 
prominent place was naturally given to that one at the head of which 
stands the human family. By mea argument the 
attention even of the illiterate was drawn to the natural relationship 
of our species to the world and to the tniverse. With this biological 
Jessoh the educational work of the Natural History museum’ ended 
so far as man was concerned, The position occupied by the human 
family in these systematic collections was relatively insignificant, be 
cause being based on biological aifinities, they stopped with the phy 


















































cal aspect of the different species. Of all these species man alone 


so 
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presented on the other hand a fruitful mental development, ‘This 
fact, taken in connection with the general scheme of classification, 
eventually gave rise to a new problem in connection with Natural 
History museums. On his physical side man fitted perfectly into the 
scheme, but on his mental side he was entirely apart and presented an 
array of phenomena peculiar to himself, On the one hand his physical 




















Fit, 20/—Gro\idplan-of the Unhvymity Museuro comprising parte ulteady fino 
foul parte 1h unser conatevetinn, 


structure left him among the animals, while on the other hand his 
mental specialization set him apart and gave him a unique position in 
the animal kingdom, 

‘The directors of some Natural History museums set about to'cover 
this last phase of evolution by adding to the subjects already illustrated 
in their collections, a department of Anthropology, comprising series 
of objects representing the works of man and illustrating the growth 
of human culture in its manifold varieties, Such purely human 
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phenomena as progressive social institutions, the industrial and ms- 
thetic arts and religious beliefs thus came to be inchided within the 
scope of some Natural History museums. Prominent examples of 
anthropological collections developing within the Natural History 
museum are to be found in the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York and the Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago. 

Of independent growth were the museums of Art, occupying a dif- 
ferent position and confining themselves to collections illustrating 
the fine arts in their greatest perfection without particular reference to 
their earlier development. 

‘The conditions of growth at present in the Natural History 
museums seem to indicate a point in the future at which the collections 
relating to the mineral, plant and animal kingdoms generally and 
those which relate to human ization will be separated entirely and 
provided for in separate buildings. In the meantime the experience 
gained by their association has helped the development of historical and 
anthropological collections along systematic lines becanse biological 
methods have exerted a favorable influence on the study of History and 
Anthropology, At the same time the anthropological method has ex- 
erted an influence on the museums of Fine Arts to, the extent that 
some of them are making an effort to overcome the influence of their 
traditions and to develop their collections with an enlarged scope and 
on systematic lines with reference to human history. The museums of 
Natural History and the museums of Fine Arts are thus being drawn 
together by a common interest in human history. It is likely that 
the result will be a division in both the one and the other and the 
consequent formation of a third class of museum deriving a part of 
its traditions from each and consisting of the human history collec- 
tions and the scientific interests associated with them, 

Tn this final division of labor there will be on one hand the Natural 
History museum containing collections illustrating the mineral, plant 
and animal kingdoms including man in his purely physical aspects. 
On the other hand will be the museum of Fine Arts that will aim to 
present examples of the best either in classical art and the art of the 
renaissance or else the best in modern painting and sculpture and the 
related arts. Between the two will he the museum of Human History, 
the special business of which will be to fill the gap separating the other 
‘two, and to illustrate the history of man as an intellectual being. The 
museum of Human History will be as much concerned with the earlier 
and cruder stages of development as with the more advanced, and will 
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not be directly concerned with modern things. Indeed, since the early 
time of crude culture was vastly longer and more general than the later 
state of better things; a relatively large proportion of the collections 
in such a museum will be those pertaining to savage peoples, or to, the 
prehistoric peoples of Europe, Asia and Northern Africa. ‘The civili- 
zations of antiquity, such as the Egyptian, Babylonian, Mycenaean, 
Minoan, the Greek and the Roman and all the others that contributed. 
so powerfully to modern culture should be represented. With equal 
interest must be included those nations whose culture was related more 
remotely or not at all toourown, Among these are the nations of India, 
Central Asia, China, Japan, Mexico, Peru and many nameless peoples 
of antiquity. ‘This seems to be the ideal towards which constructive 
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activity in this educational movement is progressing during the present 
century. Each museum will approach that ideal in its own way and 
conform to these standards according to its opportunities and its 
individual interests, 

The University Museum has grown up along these lines and has 
ity a measure been anticipating the general movement for museums 10 
illustrate the life history of the human race. 

‘The relationship between any museum building and the collections 
preserved within its walls is so intimate and so important that the 
development of one cannot properly be achieved without reference to 
the other. These two phases of museum construction, the erection of 
a building and the assembling of collections, should proceed hand in 
hand in order that inward growth should mould the outward form. 
‘This is only a statement of the general principle that good architecture 
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requires that a building should be adapted to its tises. A building not 
so adapted, no matter what its design, is a failure in an aesthetic as well 
asin a practical sense. The truth of this principle js forcibly illustrated 
in the designing of a museum building, which should be an intelligible 
expression of the culture concept which it involves, 

‘A building which aims to embody in its contents the history of 
civilization in its progressive development should without adhering to 
any one historical style in itself represent something of the history of 

















Pio. J1-Crows section of the University Museum. Dh dome with the auditorinm 
Tielow Ve main Hlooe is the partion wynder construction, 


architecture. If not an expression of its highest development, it 
should at least represent an historical phase in the art ‘of building 
without advocating too clearly the claims of any one period or people. 
‘At the same time a building which would meet this demand would 
Still fail to satisfy the requirements of good taste in architecture 
if it lost sight of the functions of « modern museum and failed to meet 
with equal directness the purely physical properties of the exhibitions 
and the scientific interests for which it is erected. 

Without making claim to the attainment of so much perfection, 
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it-may be said that the architects of the University Museum have 
conceived a plan which in its proportions and in its design is admirably 
suited to the purposes of such a museum as has been described, ‘This 
plan has broken away from all precedents in museum building and 
followed an original idea, giving rise to a building which is at once 
unique and adaptable. The dominant feature of the architecture will 
be a dome surmounting a large exhibition hall. From this hall, galleries 
munning cast and west will connect with other halls similar in form, but 
inferior in dimensions, also surmounted by domes which, though 
prominent, are dominated still by the central dome. From the two 
subordinate halls four wings extend, north and south with separate 
entrances and with courts and formal gardens between, So far as 
the historical style is concemed the inspiration was. drawn perhaps 
mainly from the Roman Basilica and the Romanesque style of Northern 
Italy. 

It is worth while to examine this plan with reference to the collee- 
tions in order to see how well the building may be adapted to a con- 
sistent, scheme of classification. 

Tn its complete state there might be installed in the four main wings 
the collections which illustrate the four culture areas that correspond 
to the earlier history of human civilization, Thus, one might be 
devoted to the peoples of Asia, one to the American Indians, one to the 
African negroes and the fourth to the peoples of Oceania, Under- 
neath the smaller domes that flank the central dome might be placed the 
collections of Egypt and Babylonia, In the central hall, the crowning 
feature of the building and undemeath its dome, might be placed the 
artistic productions of Greece and Rome. 

In the vations connecting galleries, large and small, might be 
arranged those collections which pertain to special phases of human 
culture or collections that have special reference to the development 
of the arts, Here also might be placed the museum library containing 
those works of standard value that have special reference to the collec- 
tions and which would be required for reference by the curators. In 
the basement beneath the great central hall might be placed an audi- 
torium capable of seating two thousand people. For the administration 
of stich a museum, a large number of storage moms are required ts 
well as laboratories for the scientific labors of the curators and their 
assistants. The building plans as they grow will adapt themselyes to 
these needs as well as to the other requirements of a modern museum 
according to the teachings of experience. 
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The part of the building now actually in process of construction 
comprises the westernmost of the two subordinate domes with connect- 
ing galleries. Directly tnder the ninety-foat dome, lighted from above, 
will be the large circular exhibition hall already described. Beneath 
this hall and at a depth below the basement of the building will be a 
circular auditorium with 750 seats. This auditorium is to be fitted with 





every feature calculated to secure the best results and give the greatest 
amount of comfort to the audiences. When the time comes for a 
larger auditorium, it might be built in connection with the central 
hall and the hall devoted in the meantime to that use, might be 
converted into an exhibition room. 
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The building will be fireproof in construction and will be supplied 
with every possible precaution for the security of the treasures that will 
he kept within its walls.. It will also be equipped throughout with such 
devices as modern methods afford for the proper heating, lighting and 
ventilation of the exhibition rooms, the auditorium, the offices and 
workrooms. 

‘The building operations now inaugurated, it will he seen, are not 
intended to carry the building to completion, The larger plan which 
has been outlined, if it is ever realized, as every worthy object should 
he, will require a long period of growth and will afford a wide scope for 
the ability and generosity of all who are or who may become interested 
in this liberal undertaking on behalf of education and the people. 

tis 
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PROGRESS IN 1912 


PART from building construction, the Museum during 1912 
made more progress than during any other year of its history. 
Expeditions were sent to Crete and to the Philippines and other 

expeditions were organized to go to the Amazon Valley and to 
Central America, By a substantial contribution of money, the 
Museum undertook to co6persite with the British School of Archae- 
ology in Egypt and thus participate in Prof. Flinders Petrie's work of 
excavating the site of ancient Memphis. Seven thousand specimens 
were purchased, coming from all parts of the world and illustrating 
the life history of many peoples, Educational work in connection 
with universities and colleges, art institutions and the public schools 
‘was liberally developed, Increased audiences, taxing to its utmost 
the capacity of the lecture hall, listened to the Saturday afternoon 
lectures. Four scientific publications were issued and the number of 
visitors to the collections was three times greater than ever before. 

Many of these undertakings, especially the expeditions to the 
Amazon and to the Philippines and Prof. Flinders Petrie’s work, 
promoted in 1912, will begin to bear their fruit during the year on 
which we have entered, Through the pages of the JOURNAL, the 
patrons and protectors of the Museum will be kept informed of 
the progress of these undertakings and of the inauguration of new 
work or the purchase of important collections. 

‘That the increased effort and efficiency of the year now closed 
meets with just approval on the part of the people is shown by the 
increased number of visitors who are taking advantage of these 
opportunities, and who are to be seen every day enjoying the 
collections, Besides the two prime interests claiming immediate 
attention, namely, building construction and the development of 
collections, the Museum has embarked on an educational work 
‘of importance, In order that the people of Philadelphia may 
become more familiar with the equipment and purpose of the 
Museum, there have been inaugurated systematic exercises for the 
instruction of the younger generations, because on them the Museum 
in its fuller anid riper development will largely depend in the years 
tocome, Thisis the beginning of the educational work in which 
we are engaged and which does not stop short of any educational 
interest whatever within the legitimate scope of the Museum. 
‘To demonstrate its value to the community at large and to define 
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its exact relation to educational and popular interests are tasks 
never lost sight of in the midst of the general expansion. ‘To give to 
the greatest possible number of persons in every intellectual and 
social station, opportunities of seeing with their own eyes the history 
and condition of the world, to broaden the outlook on life and ta 
discourage the insular attitude of individuals towards mankind 
are duties always kept in view. ‘The Museum's scope in educational 
matters is therefore generalized in one direction but highly special- 
ized in another. Its influence for the diffusion of knowledge is 
extended by other methods no less legitimate than its exhibitions 
and its publications. Among these the best known and also the 
most generally approved is the public lecture course. ‘The topics 
selected are always such as have cultural value as well as present 
interest. The lectures are usually illustrated by the best or 
most characteristic examples and deal with a wide range of sub- 
jects from exploration to the arts and crafts, from the supreme 
achievement in art of the highest civilization to the art of savage folk. 
‘These lectures are not technical. They are given by the men who 
have the best right to speak with authority on the chosen subjects 
and who can address themselves agreeably to those who are not 
specialists and to those who seek intellectual recreation or an hour's 
entertainment by listening to themes that appeal to the cultured 
taste of all humanity. 

Perhaps of even greater and more far reaching importance than 
the public lectures are the illustrated talks to school children in the 
auditorium of the Museum and in the exhibition halls, On every 
afternoon in the week classes from the public schools are invited to 
the Museum where they are accompanied by their teachers, and where 
men and women especially trained for the purpose talk to them 
on a variety of subjects related to the studies with which they are 
occupied in school. Not only the public schools, but such insti- 
tutions as the School of Industrial Art, Ursinus, Dropsie College, 
Temple University and even the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind have received during the year organized aid from these talks, 
and from the collections and equipment of the Museum. 

‘The educational work of the University Muscum which begins 
in the street and continues through the public school to every con- 
dition of society, culminates in the University itself where its collec- 
tions are used for the encouragement of research and for illustrat- 
ing subjects taught in various departments of instruction. The 
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‘opportunity which it affords for research along many lines following 
the development of human thought and the history of human insti- 
tutions is becoming more and more valuable as a part of the educa- 
tional equipment of the University. The collections provide scholars 
with materials of investigation that are otherwise only found in the 
great Museums of the world. Egypt, Babylonia, Crete, Peru and 
the nameless nations of antiquity are represented in these col- 
lections for whoever is interested in the records of the past. The 
collections from the heart of Africa, Australia, Borneo and trom 
the aboriginal peoples of North and South America invite the 
labors of him who would help trace the early history of the arts, 
or the relationships between the different peoples of the earth 
and between the different periods of development, ‘These are a 
few of the many subjects for research to be found in’ the Museum, 
and the presence of so much material for investigation cannot fail to 
act as an inspiration for those who have the ability and the inclina- 
tion to devote themselves to scientific research along these lines of 
peculiar interest. 








TWO BLACK-FIGURED AMPHORA WITH SCENES PORTRAYING 
THE BIRTH OF ATHENA. 


HEN, in 1904, the great German archwologist, Adolf Furt- 

waengler, paid a visit to this Museum, his attention was 

attracted by two large Greek amphora or wine-jars, deco- 
rated with scenes portraying the birth of the goddess Athena. Upon 
his return to Europe, Furtwaengler presented at a meeting of the 
Munich Academy of Science a report of the more important antiqui- 
ties he had seen in American museums and among them included 
these two amphora, shown in the accompanying illustrations. ‘They 
were excavated from an Etruscan tomb at Orvieto in 1907 by Mr. 
‘A. L. Frothingham and were acquired for the Museum through the 
generosity of Mr. John Wanamaker. At the time of their discovery, 
they were broken into many small fragments; these were afterward 
joined together and pieced gut at the Museum. 

‘Nearly acentury has now passed since the first Greek vases were 
recovered from Etruscan tombs. In 1829, a German scholar wrote 
as follows to the Prussian Gazelte about discoveries then being made 
in Etruria: "Your correspondent who speaks as an eye-witness can 
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never forget the wot 





lerful spectacle when beheld 
hill of Campo Morto the numerous excavations scattered over the 


rom the 





neighboring plain on all sides, with the huge tumulus in the center. 
On closer 





ion his astonishment only increased. ‘The v: 
bands of laborers, who had come from distant parts, chiefly from the 
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Abruzzi and Romagna, were distributed under foremen from their 
own provinces; and three tents formed the central point into which 
poured the incessant stream of newly found vases or vase-fragments 
still covered with damp soil. Attempts were made at once to put 
the fragments together in the tent occupied daily by the prince (the 
Prince de Canino) and his family; these were then sent to Musignano, 
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the prince's country house, and handed over to experienced restorers, 
‘Their work continued day and night; your correspondent was greatly 
surprised to see one morning two beautiful large vases restored, which 
he had seen in fragments at the excavations the previous afternoon. 
‘The prince devoted all his time to the remarkable discoveries on his 
property which yielded in a few months one of the finest collections 
of vases known to us, ‘The study of these extraordinary discoveries 
‘and monuments proved sufficiently fascinating to induce him to under- 
take their interpretation.” 





Pio, 34-—Obvere at Amphora A The Birth of Athens, 


The mythological scenes portrayed on these vases gave rise at 
first to curious interpretations, The Prince of Canino, aided by 
his German chaplain, took Dionysos for Noah and read the name of 
the potter Exekias as Exekiel. Great progress has been made of 
course since these first thrilling discoveries in the study of antique 
painted vases. The provenience can now be determined; although 
found in Etruria these painted vases are not, as was at first thought, 
Etruscan, bit are the products of Attic potteries, Again the date 
of Greek vases can be settled with a fair degree of accuracy on the basis 
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of technique, inscriptions, artistic style, and subject of decoration. 
‘And lastly the scenes painted upon them can now be correctly 
intrepreted, thanks to the century of scholarship which has been 
expended upon them and which has thrown a flood of light on the 
study of mythology and of Greek private life. 

‘The two vases under consideration are good examples of both the 
perfection of form and the skill in decoration attained by Greek 
potters. The subject of form may be dismissed with the single 





{Reverse of Amplions A, ‘The Reception of Athona i Olympus. 


observation that entite simplicity is here combined with the greatest 
utility. ‘The decoration is, of course, that which chiefly concerns us. 
Tt is confined on either vase to two panels on the shoulder and to a 
zone of ray-pattern just above the foot, The background of the 
panels is the warm red of the Attic clay; the figures are painted in 
black with the addition of purple, of white, and of incised lines for 
the details. With the exception of the decorated parts, the surface 
of these vases is entirely covered with the same black glaze-paint 
which is used for the figures of the panels, a glaze which cannot be 
either equalled or imitated to-day. 
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were manufactured 
and throughout 
favorite subject, 





The period in which such black-figured y 
corresponds roughly with the sixth century B. ¢ 











this period the miraculous birth of At 
In literature, ref 
of Homer. More explicit stat 


aces to this divine event oce early as the tim 





ments are made in Hesiod and in Pin- 
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dar, and in the Homeric hymn to Athena we find the following detailed 
description: ‘the counsellor Zeus from out his holy head himself 
did bear her, in all her panoply of arms, golden and very bright, and 
der possessed all the immortals as they beheld. Forth before 
e suddenly sprang, forth from his immortal head, brandishing 
arp spear and great Olympus resounded terribly at the wrath 
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of the gray-eyed goddess, and the earth gave back a fearful sound 
and all the sea was stirred and its purple waves confounded... 
and the bright son of Hyperion stayed his horses for a space, and 
the counsellor Zeus rejoiced." In yase-painting the subject is repro- 
duced some forty times. ‘The two vases before us afford an excellent 
opportunity of studying the current version of the myth, as con- 
ceived by Attic artists. 

On the obverse of amphora A (Figs. 33 and 34), the center of the 
panel is occupied by Zeus who sits upon a richly carved throne, his feet 
upon a footstool; a thunderbolt is held in his right hand, and with his 





Pia, Sh —Obveree of Amphora B, 'The Birth of Athena. 


left hand he supports Athena who stands upon his knee. The moment 
depicted is that which immediately follows the miraculous birth. This 
is indicated by the small size of the goddess, by the attitude of the 
little Niké beneath the throne of Zeus, whose very presence as well 
‘as her gesture of annunciation proclaim the great event, and by the 
attitude of adoration assumed by Eileithyia the goddess of child~ 
birth who has come to support Zeus in his travail. Behind this 
deity stands Ares, fully armed, his dog beside him. On the left of 
the scene behind the throne of Zeus is Apollo with his lyre ready 
to celebrate in song the divine birth. The other figure on the extreme 
left cannot be identified inasmuch as a large part of it has been 
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restored. It might be thought that the inscriptions would serve to 
identify these figures, but unfortunately they do not make sense but 
are added merely for decorative effect. Of thirty-five vases, portray- 
ing the birth of Athena, which were studied in 1880 by Robert 
Schneider, only five show Athena standing on the knee of Zeus as 
in this yase. The others represent either the moment before the 
birth when Zeusis still laboring in the throes of childbirth or the actual 
moment of the birth when Athena is emerging from his head. This 
type of scene is therefore comparatively rare. 

‘The artistic merit of this portrayal should not be overlooked. 
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Pio, 34—Rovers of Ampiliom B, Charlot and Warriors. 


‘The illustrations give but a faint notion of the charm of the painting 
which, though bound by convention, is yet full of originality, and 
which tells its story with a childlike earnestness and honesty which 
compel our admiration, 

The reverse of the amphora (Fig. 35) shows the entrance of 
Athena to the circle of the gods, Unfortunately many pieces from 
this side of the vase are lacking, but enough remains to show Athena 
seated beside her father on his throne, and surrounded by deities. 
Before them are Ares and Eileithyia, still in an attitude of adoration, 
together with other gods whose identity is not clear, Behind the 
throne are Poseidon and Amphitrite, 

‘The birth scene on amphora B (Figs. 36. and 37) differs in several 
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respects from that already described. The birth takes place in the 
presence of a larger number of deities; two Eileithyiae instead of one 
confront Zeus, together with Ares, and Dionysos wearing a garland of 
ivy, Behind Zeus stand Apollo, Poseidon, Amphitrite, and Hermes, 
‘The moment depicted is here the actual moment of birth when Athena 
is springing from the head of Zeus, ‘The sister goddesses of child- 
birth have still their left hands praised with palms held uppermost 
ina gesture which seems either to invoke aid or to betoken astonish- 
ment. This scene, accordingly, conforms to the more usual type. 
It contains, however, one feature entirely new. The space beneath 
the throne of Zeus is filled here not by a Niké but by a little goblin 
with a human: body, the wings of a bird, and the head of a dolphin. 
Was the presence of this extraordinary little creature supposed to 
augur well for the birth, did his dolphin’s head symbolize the river 
‘Triton where the birth took place or was he inserted merely at the 
caprice of the artist? 

‘The reverse of this amphora (Fig. 38) is decorated with a group of 
warriors and a four-horse chariot, 

Such is the dramatic bit of Greek theology which these vase- 
paintings portray in so lively a manner. ‘They serve also another 
purpose, It is a well known fact that the birth of Athena was the 
subject of the west pediment of the Parthenon. It was also repre- 
sented in a painting made by Cleanthes of Corinth for a temple of 
Artemis not far from Olympia, and in a bronze relief by Gitiades 
in the Chalkioikos at Sparta. These great monuments of art have 
perished but of their character and artistic charm we can get some 
conception from the vase-paintings left to us, which, though they 
date from a period considerably anterior to that of the Parthenon, 
‘may yet be held to conform to a scheme which early became stereo- 
typed and afterward was repeated with alterations in later represen- 
tations of the subject, 

E. H. H. 
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THE ART OF GREAT BENIN. 





ONG the collections purchased last summer none is of greater 
A importance than the bronzes and carved elephant tusks 
from Benin. 

Great Benin, a negro city and capital of a kingdom of the same 
name on the coast of Guinea and near the banks of the Niger, was 
discovered by Portuguese navigators in the fourteenth century, It 
was then a tich city enjoying a profitable trade in slaves. Later 
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and forseveral centuries, successive kings established trading relations 
with Dutch, Swedish and English expeditions, Sir Richard Burton 
made a trip to Benin to try to put a stop to the human sacrifices for 
which it had become notorious and which had given it the name of the 
city of blood, Tn 1892 it was visited by another Englishman, Cap- 
tain Galloway, He found that its former wealth and greatness had 
departed. ‘The general abolition of the slave traffie had destroyed 
its prosperity and the king had closed the gates of the city to all 
Europeans, prohibiting all intercourse between them and his people. 
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In 1896 an unarmed and ftiendly expedition approached Benin 
city against the orders of the king, und contrary to the advice of the 
neighboring chiefs. Disregarding all warnings of danger and with 
no preparations for defence, the two hundred and fifty members of 
the expedition marched right into an ambuscade prepared for them 
in the forest. Only two men escaped to tell the tale in the British 
settlements on the coast. 

Five weeks later an English military expedition entered Benin 
to punish the offense, The city was found to be wet with human 
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blood from the sacrifices that had been offered according to the reli 
ious rites and customs. 
In the king's compound and in the blood-encrusted temples 











were found a large number of curious works of art in bro and 
in ivory. The natives could give rio information about these objects, 
which still remain something of an ethnological enigma Some 





of them were encrusted with blood, having served in corinection with 
human s es. ‘These antiquities were carried away by the mem- 
bers of the expedition. A large collection went to the Museum in 
Berlin, and an excellent series was secured by the British Museum, 
The collection now in the University Museum was procured in London 
from former members of the expedition that captured Benin. 
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These curious bronze relies represent phase of art and a body 
f artistic products of which we have no actual history. In many 
ways it is an advanced art, for the modelling is often admirable and 
the casting of complicated figures on plaques shows 
amount of skill and knowledge of metallurgy. 

The carved elephant tusks were set up in the Juju hous 
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temples, especially in those that stood near the king's compound, 
They stood in rows on the altars and were apparently objects of 
veneration. Sometimes they were supported upon bronze heads 
like the one shown in Fig. 39, or like that shown in 
be portraits 

The Benin bronzes represent the highest level the art of casting 











fig. 40, said to 
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has ever attained; according to von Lushan neither Benvenuto 
Cellini, nor anybody else could have done finer work, All the speci- 
mens in this Museum have been produced by the proc wna 
“cire perdue,"" which is the following: A wax model, representing 














phujue-rupresenting « high official ayroundedd by tly wtteudant 











xactly the object to be produced is shaped; if the object is, howe’ 
not a flut one, a clay core has to be used and it is on this that the wax 
model is forme ‘his core is not used to avoid waste of metal, as 
it may seem at first, but to assure even thickness throughout the 
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object and consequently simultaneous cooling, without which dis- 
tortions and cracks would be inevitable. The fixing of this cl 
is one of the greatest difficulties of the process. 

The finished wax model 1s covered with a very fine-grained paste, 
and then the whole is allowed to dry slowly, holes being made in the 
covering clay for the escape of the molten wax and the air, One 
hole serves to pour in the metal. ‘The dry model is carefully heated 
until all the wax is molten and then filled with metal. ‘The difficulties 
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Pic. 43.—Phir if brome cocks, about fife wee The feathers aru chiselie, the eyes 


‘inlaid with iron. 





the casting itself offers are enormous. Few perfect specimens are 
obtained, the imperfect ones being molten down. When the outer 
mould is removed (broken) the casts, even those which may be called 
perfect, aré far from being finished. A considerable number of 
irregularities have to be filed away and supplementaty fine details 
have to be chiseled; the patterns on the background have to be 
“pinched” in 

‘The process of “cire perdue" was known in Europe in prehis 
toric times and mostauthoritiesassume that it must havebeen brought 
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to the Guinea coast by the Portuguese. It 
must, however, not he forgotten that 
of casting existed in parts which 

visited by the Portuguese, Small 
other objects cast in bronze are 

Gold Ce and nti and 
been produced ina similar 
although they are far 
workmanship of the 
recently acquired 
ing from the 
ever, the’ fact, 
that the 
represent 
ing to the 
teenth 





theart 
were not 
animals and 
fond along the 
which ean have only 
way, as those of Benin, 
from having the high 
latter. ‘The Museum has 
a small cast metal head, com- 
very center of Africa. How- 
pointing to European influence, 
bronde plaques of Benin sometimes 
Europeans dressed and armed accord- 
fashion of the sixteenth and. seven- 
centuries, cannot be disregarded. 

The ivory carvings are purely Af 
They are usuuilly covered with carved fig- 
important personages together with. bands 
ventional form or designs representing bas- 
work. In the museum collection there are 
carved tusks; one is six fect in length and 
carvedl over the entire surface. Such carved 
tusks are said to have been placed upright on 
the altars and supported by bronze heads, such 
as those illustrated in these pages. ‘The other 
tusks in the collection are smaller and carved 
only at intervals with conventional designs. 

‘The collection contains in all 118 pieces, which 
represent in a very satisfactory way the entire field 
of Benin art. It furnishes a rare lot of examples for 
the study of some of the earlier forms of artistic 
expression and the history of sculpture. Great Benin 
will be remembered by its artistic productions long: 
after the story of its horrors are forgotten 
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‘The following is a omnilete list of the lectures given in the public course at 

the Musouni during the senson 1912-15: 

November 23,—Dr. Edith H, Hall, “Croce before the Days ot Homer. 

Rovere 90-—Mr. Saree Bis epee ‘ol Prints in| the British Musowm 
Takis Are 

Devember 7, Dr: Arthur Stoddard Cooley, "Delphi and Oya" 

Decomber 1h—Dr, Morsis Jastrow, of the University of Petasyivania, " Tnipees: 
‘sions of the Orjeat. Cairo, Jeriesalem, Damascus” 

Deceniher 21-—Minc M.A, Lamb, ' Th Neqdlework of Antiquity." 

Jouuury 4—Dr, Charles Upson Clark, of Yale University, "Therion. Art; the 
Rotnang in Spain” f 

SJanwary Mr’ Roster tone, of Hominy, Jndia, “The Cities and Temples 


























Jamiary 18-—Dr- Charles Upson Chirk, of Yale University, “Moorish. Art in 
Spain; The Alhambra.’ x 
Dt. Robert Pieryont Blake, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
ophia ani) Byzantine Art in Constantinople.” 
rt. James H. Brewster, “The Childsen af the Suri" 
IE, Toray, Chief of the British Museunt Expedition on the 
In Pursuit of dn Afrivan ing,” 
Dr Walton Broks MeDanil, of the University of Pennsylvania, 








c 

Retmuury : 
“"Peavels in. Etruria.” 

March 1.—De, W. Max Maller, of the University of Pennaytvanin, "Thi Jowellery 
‘of the Ancient Bgypitians.” 

March B——-Dr, Catl Besuld, of Hellelbeng University, “Architecture in the 
‘Ancient Orient* 


Me. E. Torday,:Chict of the Britit Museum. Expeiiiiea ot the 
Buahongo, a Recently: Diwovereed African Kingdon)" 
{te Frederick Monson, ERGS,, "My Fronds the Indians! 
BB, Cliford HL Moor, of Harvar! University, "The Religivn of 
tbr ete 
April's Dr, Walton Brogks MeDasiich af the University of Pennsylvania, "Phe 
"Ancient Ettrivcans and Their Werks.” « 
During, the yeur. 1912 tho following were tected to. tho several grades of 
memberibip in thie Musou; Fellow for Life—Eekley B. Coxe, Jr. Fellowhipy 
Hembers—Jobu C. Bell. Henry 1, Bonnell, john W. Brock, Hampton L., Caron, 
Walton Clark, Henry H. Cellins, John H. Dingee, Joseph 1, Doran, Auleo Doure- 
doure, Redman &. Griscom, Alftwl C. Harriton, Chartes ©. Harrison, William B. 
Helme, Walter If. Horing, Mrs, Gustay Heys, Joseph Y, Joanes, John Story 
Jenks, Simon 1: Kohn, Thoma L, Latta, Charles M. Lea, Laveis Lillie, John D. 
Melthenny, J, Hector McNeal, Louis ©, Mateira, Clement B, Newbold, George 
W. Nursis, J. Rodman Paul, Atshur Peterson, R. #; Pomeroy, William M. Potts, 
Suniel Rea, A, W. Sbeator, Henry Shoafer, John B, Stetson, Jr, William Jay 
Turner, Joseph R. Wainrright, Ellis D, Willlans. Siataiiing Membors—Wollurn 
S. Ashbrook, R- Dale Benson, James B. Bonnor, John Cadwalader, Mrs. John 
Godiralider, Mika Sophie Codwilader, Pree Library of Piladlphi, Thomas § 
Gates, Miss Gibson, George Leib Harrison, Jr, Lani R. Lemoine. 
Francs 8, Melihenny, Charles 1, MoKeehas, Miss Eliza Oo, George Brinton 
Phillips, Owon J, Roleris, Jowph G, Rosengarten, Rdward K. Rowland, Mrs. 
Edward K- Rowland, Misk Mary MeClelland Sinex. 2d, Emly L. Stewardson, 
Joh J. Sulivan. —Aniwal Members—Cyrus Adter, Willian W. Amett, Sherman 
, Avara. Heary G_ Brealey Mew Arthur A, Burt, R. Poles Wesco Condut 
Mrs Henry B, Chae. $, Worace Disstom, Henry’ H- Donaldson, Miss, Kate S. 
James M. Hibbs, Miss Emily A. Hlochstraster, Mrs, Jolin Frederick 
Lewis, Mrs. Charles Lukens, Rew H. B, Moyer, Miss Ella Parsons, William 
Tytieton Savage, Mire Wiliams Lytaton Sewage, Dr Francis W Sinkler, Whar 
ton Sinklor. 
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